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PREFACE. 



The Excursions of the Malvern and Worcestershire 
Naturalists' Clubs have brought out many points of 
interest that previously lay in obscurity ; and they have 
been productive of so much pleasurable association^ 
that a connected record of them seemed desirable, not 
merely for the observers themselves, but for all who 
might take an interest in the localities to which their 
rambles extended. 

Many years' close observation of the country described 
in this volume, and references to notes taken in former 
explorations, have enabled me to add many facts and 
remarks that no single excursion could have itself pro- 
duced. In arranging these Pictures of Nature, I have 
therefore enlarged the views sketched in company with 
my friends, and given the additional colouring of after 
study. Yet I have not neglected the aid that arises 
from the vicinity of critical eyes, when comparisons can 
be made and mistakes corrected, and when the most 
indolent are stimulated to look about them for some 
good purpose, when they see all their friends engaged 
in research. 

These pages may at any rate recall pleasant hours 
of observation, and the opportunities then given of 
sketching bright portions of landscape scenery, tracing 
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VI PREFACE. 

incidents as they occurred in the company of my brother 
Naturalists, and making reflections, which are of course 
excluded in mere catalogues of natural objects, or formal 
technical descriptions. 

I have always been of opinion that Nature may be 
studied in holiday fashion; and that pleasure is de- 
rivable from every exploration of the woods and fields, 
whether the object be strictly confined to scientific pur- 
poses, or joined with an earnest regard to that mental 
tinting that makes a picture from each out-of-doors 
study on every excursional occasion, and "looks on 
Nature with a poet's eye." 

The pictures here given are necessarily local selec- 
tions ; but I may possibly extend the subject to other 
places in a second series, if the present work receives 
adequate support. 

E. L. 

Hbnwick, Worcester, 
February 1856. 
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IN EXCURSIONS, ETC. 



INTRODUCTION. 

GLANCB AT GREAT MALVERN, AND A LOOK AT THE HILLS ABOVE FROM 
THE PLAIN BENEATH, WITH A RETROSPECT OF THE PAST. 

" One hour of sunshine on the green hill-slope, 
Watching the rigid clouds that o'er the cope 
Of visible heaven sail quietly along." Mackay. 

Before we start upon our excursions, let us takfe a glance 
at our first position, the town of Malvern itself, — for village 
it has ceased to be. All old recollections of former habita- 
tions, when the Crown was the only hostelry in the place, 
have long passed away. Houses, terraces, mansions, palatial 
residences, have, as by the hand of enchantment, arisen on all 
sides, till Malvern seems destined to be truly a queen among 
those favoured places where health and recreation go hand 
in hand. The old Abbey, almost stem in its ancient aspect, 
and till of late years partially kept in countenance by the 
rather uncouth red-brick Abbey House ' of Elizabethan times, 
has now no old fidend to commune with ; yet may it long re- 
main, in strong contrast with the imposing piles around it, 
like a picture on panel, dimmed by age and time, among the 
brighter scenes of the gallery. The gateway of the abbey, 
too, if but plain in its architecture, and of late pointed style, 
is a relic of the past, that carries the mind far away from 
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the present, and which none but a Vandal would wish re- 
moved.* 

In some respects it may be deplored that the immediate 
vicinity of Great Malve^u has ceased to be rural. But this 
must of necessity be in every advancing place ; and it only 
proves the general taste that presses upon a healthful locality, 
and the facilities possessed by it for the residence of those 
whose means enable them to select a country celebrated for 
salubrity and beautiful scenery. 

But turn we to the hills, the glorious hills, — beauteous still 
as of old, — and their exciting and dehcious prospects, that no 
changes can efface, nor any improvements of man's torturing 
efforts altogether spoil. Let us glance at them for a moment, 
more in the spirit of a true worshipper of nature, than as the 
physiognomist of rocks, rapping with iconoclastic bang at 
their portals, and roughly demanding to be informed of what 
lies within. Let us calmly and thoughtfully stroll up their 
verdant sides, peer into their recesses, listen to the patter of 
the sparkling rills that chase the syenitic pebbles down their 
sides; and behold them as they appear under different phases 
of the year to the admiring and contemplative eye. 

" Here vision roams unwearied, sweetly woo'd 
By Nature's thousand charms. Nor resting finds, 
Nor resting needs the gladly-roving eye." Dr, Booker, 

The hills from below may be well, contemplated from the 
vicinity of the chalybeate pool; though the foreground, lately 
formed into a large pleasure-garden, is more ornate and arti- 
ficial than when a green meadow half-tinted with pale pink 
from the numerous flowers of the snake-weed (Polygonum 
bUtorta), extended nearly up to the lofty eastern window of 
the abbey-church. Yet the position is still favourable for 
observation. Pyopainent before the eye is the tower, and 
chancel, and southern side of the old conventual structure, 
dark in the obscurity of years; boldly behind it, over ter- 

* A few years since a massive timbered bam, the presumed Guesten 
Hall of the Priory, stood prominent near the Abbey House ; but this 
has been quite swept away. 
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races and turrets of recent erection, rise the rocks and green 
knolls of the hills, an abundant covering of gorse giving them 
a golden brightness in summer, which is partially subdued 
by purple masses of dSbris that have fallen down the slopes 
and slippery escai-pments of pointed rocks that stud the sides 
of defiles and dingles. The deep shadows well mark the 
hollow where lies St. Ann's Well, and the winding valley 
between the Worcestershire Beacon and the North Hill; 
while a belt of wood stands in mid-distance, between the 
amphitheatre of white villas and the roots of the hills them- 
selves. 

Farther removed towards the vale of Severn, just suffi- 
cient to tint the hills with the blue air, without rendering 
their recesses too dim for observation, these "mountains of 
pastoral beauty," as they have been well called, seen in their 
full extent to the last dechning eminence of Keysend in the 
south, offer a perspective view that can be rarely, if at all, 
excelled. A fine breadth of richly- wooded country intervenes 
in such a position before the charmed eye ; and if, as is often 
the case in a spring morning, masses of white vapour, wreath- 
ing the ridge of the shadowed deep blue chain, are slowly 
and uncertainly rising into air, there is an effect of freshness 
upon the eye, that, while it fixes the contemplative gaze, com- 
municates an invigorating purity of thought to the mind. 

The prospect of the Malvern hills, far or near, must ever, 
as regards their elevation, be lovely and exciting; but it is 
a pity that the hills themselves close at hand are gradually 
losing their pristine character. Year afiber year shows some 
additional wall, fence, cottage, or enclosure, encroaching upon 
the green turf; so that in the vicinity of the Wych, a huge 
patchwork bed-quilt seems to have been thrown across the 
hill! Where nature has not thus (to use an expression of 
Horace's) been literally driven away with a fork, nothing can 
exceed the richness and harmonious combination of the tints 
marked on the wild acclivities in the autumnal season. The 
fine green of the closely-nipped turf is mellowed by the russet 
of extensive patches of brake; and these again are broken by 
the deep purple ravines down which the streamlets murmur 
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and fiJl ;* sheep, white as the snow-drift, are scattered in all 
directions among the thick round masses of dark gorse, or 
even on pinnacles of rock ; while in some spots a momitain-ash 
appears loaded with ruby finiit, or a clump of slender birches. 
Thin fleecy clouds, slowly sailing about, now veil, and anon 
again disclose the fi'eshened features of the charming scene. 
Here some new effect of atmospheric influence is daily appre- 
ciable, so that to the true lover of nature Malvem never tires. 
So suddenly are the rain-clouds attracted by these hills, 
moderate as their altitude is, that the brightest hour is no 
guarantee for its successor; and many a wetting from the 
sudden-falling ruthless torrent, urged on from the south or 
south-west, has rendered it imperative with me in the early 
part of summer to carry an umbrella on almost every expedi- 
tion up their sides ; — let the inexperienced act as they please. 
A rainbow, however, seen from some position along these ro- 
mantic heights, is a magnificent object, and repays a wetting, 
if not to be obtained without. With one limb fixed upon the 
eternal hills, and the other planted far down in the vale be- 
low, with a church- tower embraced within its gorgeous iris — 
so did I once behold this ingens artyus — this 

" Triumphant arch, that spans the sky 
When storms prepare to part," 

radiant with the most intense vividity, from the eastern de- 
clivity of the Herefordshire Beacon. 

But we must prepare to mount upward, and look at the 
prospect below. Much fine language has been exhausted in 
lauding the beauty of the Malvem prospect, when the pear- 
trees of Worcestershire and the apple-orchards of Hereford- 
shire are in flower. No doubt a near view of both is en- 
chanting; but it is a deception to suppose the hills a favourable 
position to view either ;t for in this case distance does not 

* This feature of the hills is now abstracted from the scene by the 
recent drains (1854) to supply a reservoir of water for the town. 

f Cottle, in his poem on Malvem, says : " The blossoms from the 
apple and pear-trees of Worcestershire and Herefordshire appear in 
the month of May to cover the whole face of the country.*^ This is rather 
an exaggerated picture. 
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lend enchantment to the view, and the vision strains in vain 
to distinguish those spots of beauty where the flowery or- 
chards repose. Add to this the frequency of April showers, 
and the keenness of the vernal breeze upon the hills at this 
time, and those who do visit Malvern at such an early period 
of the year (naturalists, of course, excepted, who must bufiet 
the elements as they can), will, perhaps, do well in viewing 
the flowering orchards through their glasses from theii* lodg- 
ings, or the comfortable rooms of the Belle Vue or Foley 
Arms. It appears to me th^the Malvern prospect exhibits 
its perfection of heauty towaras the close of summer, before 
the hai'vest is gathered in, but when the corn-fields have just 
commenced hrowningy in their progress to maturity. Taken 
at this time, the eye is reUeved from that universal tint of 
green which prevails too much at an earlier period ; and the 
woods and groves have attained that depth of foliage which 
gives a solemnity to their masses when within the shadows 
of the flitting clouds. 

When, late on a summer evening, as the reflections of the 
dazzling sunset over the Cambrian mountains glow on the far- 
distant opposite hills, and the eye looks down upon the cold 
unreHeved but solemnly interesting fabric of Great Malvern 
Abbey-church, or the half-ruined unobtrusive tower of Little 
Malvern Priory, the mind is tempted in its poetical musings 
to wish the cowled monks were still hymning their vespers 
there ; or that the scene, quiet even as it now is, was as wild 
and undecorated as when the " grey fathers," with rosary in 
hand, rambled in meditative mood among the bare rocks and 
black uncultivated morasses which then extended in purple 
gloominess around. 

The. Malvern Hills, forming in appearance a continuous 
chain, "rising like stairs one above the other," as old Camden 
has described them, are an interesting feature in the scenery 
when viewed from almost any point ; but rising more abruptly 
on their eastern sides, they are seen to most advantage from 
the plain of Worcestershii'e, where, at a distance varying from 
four to fifty miles, they seem invariably to ban*ier the western 
horizon. Hence, as the country-people say : " Malvern Hill 
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is seen every where." Or, a^ Dyer has graphically sketohed 
them connected with the Severn, in descriptive language rarely 
equalled : 

** The vale of Severn, Nature's garden wide, 
By the blue steeps of distant Malvern waU'd, 
Solemnly vast." 

Perhaps the extensive waste or common that still remains 
unenclosed at the base of the hills near Little Malvern, Wel- 
land,* and Castlemorton, offers one of the best spots for a 
near view of the hills; though even here much will depend 
upon the time and season when the view is taken. But the 
extent of the gorsy waste, intersected with gullies, and marked 
with occasional cottages, offers a foreground divested of en- 
closures, behind which the long apennine towers in all its 
majesty. 

If a recent storm has spent its fiiry on the plain, and the 
clouds are retiring in solemn array over the hills, the effect 
will be much heightened, as rock affcer rock appears or is lost 
in the fleecy mist, and promontory and dingle catch the eye 
in imcertain dimensions, till, the clouds having retired to the 
highest siunmit, the whole chain, fresh in unsuUied new-bom 
beauty, and bright in the beams of the sun, fills up the whole 
western view. The Old Hills, between Maddresfield and Wor- 
cester, is another point for a near prospect; very beautiful, 
though with less of wildness in its character than the one just 
described. 

The Old Hills are mere gentle swellings of the red marl, 
now covered with a verdant turf, and just liftmg the rambler 
about two hundred and fifty feet above the valley of the Se- 
vern. But this lift hcLS a Tnagical effect; the green woods 
of Maddresfield are thus placed at the feet of the observer, 
and a luxuriant undulation fills up the distance to the base 
of the range. The grey abbey-church, and the villas of mo- 

♦ Welland Common has at last (1854) yielded up its green surface 
to the powers of the General Enclosure Act, and its rough artistical 
beauties are divided by hedges and violated by the plough ; so that, 
when Castlemorton Common also goes, those that seek for Malvern 
Chase, will have a weary chase^ indeed, to find it ! 



I 
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dem Malvern, just at a sufficient aerial distance to please with- 
out glaiing on the scene, and half-shrouded in foliage, appear 
at the feet of the hills; while belts of wood and single cot- 
tages are seen straggling among the gorse and rocks up their 
sides. The two majestic points at the northern extremity of 
the chain rise up in superior grandeur ; while, far- to the 
south, summit after summit meets the charmed eye in long 
and grand array. 

At Deerhurst, on the banks of the Severn, below Tewkes- 
bury, is a point where the whole range appears to great ad- 
vantage; especially as here the giant bulk of the Hereford- 
shire Beacon is very conspicuous, with its indented sides, as 
well as the picturesque southern, though lesser pyramidal 
eminences ; and at the end of a long file of summits, the two 
northern points, now in far distance, still retain a lofty pre- 
eminence. The artificial mound of Cruckbarrow Hill, two 
miles south of Worcester, presents another fine point for a 
prospect of the whole chain, especially in a moniing, whether 
when in the effulgence of summer the clouds are mounting 
up the hill to form those rampart-like cumuli that sail slowly 
along the mid-day sky, or dissolve in hasty showers; or 
when in winter's terrific reign, though seldom, the whole 
range is wrapt in profound and solemn rest under the unsul- 
lied mantle of snow that hides all its rugosities, but still en- 
ables the morning sun to silver its peaks, and faintly and 
lightly to throw in shadow its rocky valleys and silent decli- 
vities. Under such circumstances, I have noticed a radiant 
gleam glancing with reflected splendour far o'er the vale, 
which was probably a frozen mass of icicles on a rock; but 
exciting much notice, and reminding of the rocky jewels of 
Arabian romance. 

One of the most magical views I ever* observed of the 
Malvern ridges was once in April, on the Herefordshire side, 
beyond Froomshill, when returning from a ride with some 
companions. The day had been very fine, when suddenly a 
snow-storm came on, that obliged us to take shelter in an inn 
by the road-side, where we had refreshment and remained a 
considerable time. When we resumed our journey, the even- 
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ing sun had melted the snow on all sides ; the young birches, 
in their renewed foliage, were dripping with moisture that 
glittered in the sunbeams; and a romantic ridge, covered 
with orchards, and interspersed with cottages, bright gleam- 
ing, met our view, conducting the eye to the foot of the chain, 
where a black mass of woods skirting their base seemed to 
form an impervious belt. Above these stretched the chain 
of hills in peerless white, yet shrouded in spectral gloom by 
a wreathing mist that hid every summit. On this snowy 
aspect of the hills the descending sun shone with an over- 
powering and dazzling brilliancy; while the vapours that con- 
cealed their summits left the. imagination to conceive an al- 
pine height and indefinable form to the long snowy ridges, 
whose glistering sides only were distinguishable, finely con- 
trasted with the dark impervious woods, green smiling sub- 
servient buttresses, vocal glens, aiid one gi*ey sohtary embat- 
tled tower. 

Atmospherical phenomena form an ever-varying source of 
loveliness to the observant worshipper of natui*e. The dim 
glaziness of noon, that involves the mountains in a vaporous 
veil that magnifies their outlines, and seems to portray them 
as gigantic phantasies of dusky shadow ; the blue thick air, 
loaded with vapour that presents them as a massive bulk of 
deep but monotonous azure ; or the interval of the vernal 
stoim, that, with excessive vividity, portrays the hills, as in 
a telescope, green as the grassy meadow, with every rock, 
promontory, rib, buttress, glen, and pass, distinct to the naked 
eye, — ^present, as the seasons roll in their circuit, a continued 
series of kaleidoscopic changes. 

The singular clearness which occasionally invests distant 
objects is the certain precursor of storm and rain; and the 
brighter the view, the nearer is the storm. I have very often 
seen the hills assume, in various portions of the chain, and 
sometimes at once throughout their whole length, this delu- 
sive though pleasing phenomenon. Once, and once only, in 
the spring of 1837, did I observe it with such overpowering 
splendour as to attmct general attention, and to be considered 
as extraordinary. At the distance of nine miles, from whence 
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I observed it, a little after noon, the whole range of hills were 
illuminated with such splendour, and were arrayed in such 
vivid distinctness, as apparently to place the observer within 
a mile of the place ; objects appeared visible never seen, under 
ordina/ry circumstances^ and on the turnpike-road at Little 
Malvern moving figures were plainly discernible; the Prio- 
ries of Great and Little Malvern, with every tree, field, cot- 
tage, rock, road, glen, and coppice, seemed brought close to 
the view, forming a magic and brilliant spectacle, on which 
the eye gazed delighted while it lasted. A furious hail-storm 
closely followed this aerial prelude. Moonlight is scarcely 
favourable, except for a very near view of the hills ; though 
under peculiar circumstances presenting an inviting aspect, 
especially at the autumnal season, when near the noon of night 
the moon is solemnly " walking in her brightness,'' perhaps 
dipping upon the summits of the chain, while trails of me- . 
teoric light are swimming at intervals across the silent pole. 
But the summer-evening lightning, when all the landscape is 
darkly wrapt in the gloom of a starless eve, has undoubtedly 
a very fine effect when, apparently from a distance, streaming 
from behind the highest peaks. Then, as the effulgent glow 
seems to open heaven, the dark ridges of the hills rise dis- 
tinctly amidst the fiery glow ; but, seen only for a moment, 
relapse into the deepest shadow. Again the illumination 
sweeps up the sky in dazzling contoi-tions of radiant though 
momentary hght, and again for a brief space the dark ridges 
of the hills frown, like murky phantoms, amidst the lambent 
flames, still seen at successive but lengthened intervals, as 
blaze succeeds blaze along the black horizon. 

Clouds and mists diversify the prospects from the hills at 
all times more or less ; and to the presence or absence of these 
the prospect is indebted for its confined, extensive, or varied 
aspect. In winter, when a dense mantle of fog invests the 
whole chain, and a westerly wind sweeps across the ridge, 
the effect sometimes approaches the sublime, as, winding up 
a soUtary glen, overspread with massy lichened stones that 
have fallen from the steeps above, the distant landscape be- 
comes by degrees shut out, or lost in blue obscurity, while 

b2 
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nothing' is seen around but the mist dashing* furiously in co- 
lumnar wreaths upon the hill-side, while an abyss of vapour 
conceals the plain, and the higher points of the chain are in- 
volved in the same grey suffiision. 

" Now back I turn to mark 
The winding path. Bat all is grey and void ; 
On eyery side thick and impervious clouds 
Stretch their dark-bosom'd forms. The spacious world 
Liyes but in memory." CotUe, 

I once climbed to the summit of the North hill early in an 
autumnal morning', when a remarkable scene presented itself. 
About two miles from the western base of the hills vast tumu- 
lar masses of white cloud lay encamped, as it seemed, upon the 
face of the country for a long extent; while, from their rest- 
ing-place to the base of the hills, all the landscape was of " the 
freshest tenderest" bluish green. At this time the whole east- 
em expanse was perfectly clear of cloud. While I was thus 
gazing, a detachment from the main body slowly moved to the 
foot of the hill on which I stood, and its adjacent neighbour 
the Sugar-Loaf hill; and, without ascending far up, began to 
defile in rapid succession by the valley, between the North hill 
and the Worcestershire Beacon, to the eastern side of the hills, 
where they seemed to dissipate. I have never seen any thing 
in nebular displays so closely resembling a military evolution 
as this ; the magnificent cloudy tents, overspreading the plain 
upon the vividly green woods, was inexpressibly charming; 
while the order with which the cloudy column moved on, as 
if by word of command, to the defile of the hills, and then 
dashed rapidly through it, to be seen no more, was as exciting 
as it was extraordinaiy. My companion in many a ramble, 
who stood beside me, admitted that he had never seen any 
thing like it before. In early summer, the landscape is often 
rendered extremely beautiful soon after sunrise by the flood 
of horizontal vapour, that makes the country appear one vast 
expanse of water, diversified, wherever any heights uprear 
themselves above the ordinary level of the plain, by apparent 
romantic islands invested with hanging woods, and taking 
singular and variable forms; while the wide ocean seems to 
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wind on and insinuate itself far among the distant hills. 
This appearance continues only while the sun remains near 
the horizon. 

At the same season, after the mist has entirely left the 
vales, detached cloudy columns, slowly creeping up the hills 
among the rocks, will oft»n amusiB the wanderer by partially 
enveloping him, veiling the landscape below from his view 5 
or, gliding above him, bathe in dew the black lichened rocks ; 
or, in milk-white fleeces, float in feathery delicacy high up the 
stony ravines and mossy ramparts. A storm, or its showery 
prelude, can scarcely be witnessed without something of awe, 
especially when, as I have noticed, a dark cloud whirls with 
increasing rapidity round the highest point of the chain till it 
has attained a portentous magnitude. But when the storm 
leaves the hills, to waste its fury upon the country below, 
then, while all above is of the brightest and purest azure, it 
is pleasing to behold the black wave, as it sweeps across the 
plain, in quick succession involving wood, village, and city, 
in its sable folds. 

Sunset, in its countless varieties, may be well studied from 
the western declivities of the range. Much of its beauty will, 
of course, depend upon the clearness of the western and north- 
ern horizon. Sometimes a cloud will appear suspended the 
greater part of the day upon the Clee hills, the Wrekin, and 
Montgomeryshire mountains. The Teme has appeared in the 
morning brightly verdant, and lazily playing with noiseless 
motion upon its hot steaming pebbles ; but the approach of 
evening brings the noise of a multitude of waters, and a de- 
luge tumbles convulsively down its wears to stain the cleai*er 
waters of the Severn. Then, as the clouds are dissipated on 
the Salopian and Cambrian heights, the descending sun tinges 
them with rose and saffron. The distant mountains, bathed 
in purple radiance, show the over-topping summits clearly de- 
fined upon the horizon's verge ; range beyond range appears 
in a succession that confuses the eye, and gives ample scope 
to the imagination ; while some very distant hill, like a dark 
rock obtruding upon the sun's red and sinking disk, astonishes 
and engages the charmed attention of the thoughtful observer. 
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March is not a month to tempt every one upon the breezy 
hills ; but the lover of nature may think it worth his while to 
mount there, even if he find it necessary to cling to the rock 
or turf for protection and safety. Under such circumstances I 
have lain prostrate, or knelt upon the ground, when standing 
was out of the question. The wind, bursting with the noise of 
thunder over the narrow ridge, rendered the voice almost use- 
less, and the elemental uproar volleyed implacable and un- 
appeasable. But the whole of the Cambrian hills, from the 
Sugai'-Loaf and Black mountains, along the bleak forest of 
Eadnor and Montgomeryshire moimtains, to the Long Mynd 
and Caradoc of Salop, all enveloped in snow white as ermine, 
— an amphitheatre of lustrous exciting splendour, — was an 
ample return for the outlay of fatigue bestowed on the ad- 
venture. 

But, oh, how glorious the prospect, how delightful the 
review of the eastern landscape, as the sun declines westward 
behind his mountain-throne ! Tower and steeple flash amid 
the green woods in rapid succession : now the Severn dis- 
plays a serpentine fold brilliant as molten silver; now some 
distant pool seems a diamond upon nature's verdant robe. The 
radiance strays onward; Worcester's noble cathedral, Tewkes- 
bury's soleWn abbey lightens up in resplendent array, soon lost 
in succeeding shadow. Half the landscape reposes within the 
shadow of the hills. Distant waters gleam and vanish, dis- 
tant towers in momentary pageant appear and disappear; 
the woods are green and purple by turns, as they get upon 
the hem of the advancing robe of evening. The last brilliant 
Jiash of light now rests upon the eastern amphitheatre : for 
a moment the extensive belt of hills flames as a fiimace ; the 
next, all is dark but the roseate clouds stretching in the sky, 
where the white-faced fiill-orbed moon is just commencing 
her nocturnal walk. 

It has often been stated by the best philosophers, that 
the constituents of the air are the same when taken from the 
highest hill or the lowest moist noisome or unwholesome 
locality. Although this may be true upon a grand scale, 
yet as adventitious matters floating in the atmosphere, and 
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rendering it sufficiently unpleasant to our senses, are yet un- 
appreciable by experiment, perhaps the fact only proves the 
imperfection of the philosophical instruments used in analyza- 
tion. At all events, certain it is, that in ascending moderate 
eminences hke these, the spirits become essentially volatilized, 
and the mind assumes a more etherial tone. Whether this 
may arise from the lessened load of the atmospherical column 
sustained, or whether it really be that the air is decidedly 
purer and more free from gross particles, certainly the effect 
is produced ; and I question whether any one climbs^ these 
hills without feeling, for the time at least, wiser and better 
for doing so, and impressed with more virtuous resolves. 
Crime probably reigns less in the breasts of alpine tribes 
than in those of the plains ; and certainly liberty and inde- 
pendence have ever dwelt among mountain solitudes. It may 
be remarked, indeed, that the most reckless bandits have 
had their habitations upon the misty mountains ; that " high 
places" have witnessed scenes of the cruellest superstition, and 
that the cry of mercy has been heard in vain amidst the de- 
solate mountains. Still, the general impulse will remain ; and 
let any one, however gross his material frame, try a morning 
walk up the Malvern hills in the exhilarating bracing air of 
a fine spring or even November morning. He may mount 
half-way up in vain ; but if he reaches the summit without a 
thrill of pleasure, without a mental glow, without a rapturous 
exclamation, then he will be unfit to feed on " angels' food," 
and remain for ever a heavy " clod of the valley." 
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EXCURSION I. 

FROM OBBAT MALYEBK TO THE HOLLT-BU8H HILL, BT THE WINBg' 
POINT. 

" At this early hour, 
4 While all around is silence, I will mount 

The Malvern Hills." Cottle. 

A PLEASING feature in the Malvern Naturalists^ Club, which 
was formed early in 1863,* was monthly meetings of the mem- 
bers for instructive rambles in varying directions, that obser- 
vations might be collected in illustration of local natural his- 
tory, and specimens gathered or procured as the nucleus of a 
museum in Great Malvern that should be open to the visitors. 
An exploration thus constituted is peculiarly attractive, from 
the different tastes thus brought into focus; and if an ex- 
plorer fails in his own particular pursuit, he is almost sure to 
receive information in another direction, or elicit a new idea 
from the remark of a companion which might otherwise have 
escaped him. Wit and humour flash out from every object 
when " Greek meets Greek ;" and the excitement of air and 
exercise makes the intellect show its sunny side, like the rosy 
face of an apple when exposed to the sun's genial blaze. But 
this is merely an indication of the pleasurable excitement aris- 
ing from rambles ; as I shall only give an occasional remark 
of companionship, but violate no confidence, or state any 
thing at which private friendship might take an exception. 

On the particular day when the Club, in April 1853, 
made their rendezvous at the Winds' Point, at the northern 
base of the Herefordshire Beacon, the party took carriages 

• The Club is limited to fifty members ; the Kev. W. S. Symonds, 
Hector of Pendock, was elected President, and the Rev. F. Dyson Vice- 
President. Mr. Walter Burrow is the active and intelligent Honorary 
Secretary, who has also charge of the Society's Museum. 
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to that position ; but on the wings of the kestrel, which so 
often hovers, as if spell-bound, in mid-air over the delightftd 
scene, I shall progress myself on light foot up the rocks of the 
Worcestershire Beacon to the Wych, taking the occasion to 
notice any thing that may deserve the attention of a stranger 
along that line of route, and then rejoining the party. 

The glacis of the hill is invested with a short close 
turf, consisting in a great degree of the sheep's fescue-grass 
(I^estttca (mnd)j and the common Agrestis canina and vuU 
garis, as well as the sweet vernal-grass {Anthoxanthum od(h 
raturn), and Aira Jieamosa and prcecox, the latter often ex- 
cessively small. Indeed, from the close nibbling of sheep, 
the grasses and other plants on the Malvern hills are kept 
excessively minute, thus producing to the eye the effect of 
a nearly bare surface ; but the roots distend amazingly, and 
soil is very much accumulated as the rotten rock is peneti*ated 
and broken into. Among the turf in places a considerable 
quantity of moss insinuates itself, principally consisting of 
Hypnum pwrum and triquetrvm. Along the sides of the 
excavated walks, the pretty little aloe-leaved moss, Polytri- 
chum aloides, is often very abundant. 

Fungi are very plentifiil among the turf of the hills in the 
moist autumnal season ; and even in the spring different co- 
loured Clavarue may be found, and the dark-clustered Geoglos- 
sum glabrvm. The curious bright-red Sphcma milifaris may 
be oft»n met with at this time, with a long subterraneous stem, 
generally in connection with a dead lepidopterous chrysalis. 
The little sanguine Peziza humosa may be noticed frequently 
on looking close among dark masses of JPolytricha, 

In proceeding along the eastern side of the Worcestershire 
Beacon, great protruding masses of syenitic rock meet the 
eye, all more or less hoary with the mouldy impressions of 
time's fingers, or partially verdant with a scrubby growth of 
the bilberry ( Vacciniu7n myrtilltis) and the common poly- 
podium. They are closely invested with a dense growth of 
lichens, particularly Parmelia saxatilis, and the dull grey 
P, physodes ; and it is remarkable how some restrict them- 
selves to one particular rock, and are scarcely to be found 
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elsewhere. Thus, on a huge mass hereabouts, a considerable 
quantity of rock-hair (Alectoria juhata) grows, and there 
is little of it in any other place ; and on a rock in a ravine 
near the Wych road, the Nephroma resvpinata flourishes to 
some extent, though I have not met with it on any other 
rock throughout the range. The curious Umbilicaria pus- 
tulata so closely covers some rugged masses with its black 
sooty granulations, as to give them the appearance of having 
been scarified with fire; yet in moist weather they seem only 
marked by a greenish-coloured leather. Some of these lichens, 
being very enduring, seem to have attained to a consider- 
able age. The Stereocaulon is developed so minutely on the 
Malvern rocks, as to be scarcely visible except to a prying 
eye ; but in one of its varieties (Jbotryosum) it appears clus- 
tered in lines among the crannies and recesses like silver span- 
gles. If these delicate glaucous-green granuliferous lichens 
are examined with a lens, they appear with spreading arms, 
like some minute branching shrub, and beautiful as a mineral 
efflorescence. But more about the lichens hereafter. 

Clusters of gorse stud the sides of the hills rather abund- 
antly, but more especially the northern part of the chain; for 
the Herefordshire Beacon is almost bare. This gorse, called 
" fiizzen" by the rustics, is mostly kept in thick round masses 
by the nibbling of the sheep ; and consequently ofiers a capi- 
tal covert for the nests of the smaller birds, as linnets, yellow- 
hammers, (fee. The cuckoo is ever on the look-out during 
the vernal season for these nests; and at this time its musical 
note, not yet grown hoarse, may be heard not only by day, 
but throughout the night. I have seen the cuckoo flying 
along very early in the morning with an q^^ in its mouth, 
most likely its own, which it was conveying to the nest of 
some little warbler, according to its well-known and singular 
economy. The gorse upon the hills all belongs to the large au- 
tumnal-flowering variety called Ulex Gallii ; nor have I ever 
met with the common JJ. europcev^, except in the valleys 
below. The hill-sides are thus resplendent with the golden 
flowers of this gorse in July and August, while the commons 
where the U. europceua grows ai-e as brilliant in April. 
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Birds are not very numerous on the hills; hut a few 
pairs of wheat-ears (Saancola cenanthe) may be generally seen 
about the rocks after Mai*ch; and the little active and bold 
stonechat (Sajncola rubicola) is frequent enough, clicking 
like two stones struck together, on the edges of the gorse- 
bushes. The kestrel, or windhover (Falco tinmincultis), may 
be often observed ftirtively rounding a rock, or poised in air, 
with outstretched wings above it, sHghtly fanning with his 
wing-feathers ; then still as a cloud in the zenith for a short 
time — quivering again — then off like a shot. An old man 
told me some years ago, that he had known a nest of the 
kestrel-hawk to be built regulai'ly on the Ivyscaur rock. 
North hill, for seventy yeai*s ; but the resort of visitors to 
the rock, and the new broad path made by it, had effectu- 
ally scalded the hawk away to seek a more secluded shelter. 
The kite (Falco milvtis) was once no stranger to these hills ; 
and within the last fifty years. Dr. Booker, in his Letters 
on Malvern, thus mentions the bird, as if not then very un- 
common : " So singular was the serenity of the air at that 
elevation, that while over his head a kite was taking his pas- 
time on steady outstretched pinions, a downy feather dropt 
from it in almost a perpendicular direction." My friend, Mr. 
Jabez Allies, the observant author of the Antiquities and 
Folk-Lore of Worcestershire, has informed me, that in his 
youthful days the kite was well known about Alfrick, about 
six miles north of Great Malvern ; and that there was a cop- 
pice there where they might often be heard "mewing," as 
the country-people called it ; but at length guns and persecu- 
tion drove them away. It is worthy of remark, that in 1850 
the kites once more returned to their old haunt at Alfrick ; 
for at that time the principal house and estate there, called 
the Grimsend, had fallen into " chancery" or lawyers' hands, 
and was unoccupied and waste. 

Birds of comparative rarity are occasionally seen or killed 
about Malvern, as the grey phalarope {Phalarapus lobatm), 
in the autumn of 1854 ; and several hawfinches or grosbeaks 
{Coccothraustes vulgaris) in the winter following. My fiiend, 
the Rev. W. Thorn, also noticed the great herring-gull {La- 
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ru8 argentatus) on the wing near the Link in the early part 
of 1865. No doubt a list of such occasional visitors may be 
made; and I trust this will be done when the museum of the 
Club is filled up. The ring-ouzel {Turd/us torquatus, Lin.) 
is, however, a migrating bird, that always presents itself in 
the autunm for a week or fortnight to feed upon the berries 
of the mountain-ash, — a tree that has been much planted 
about the base of the hills. 

On gaining the brow of the hill on the way to the Wych, 
the foundation of a summer or prospect-house appears, built 
by the late Coimtess of Harcourt, and known as ^'Lady Har- 
court's Tower." It was only a circular stone building, with 
a ground-floor and conical iron roof. It was the scene of a 
sad catastrophe on the 1st July, 1826, and has been since 
demolished. Six young ladies and two gentlemen fi-om 
Herefordshire were spending the day upon the hills, and had 
entered this tower to enjoy a repast and rest themselves. 
While within it, a storm came on ; and the lightning, proba- 
bly attracted by the iron covering of the building, struck it, 
rendering the whole party for a time insensible, and causing 
the death of two of the ladies. 

Keeping along the ridge, not far south from the remains of 
Lady Harcourt's Tower, a hollow appears upon the left hand, 
being the remains of an old mining excavation which was at- 
tempted here in the last century, but to very little purpose. 
The natives call it " the gold-mine ;" and here is, in fact, a vein 
or segregation of soft gold-coloured mica, which children col- 
lect, and try to force upon any visitor who may wish to carry 
off a sparkling relic of the hills. There was a shaft sunk here 
for copper ore, but now filled up; yet among the rubbish some 
good syenitic specimens may yet be foimd, parti-coloured like 
serpentine. In the early part of the year I have noticed about 
this place an excessive growth of the little Mcenchia erecta. 

The cutting through the Wych next presents itself; the 
ancient narrow opening as well as the modem wider one, 
which shows a mass of ordinary syenites, with segregations 
of felspathic and homblendic rocks. At the east end is a re- 
markable vein of chlorite, with red syenite on either side of it. 
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In the following diagram, No. 1 is the red syenite of the 
hill ; 2, a dark homhlendic band ; 3, red syenite ', 4, the vein 
of chlorite ; 5, the massive red syenite. 




At the western extremity of the Wych excavation, the 
lower Silurian strata come nearly up to the trap; but the 
junction is not actually seen. Close to a little spring may be 
observed a mass of Caradoc sandstone and shale, apparently 
included within the syenite, but soft and unaltered by heat.* 
Westward of this, on the descent towards Colwall Copse, the 
Woolhope limestone breaks out, and is so profusely produc- 
tive of massive polypifers, as to present quite the idea of a 
coral-reef. The dip of the strata is towards the syenite; and 
from their position at the surface, numerous corals, though 
mostly broken, are easily to be obtained. 

From the Wych a wide path descends by a gentle incli- 
nation on the eastern side of the ridge to Malvern Wells and 
the Holy Well, passing by a pleasant seat shaded by a lofty old 
ash-tree. Above the recess in which the Holy Well, no doubt 
consecrated from long antiquity, is placed, the side of the hill 
has a peculiarly pretty appearance, especially in the early sum- 
mer, being thickly sprinkled with old thorns, which, covered 

♦ For minute particulars of the geology of the Malvern hills, and 
the Silurian strata in contact with them, reference must be made to 
the elaborate work of Professor John Phillips, in the Memoirs of the 
Geological Survey of Great Britain, 
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with their snowy blossoms, charmingly grace the scenery. 
They are of dwarfish growth, but with close contorted arms, 
and must have existed here for centuries. I counted more 
than three hundred rings of annual growth in the trunk of 
one that had been accidentally felled; and this was not half 
the thickness of the greater number of them. As a picture 
of an aged hawthorn on the hills, the following lines may be 
taken from Cottle as an actual sketch from nature : 

" An aged thorn I see. 
How bent its matted head by the bleak wind. 
That in one current comes — howling and fierce ! 
A spectacle art thou, dishevelled thorn ! 
Though this the month of gladness, and the time 
When verdure thrives ; though now thy fellow-trees, 
Down in the vale, their summer dress put forth. 
And every spray, with gorgeous blossoms hung, 
Dances with happiness ; yet, heedless, thou. 
With here and there a solitary leaf. 
Look' St ever to the earth, disconsolate.'' 

An old "disheveird thorn," dwarf, bent, and bowed down 
to the ground on the hill-side, is often covered with a load 
of mosses, jungermanniae, and lichens, as desponding grief 
becomes fettered to the dust with accumulated misfortunes. 
And so Wordsworth has depicted an aged mountain thorn : 

" The thorn is bound 
With heavy tufts of moss, that strive 
To drag it to the ground." 

A row of mountain-ashes also graces the sides of the walks 
here, but these have been planted. 

A little beech-wood behind the Well's House Hotel may 
be noticed, as of interest to the botanist ; for here the 
rare and pretty Bryum roseum grows, as I have noticed for 
many years; and I have gathered it at this spot in fiaiit. Oc- 
casionally a beautiful little species of Cyathum grows upon 
its foliage; so endless are the combinations of phytological 
growth, but seen only by those who pry into their wonderful 
mysteries. The same little beech-grove conceals the curious 
Phall%L8 fcetidv^ in its stony recesses. 
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Among the bushes on the sides of the hill above, the great 
wood-ant (Fm^mica rufus) builds its large nest; and when 
residing at the Wells a few years since, I noticed an instance 
of its indomitable obstinacy in not being put out of its way. 
The principal path, by which provisions, &c. were taken to 
the nest, was carried across one of the broad pathways on the 
hill-side made for visitors, much to their inconvenience and 
the dread of ladies. Accordingly, some sweepers were set 
to work daily, who, of course, scattered the ants in all direc- 
tions. But it was of little use. The moment the sweepers 
were off, or had moved farther on, the ants swarmed on 
their accustomed road, as dreadless of any interference, or 
treating it with stolid indifference. So the contest went on 
throughout the summer; the sweepers, of course, having it 
all their own way while they had arms in their hands, and 
destroying himdreds of ants with the besom of destruction. 
But when the sweepers retired, the ants returned undaunt- 
edly to the charge, and held their own with determined ob- 
stinacy. I always saw the ants proceeding along ais usual 
when the sweepers were away; and they were never actually 
conquered, though suffering dreadfully. At the close of the 
season both parties retired ; and I believe the following year 
the ants walked another way. 

Ascending by one of the winding walks to the ridge of 
the hill, and advancing towards the Winds' Point, the views 
on either side become very fine and interesting, paiiiicularly 
the giant and entrenched mass of the Herefordshire Beacon, 
with the woody hollow at its base ; while the tower of Little 
Malvern Priory-church, just peering from among the trees, 
is an object of interest, at once waking up the imagination 
or rekindling the memory. 

But leaving Little Malvern for another occasion, it is time 
to rejoin the members of the club who were to meet their 
friends at the Winds' Point, where there is now a little inn 
called the British Camp. Here we met our president, the 
Rev. W. S. Symonds, an indefatigable geologist, armed at 
all points, and ever ready to impart instruction to the in- 
quirer. Before proceeding further, the great quarry at this 
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place, where masses of felspar, hornblende, quartz, and inica, 
appear mixed and jammed in the utmost confusion, was at- 
tentively examined. I shall quote from the Memoirs of the 
Geological Survey what Professor Phillips has noted of the 
mineralogical appearances of these rocks, as the highest pos- 
sible authority : 

" At Winds' Point, where the Ledbury road crosses the Malvern 
Hills, is a large quarry, where imperfect stratification appears in the 
mixture of felspar, quartz, mica, and hornblende ; irregular laminae, 
veins, lumps, and ramified masses of red felspar, quartz, and what 
must be called granite, abound. The beds are more or less undulated 
and even twisted, but generally dip northwards (n.e. or n.w.) about 
30*. Joints ranging nearly east and west cross these beds, and are 
lined by much carbonate of lime, some quartz, and a little sulphate of 
barytes. Slickenside surfaces indicate motion in various directions, 
and some of the fissures are somewhat venigenous ; masses of mica, 
hornblende, and felspar, may be picked up almost unmixed with other 
ingredients, and the degrees of their admixture are endless. There 
is no great felspar dyke or granite vein, but the masses of these sub- 
stances are large and irregularly mixed with the bedded hornblendic 
rock. In the descent of the road toward Little Malvern a few seeming 
dykes occur, and laminated gneissic and hornblendic masses are seen 
dipping in various directions. Proceeding along the summit we find 
in almost every ridge and hollow some fresh combination of the fel- 
spathic, quartzose, hornblendic, and micaceous elements which make 
up the endless varieties of the Malvern rocks. In a few places epidote 
veins are traceable. A cone of red felspar is followed by a hollow full 
of hornblende slate, the laminse dipping east, with veins of epidotlc 
syenite or even granite, and quartz ; and this succeeded by mounds of 
richly hornblendic crystallised syenite, and a mottled mixture of red 
felspar and grey quartz. 

" Farther on, syenites, massive and slaty ; crystallised granular 
and slaty hornblendes; then a more or less micaceous slaty rock, which 
may be called gneiss, mixed with veins and masses of every shape of 
hornblende, felspar, and quartz. The gneissic beds sometimes dip east 
20* to 90", and often appear to cross the axis of the mountains in ridges 
directed to the n.n.b. between Malvern Wells and the Wych. Syen- 
ites red and green, with abundance of pure felspar and pure hornblende, 
appear about Malvern Wells. South of the Wych the gneissic beds are 
frequent, and dip to the s.s.B. and b., mixed with syenites and felspathic 
masses and lumps. Appearances of veins in these hills are very fre- 
quent. Felspathic veins two feet wide appear near Malvern Wells ; a 
vein of chlorite is cut through in the Wych ; below Winds' Point horn- 
blende veins appear, crossing bedded and laminated syenite with mica- 
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ceous surfaces ; but these and many others like them are perhaps ex- 
treme cases of segregation, not really veins filling fissures. Such yeins, 
indeed, except of an inch or so in breadth, where they are composed of 
quartz and mica, or of pearl spar, or of sulphate of barytes, can hardly 
be quoted in these hills, and hence it is no wonder that mineral yeins 
are entirely absent."* 

The spot, where the lane leading to Colwall joins the road 
to Ledbuiy at the Camp Inn, was formerly called Bnrstner's 
Cross, from a cross that probably stood, there in olden days; 
and it was near this place that a cottager, digging a ditch 
in 1650, found a coronet of gold, set with precious stones, 
which, after passing through various hands, realised, it is 
said, more than 2500Z. to the last possessor. It had most 
likely belonged to a British prince ; but whether purposely 
buried, or lost in flight, can only be conjectured. In the 
valley below, westward, an old fosse-road leads to a place 
called Old Castle, doubtless the site of a very ancient forti- 
fied post ; and by the side of the old road is an evident sepul- 
chral tumulus, hitherto, I believe, unnoticed. 

In proof of the Roman occupation of the Hereford Beacon 
camp and its vicinity, a curious discovery of coins was made 
in little Malvern parish in 1847, on the edge of a quarry by 
the road-side to Ledbury. About thi'ee hundred were found, 
in two lots : one just beneath the soil, accidentally broken 
upon by Mr. Cox Mayne ; and the other found in an earthen 
pot close by, the next day, by a man from Colwall. The 
coins were all of what is called by numismatists "second 
brass," of the five emperors, Diocletianus, Maximianus Her- 
cules, Constantius Chlorus, Galerius Maximianus, and Maxi- 
minus Daza, falling within the period a.d. 286-311; the 
larger part of them so sharp and well defined, that they 
could hardly ever have been in circulation.f 

Our party descended from the Winds' Point into the cop- 
pices skirting the northern base of the Herefordshire Beacon, 
and often called " The Snowdrop Valley," from the number 

♦ Mem. Geol. Snrv., toI. ii. pt. i. pp. 31, 2. 

t See full particulars in Allies' Antiquities and Folk-Lore of Wor- 
cestershire, 8vo, pp. 160-3, 
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of apparently wild or naturalised snowdrops growing there, 
and noticed in Withering's Botany, when first published in 
the last centuiy. I have here observed them myself for 
many years ^ and they extend into the adjacent wood, as if 
quite indigenous. I have formerly felt disposed to consider 
them as such, as there is no dwelling neai* at hand; but when 
we reflect how many introduced plants are continually break- 
ing forth from the bounds of the garden, when our cHmate 
is adapted to their growth, it is perhaps only a question of 
time how long the snowdrop has beautified the turf here ; 
and it would be too confident an assertion to say that it had 
existed here always, equally with the primrose. In pressing 
through the coppice, strewed with blue-bells and the yellow 
weasel-snout ( Galeohdohn luteum), the interlacing branches of 
hazels and old stems of brambles often stopped our progress ; 
but the flowers of the wild cherry (Prunics cerastes) diver- 
sified tne wood, and abundance of the lurid green Paris 
quadrifolia appeared just coming into flower — some with 
additional leaves, as is frequently the case in barren plants, 
and more rarely in the flowering ones. This multiplication 
of parts, whether of leaves or petals, in flowers, is an in- 
gredient in folk-lore superstition that has long been trea- 
sured in the rustic calendar : 

" The primrose, when with six leaves* gotten grace, 
Maids, as a true-love, in their bosoms place." 

And so the Paris, frequently sporting from its four-leaved 
propriety, was adopted for this reason, and the name of 
" Tpue-love" given to it. 

^In the early part of May, the primaveral and vernal floras 
unite together ; as warm weather comes on, primroses begin 
to fade ; though in marshy places the CaWia palvstrisy or 
water-blob, is yet a brilliant object; and cowslips have not 
lost their beauty. But the stitchwort is beginning to show 
a line of silver under the hedges ; the crosswort exhibits its 
yellow flowers; and the red lychnis tells of long summer-days 

* Meaning petals. 
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approacliing. On all sides the pear-orchards are lustrous in 
bridal attire. 

Ascending from the Snowdrop Valley, the Ledbury road 
is crossed, and the Eastnor demesne entered upon. Near 
the lodge-gate the Silurian strata^ in its approach towards the 
syenite, is almost vertical; but further westward, the side of 
Chances Pitch well exhibits the Ludlow formation dipping 
west, and its jointed structure is there apparent. Following 
the road to Eastnor, and descending into the wooded valley, 
a singular raised way appears, which seems like a great 
ancient earth-work, but in reality represents the crescent- 
shaped course of the Wenlock limestone, which forms a nar- 
row hill for two miles, dipping rapidly westwards, the two 
sides being quite abrupt, and on either hand a broad valley 
formed in shale. Being well wooded, except the space left 
for the road on the top, it presents a most rem£u*kable aspect, 
especially where hoary indigenous junipers adorn the rocky 
ground, or spreading yew-trees of ancient date canopy it with 
an impervious shade. Enormous quantities of wild daffodils 
{Narcissus psevdo-nardssus) grow among the underwood; 
and at the time we passed many of them were yet in flower. 
The flat meadows intervening between the Herefordshire 
Beacon and Ledbury, on the southern side of the Hereford 
road, are covered with the wild daffodil in March and April, 
though in a dwarf state. 

At the edge of the wood under the Beacon is a clear but 
small piece of water, called Walm's Well,* once much fre- 
quented for bathing by the people of the neighbourhood, but 
now altogether neglected. In the vicinity of Walm's Well 
the Wenlock limestone presents some very complicated sec- 
tions before it rises into the Ridgeway ; for, as remarked by 
Professor Phillips, in going from Walm's Well along the 
bridle-road towards the W. N. W., " we find (after passing 
the Woolhope limestone, in two divisions, dipping eastward 
32°) no less than seven bands (some being solid limestone, and 

♦ This well, or rather bath, was formerly in estimation as a cure for 
cutaneous diseases ; and there was a wooden hut for bathers, — now re- 
moved. 

C 
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some only calcareous balls), which generally range N. 10° W., 
and either dip to the westward, or appear nearly vertical."* 

In ascending the hill towards the obelisk erected by the 
first Earl Somers to the memory of his gallant son. Colonel 
Cocks, who fell at the siege of Burgos, the junction of the 
Caradoc sandstone with the Woolhope limestone was passed, 
the latter being here exposed to view, with a reversed dip 
eastward, and appears as a detached mass, though doubtless 
connected with the outcrop of the same limestone near Walm's 
Well ; but the connection cannot be actually traced. 

The western base of the Malvern chain, from the Here- 
fordshire Beacon southwards, has, from its wild, woody, and 
broken aspect, a very bold and artistic eflfect. Wide masses 
of wood cover the acclivities up to the very shoulders of the 
hills, where the trenches of the mighty Beacon appear, on by 
the bare ridge of Swynyard Hill to the tufted Holly-bush 
mount, distinguished by its twin summits and single investing 
ditch ; while the Obelisk Hill stands out westward as a lateral 
spur from the main axial ridges, itself belted with wood about 
its sides, the rocks of the Ragged-stone rising up still more 
distant. On a bright May-day, as the hills rise into a clear 
blue sky, and the passing shadows of clouds ride over them, 
the scene becomes one bordering on excitement. 

The Obelisk Hill deserves especial notice, from the thick 
soft purplish grey and brown sandstones that compose it, the 
grey beds being fossiliferous, and the purple strata the lowest 
of the Caradoc fonnation. The fossils found here are pecu- 
liar ; and, with the exception of the small trilobites met with 
in the black shales below, which are of limited extent, are the 
earliest forms of animal hfe yet met with in the Malvern 
palseozooic fauna. Lingula attenuata and Arcct^ eastnori 
may be particularly mentioned. 

One of the most interesting facts in the geology of the 
Malvern range is here presented to view. Professor Phillips 
was of opinion that the eruption of the syenite at the bottom 
of the primaeval sea was anterior to the deposit of any strata 
now in contact with it on either side of the hills. But on the 
♦ Mem. GeoL Surv. vol. ii. pt. i. p. 83. 
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declivity of the hill, between the Obelisk and Bi'onsill Castle, 
and between Keysend Hill and Rowick, are a number of trap- 
pean protuberances, about fourteen in the whole, rising above 
the suifaee in ground partly formed of black shales, and partly 
of greenish sandstones, called " volcanic" by Sir R. Murchison, 
These, then, have been erupted among the black shales during 
the deposition of the lower Silurian strata. To render evident 
the position of the black shales, the lowest bed in which or- 
ganic remains have been here found, the following section in 
type may be taken from Phillips in the Greological Survey : 



w. 




Malvern ridge. New Red Marls. 

The sandstones in this section, taken through the summit 
of the Holly-bush valley, have evidently been deposited during 
eruptive action ; and they have apparently been subjected to 
some baking process, though with little alteration to their 
structure, except at the south-western end of the Ragged- 
stone Hill, in contact with the syenite, where the strata ap- 
pear indurated, altered, and changed in composition. These 
sandstones are frequently of a greenish colour and trappean 
appearance ; no traces of organic remains have been obtained 
from them, except supposed fdcoidal impressions. The black 
shales,* that succeed the sandstones, are only seen within a 
crescent extending from Keysend to Midsummer Hills ; and 

* Sir B. MurchisoD, in his latest work on ** Siluria," states that these 
same black schists, or a portion of them, which constitute the lowest 
fossil-bearing sediment of the tract, " are thrown off to the east, as well 
as to the west, of the emptiYe or syenitic chain, at Midsummer Hill, to 
the south of the Hereford Beacon. This is seen in traversing the ridge 
near its south end, from Keys-End Street on the east, by the White- 
leaved Oak, to the first arable ground on the west" Thus it would 
appear that, at the south end of the Malvern chain, the igneous rocks 
burst through, and altered the Silurian strata they came in contact 
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are a very low deposit of the Silurian succession, correspond- 
ing with the black shales which lie beneath the Llandeilo 
limestone in Pembrokeshire. They have been here excavated 
in one or two spots, on a colourable pretence to find coal ; and 
among a heap of dehris from such a working, Professor Phil- 
lips, while resting from an exploration, was fortunate enough 
to find some very small trilobites, — Olenvs bisulcattis and 0. 
humilis. These are the most ancient specimens of the ma- 
rine productions of the Malvem palaeozooic sea yet detected. 

The trappean bosses that have been intruded\into the 
black shales appear in a crescent shape along their western 
boundary, from Keysend Hill, by Fowlet Farm, and above 
BronsiU Castle, to beneath the obelisk. They present a re- 
markable appearance in mounds or bosses, some of which put 
on very much the shape of ancient tumuli, especially one just 
beyond Bronsill Castle shaded with trees; or with broken 
decomposing stones strewed on their surface, they might be 
imagined ruins of some castellum long demolished, or even 
druidical temple. Four occur on the declivity of the hill 
stretching above Bronsill Castle to the Obelisk; and near 
Fowlet Farm are many other remarkable trap mounds, one 
of which, of a regular swelling figure, and quarried at 
the summit, looks like a volcanic crater. They are, for the 
most part, masses of greenstone, often in a very decomposing 
state; and porphyritic and amygdaloidal structures occur. 
Professor Phillips has remarked, that '^ two or three of the 
little inequalities which they occasion in the surface are like 
miniature volcanic domes, owing, no doubt, to the atmosphe- 

with. Sir Roderick, in proof of the former effects of the " eruptive 
molten matter in transmuting the character and condition of the sedi- 
ments through which it burst forth,** directs attention to the natural 
section at th« Ragged^tone HilL "The student will th«n see," he 
observes, " that as the strata which flank the ridge on either side ap- 
proach to its centre, which is composed of igneous rocks, they gradu- 
ally become more hard aad brittle ; and that, their flag-like character 
gradually ceasing, the beds pass into thick and sub-crystalline amor- 
phous mASses, in which the lines of bedding are lost, and the substance 
is much altered and Assured by many devious joints with serpentinous 
coatings." — Murchison*s Sihna^ 8vo, 1854^ p. 94. 
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ric waste, which has frequently excavated the felspathic rock 
to a resemblance of cellular lava. In other cases, the decom- 
posing" greenstone shows a few rude prisms and many sphe- 
roidal masses." 

While some of our party were investigating' the green- 
stone of the mounds, the Rev. W. Thorn, a close-hunting or- 
nithologist, had detected the nest of a nuthatch (Sitta evro* 
pad) in the hollow of an old apple-tree, and called upon some 
of us to notice the motions of the female bird, which, anxious 
for her young, seemed careless of her own preservation, and 
attracted our attention to herself by every means in her power* 
She spread out her wings, drooped her tail, and strutted upon 
the trunk of the tree full before us, without manifesting the 
slightest fear on her own accoimt, evidently to call off our at-* 
tention from the young brood within the hollow. At other 
times the nuthatch is a very shy bird, seldom seen, except 
in solemn groves, or about old trees in the autumnal season. 
Then, perhaps, should the wanderer be seated on a time-wom 
half-broken seat beneath a monstrous distorted wych-elm, a 
loud tapping noise, accompanied with falling fronds of lichens^ 
directs his eye to where the nuthatch is hard at work, batter-* 
ing upon a decayed branch, head downwards. Plump comes 
another shower of Hchens ; and then the blue-plumaged bird, 
running down the branch, is lost to the eye behind the main 
bole of the tree. Another tapping, and again he has vanished 
among the shrouds, almost to the topmost branches ; and view- 
ing him from beneath, his orange breast appears in rich relief 
amidst the labyrinth of boughs he is resting among. But he 
is too restless to stop long in a place : off he is again, running 
up and down, here and there 3 now tapping, now running, and 
then furiously stocking, he shows a determination to make 
some chips, at least, whatever else may be the result of his 
incessant movements. 

We were now near the modem house that has been erected 
opposite the ruins of Bransill, or Bronsill* Castle ; and the oc- 

* I believe this name is merely Onth'ill castle, or castle on the hill, 
a consonant having been vulgarly prefixed, as common in and around 
Worcestershire. 
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cupier^ Mr. Oakley, hospitably presented refreshments to the 
dub, by no means unaoceptable after a long ramble. The site 
of the old fortress occupies a square piece of wooded ground, 
surrounded on all sides by a broad, yet entire moat, in a most 
secluded but pretty situation. Access is now obtained by a 
stone arch, where formerly the drawbridge was placed. Only 
(me round tower, and the foundations of some others, remain 
to mark the position of this little border fortalice. There 
would seem, however, to have been a tower at each comer of 
the now overgrown area, besides those at the entrance ; and 
one in the centre, probably the keep. The ruins seem sug- 
gestive of no very extensive place ; and one could well believe 
that, existing in troublous times, its owner might be one of 
that Italian class, once famous in romances, who occasionally 
scom*ed the country on marauding enterprises, shifting to either 
side of contending parties, according as the wind blew or oc- 
casion served. I should be sorry to do injustice to the captain 
of Bronsill, if he was really a good man and true ; but I be- 
lieve there is no record as to who reared its towers, or when 
they were destroyed ; and no poet, not even Mr. Cottle, has 
made any suggestion to light up the ruins, except the trite 
moral of 

" A musing melancholy fills the mind. 
As we behold where BronsUl turrets stood. 
How are the days gone by I how changed the scene 
Since, circled by a vast and rich domain. 
Its towers arose I"* 

Which said " musing melancholy" might almost arise merely 
from the contemplation of an old haystack ! It sadly wants 
a little of Scott's Norham Castle-light upon the old tottering 
tower. Bronsill must have been dismantled at a very early 
period, if a judgment may be formed from the size of the 
monstrous spreading yew-trees now springing from the side 
of and overhanging the wide moat, and which appear to be 
about four hundred years old. It may have been sacked by 
the Welch, when, in the early part of Henry IV.'s reign, they 

♦ Cottle's Malvern Hills. 
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Yanquished Mortimer ; and for some time afterwards ravaged 
the EngKsh border, and even burned the suburbs of Worcester, 
under the banner of the wild and turbulent Owen Glwndwr. 

From BronsiU a pleasing upland walk among coppices 
brings the rambler to the Holly-bush hill, and the head of 
the Gullet glen, dividing the latter fipom Swinyard, or 
the Warren hill. At the eastern base of Swinyard hill the 
ground is very broken and marshy, densely bushy where the 
stream from the Gullet enters upon the common into a very 
deep dingle. At this spot I once gathered the green-leaved 
hounds-tongue {Cynoghssum sylvatictm), one of those plants 
devoted to shady places, and which, formerly not uncommon, 
from the uprooting of hedges and the advance of cultivation, 
has now almost disappeared from England. 

Swinyard hill presents the appearance of a very narrow bare 
ridge, along which the axial eruptive line is earned, and con- 
sists of numerous syenitic and granitic compounds. Here the 
Silurian strata occurs on both sides of the liill, and may be 
noticed sunk in a little hollow between it and the Hereford- 
shire Beacon. A path and bridle-road goes through the de- 
pression ; and hence Professor Phillips names this the " Silu- 
rian Pass" in the geological siirvey. 

A copse bordering on Castlemorton Conmion has much of 
the common lime {Tilia ewropcBci) within it; and in the field 
near the Priory Farm are some large trees of Tilia, grandi' 
folia; but these have been evidently planted, though now, 
perhaps, upwards of two centuries old. In the hedge of the 
same field in which the old lime-trees stand, there is a bush 
of the rare scented brier, Rosa sepvwmy which has been under 
my notice many years ; and I know no other locality for it 
in Worcestershire. 

The Herefordshire Beacon, from its mighty mass, throws 
down three ponderous buttresses to support it on the eastern 
side ; thus adding dignity to the scenery, as the eye wanders 
over these swelling mounds, with their jagged rocks, to the 
deeply entrenched crested fortress above. Between these 
buttresses are pleasant winding dingles, through the most 
northerly of which a rapid stream, that rises from a morass 
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at the back of the ruined Warren Farm-house, poui-s along 
the base of the Black Hill, and passing the farm-house be* 
low, is lost in sinuous curls among the meadows and flat green 
expanse that intervenes between the hills and the Severn. 

A deep hollow way, between the Priory Farm and Little 
Malvern church, reveals the Keiiper Marls, approaching close 
to the hills, and apparently quite undisturbed since their de- 
position. They have disclosed no organic remains, as far as ex- 
amined ; and may, perhaps, be the sediment of an expanse of 
tepid water once existing at the base of the hills on this side. 

Passing the mansion of Mr. Berrington, the lord of the 
manor, and owner of the parish, which seems partly formed 
out of the old buildings of the Priory, and has now extensive 
gai'dens on its southern side ; catching also the grey priory 
tower close to it, we pass on into the road. A short distance 
above, a stile leads into a dense grove, that now skirts the 
*^ dismal hollow" mentioned by Camden. This well demands 
a contemplative hour, few spots about the hills being so wooded 
or secluded as this. A walk winds among lofky oaks, admit- 
ting, at intervals, views of the distant landscape; until, turning 
into the thicket that hugs the hill-side, a deep glen appears, 
where the world is quite shut out, and in some places an um- 
brageous, even solemn gloom prevails. Lofty ashes^ under- 
wood, and a wilderness of brambles, clothe the gTOund on one 
side ; while a wooded hill on the other rises precipitately to 
the blue sky. An alder-covert fills the dingle below, in whose 
bottom, among golden saxifrages and other water-weeds, a 
little sibilous stream has its birth-place. Nature, in its sylvan 
rudeness, is here undisturbed ; and tall brakes, and withered 
umbelliferous stalks of the past year, remain till broken by 
the wind, and choke the rising flowers. The naturalist is 
tempted to force his way among briers and hidden stumps, 
over boggy soil and yielding mosses, to the margin of the 
murmuring rill below ; but tripping in his course, scares the 
blackbird from her seat, whose loud screams, as she wings ofi* 
from her nest, disturbs for a moment the quietude of the scene. 

Return we now, with somewhat bated pace, to rest our 
tilled limbs within-doors at Great Malvern* 



EXCURSION II. 

ACB088 THE HILLS, BY THE WINDING ViXLET, TO THE CROFT LIMB- 
QUABRIBS, MATHON, AND THENCE BT FUBLIEU LANE TO THE WTCH. 

**Is Malvern, then, thy theme? It is a name 
That wakes in me the thoughts of other years, 
And other friends. Would I had been with thee 
When thou didst wind the heights ! I could haye loved 
To lead thee in the paths I once had trod." Soutkey, 

Nowhere do the Malvern rocks present a more precipitous 
aspect, than on the northern side of the great depression 
between the Worcestei-shire Beacon and the North Hill ; and 
this may be said to be the only place where precipices not 
easily scaleable occur. Here the masses are well worthy of 
attentive examination, and may be followed nearly to the 
tinmcated summit of the hill. They are most abundantly 
clothed with lichens, among which is the complicate variety 
<}i Endocarpon miniatum; and some of the higher rocks are 
quite dingy with Pcurmelia stygia. Here also the white stone- 
crop (Sedum album) grows in detached patches, with gene- 
rally red turgid leaves, and but very rarely flowering; nor 
does it show any disposition to flower even when transplanted 
to a garden. A few ferns also adorn the broken steeps around. 
On the opposite side of the valley the rocks are also promi- 
nent and dislocated, though not exhibiting so extensive a facd 
as those of the North Hill ; water drips continually from the 
base of some of them, thus ofiering a good locality for the 
moisture-loving mosses ; and here lai'ge cushion-like tufts of 
the Zygodon Mougeotii may be noticed, which I have not 
observed on any other part of the Malvern ridges. On this 
moss I have seen in April a very minute pai^asitical Junger- 
inannia, which I believe is J. conniveTis, the long transparent 
stalks of its fructification lying prostrate on the moss, and 

c2 
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looking much like Grordian worms. A white incrustation, pro- 
bably Thelephora incrustansy covers portions of the wettest 
rock here. 

Professor Phillips remarks, that in the great North Hill 
the masses are syenitic, and of three bands principally. " The 
most characteristic is a nearly equal mixture of largely crys- 
tallised felspar and hornblende, with variable proportions of 
quartz : the felspar being often a fine pale red, and the horn- 
blende very dark, this rock is occasionally very beautiftd. 
Another, and perhaps fiilly as abundant rock, is extremely 
full of reddish felspar, with much quartz, and far less horn- 
blende. It is occasionally epidotic, as at North Malvern, and 
much traversed by veins, and varied by irregular proportions 
of the constituent minerals, and shows some tendency to tabu- 
lar and bedded structures. A third constituent of the North 
Hills is a merely homblendic mass, usually fine-grained, and 
not imfrequently in juxtaposition with portions very rich in 
felspar ; a relative position which doubtless is consistent with 
the origin of each in segregation of the minerals from the 
same fosed mass."* 

The head of the Winding Valley is formed by the Sugar- 
Loaf Hill, an intermediate spur between the Worcestershire 
Beacon and the North Hill, which is a mass of syenite, vary- 
ing as to the size of the grain and coloui* of the felspar, and 
of the same character as the End Hill further north. Water 
rises just below the neck of the ridge connecting the Sugar- 
Loaf Hill with the Worcestershire Beacon, and this at a height 
exceeding 1100 feet. [Phillips.] 

On gaining the crest of the ridge, the peculiar features of 
the western side of the hills come into view ; and the ridges 
of Wenlock limestone, densely covered with wood, where un- 
quarried, give a broken and picturesque contour to the land- 
scape, which develops itself over orchard and tufted undula- 
tory ground far into Herefordshire, bounded by the Black 
Mountains and the Forest of Radnor. 

By following the side of the Earl of Gloucester's ditch 
(made to divide his possessions from the see of Hereford), 
♦ Memoirs of Geol. Survey, vol. ii. part 1, pp. 34, 5. 
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which here follows the ridge of the hill, the summit of the 
Worcestershire Beacon may be easily gained, and its extensive 
prospect enjoyed. The character of this is placid beauty ; for 
even towards Wales the mountains are too distant and their 
forms too rounded to rise into the sublime : there is a wide 
extent qf beautiftd landscape, yet wanting the variety given 
by spreads of water; for very little of the Severn comes into 
view, and therefore part of its effect is due to association. 
At Malvern, indeed, much of the beauty of the prospect arises 
from the works of man that diversify the scene, especially on 
the Worcestershire side, and the feelings and emotions they 
call up in the mind. It is no longer the " Wigomean waste" 
of Drayton that is contemplated, but a vivid fertile scene, re- 
dolent with the traces of man's forming skill and wondrous 
power; and yet at a sufficient distance from the eye to be 
arrayed in that aerial hue that harmonises with the scenery 
in which they are placed. The time-worn cathedral, where 
reposes the most ignoble of English kings ; and that amiable 
prince (Arthur), enshrined in sculptured beauty, whose life 
perhaps lay in the way of the Reformation, meets the view 
far in the vale of Severn, and calls up a host of emotions. 
Gloucester's majestic tower, and 

** Shrieks firom Berkeley's roofs that ring," 

recurs to the mind as that noble stmcture rises conspicuous 
at the base of the Cotswolds ; " false, fleeting, perjur'd Cla- 
rence," buried by a curious coincidence in the Abbey Church 
at Tewkesbury, fiill in view of the field where he joined in 
the murder of the last Lancaster ; Hanley, once the residence 
of a Beauchamp, Duke of Warwick, and where he died 5 
Upton, where Massey lost the pass that brought the vic- 
torious Cromwell upon the flank of the gay but graceless 
Charles to his overthi*owj and here and there the Severn, 
emerging from its deep bed in a shining graceful sweep, 
recals the poetry of Milton, and all the poetical fables of 
Sabrina, and the wild rout of Comus and his crew. These, 
and many other objects — towns, villages, churches, and man- 
sions — are distinctly brought under the eye from the moderate 
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elevation (about 1500 feet) from which they are contem- 
plated, and would be almost totally lost if on a pinnacle of 
10,000 feet high other kingdoms could be dimly seen, while 
lethargic obscurity would cover all the vales in dubious shade. 

Extensive as the panorama appears from the summit of 
the Worcestershire Beacon, — and no intercepting eminence 
prevents a circumferential view, — ^yet the radius of the prospect 
is less than what might at first be imagined, not I believe 
exceeding about sixty-five miles in the farthest object dis- 
cernible. The Mendip Hills, in Somerset, seldom clearly dis- 
cernible, may be as far; and perhaps some spot in Wiltshii*e.* 
But eastward, the most distant height that meets the vision 
is Bardon Hill, Leicestershire ; and though the Brecon Beacons 
are commonly pointed out, the overtopping eminence so called 
is in reality the Gader, not far from Crickhowell. The guides 
of the place point out the Bristol Channel; though the expanse 
of water so called is only a broad spread of the Severn near 
Newnham. 

This well-worn crest of the Malvern chain has no decora- 
tion of flowers upon it; for the cracked syenite only sustains 
a little dusky (Srimmia, and a few hchens. Large-grained 
syenite, and in some parts granite, make up the rocks of this, 
the loftiest Malvern hill ; in other places a binary mixture of 
felspar and quartz appeal's. " In no hill," says Phillips, " is 
the abundance of quartzo-felspathic veins more remarkable 
than in the Worcestershire Beacon; and the crystallisation 
of felspar is on so large a scale as to give plane faces of 
several inches in breadth. Almost graphic gi'anite is pro- 
duced by the arrangement of the quartz crystals in the fel- 
spar." 

The northern portion of the Malvem chain exhibits no 
appearance of fortifications on its sides; and the discovery 
of ancient remains has been very scanty, nothing but a celt, 
♦mentioned by Dr. Nash, having been recorded previous to 
1849. In that year a sepulchral deposit of bones and ashes 
was discovered in a cavity of the rock, about nine inches 

♦ I have read in some account of Wiltshire that the Malvem hills 
may be seen from Alfred's Tower in that county. 
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below the surface, on the very summit of the Worcestershire 
Beacon, by Private Harkin, of the Royal Ordnance corps, 
who was seai'chin^ for the datum mark of a former survey. 
With these bones was found a small but very rude um, or 
drinking-cup, made of burnt clay, only two-and-a-half inches 
high, and marked with a zig-zag corded line, both externally 
and within the lip. British fietilia of this type had hitherto 
been foimd only in Wiltshire ; but this differs somewhat in 
character from any found in Wilts.* A httle pile of loose 
stones, which might formerly have been a cairn, marked the 
summit of the hill ; and on the southern edge of these stones 
the bones and urn were found. Another deposit of bones, but 
with no urn, was also found on the northern side of the heap. 
I happened to be passing over the hill the day after the dis- 
covery was made, and was thus enabled to obtain the broken 
urn, and whatever fragments of bones had been scattered 
about. They had evidently been subjected to cremation ; and 
a medical friend, to whom I submitted them for examination, 
was of opinion that they had belonged to an adult human 
subject. Placed in so remarkable a position, the remains 
coidd have belonged to no mean personj^e ; those with the 
ornamented cup were doubtless relics of an influential chief- 
tain of the country between the Severn and Wye, at a period 
anterior to Roman domination. 

In a small account of the Malvern hills, published in the 
last century,t it is stated, that there was a tradition that great 
quantities of silver coin had been at various times deposited 
about the base of the Malvern hills. If there was any founda- 
tion for such a tradition, but very Httle of the treasure has as 
yet come to light. More than twenty years ago, a single silver 
coin of Vespasian came into my hands, that a little brother of 
mine had seen a sheep scrape out of the side of the hill; but 
he had forgotten the exact spot, and I hunted in vain for 
more. Some excitement was caused, however, in 1847, by a 

♦ This um, or drinking-cup, as it is thought to be, is engraved in 
the Journal of the ArcfuBologicaJ Institute, vol. vii. p. 67; and in Mr. 
Allies* Antiquities and Folk-lore of Worcestershire. 

t The author wa« a Rev. Mr. Barrett, curate of Colwall. 
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gentleman named Cox Mayne finding* a deposit of second 
brass Roman coins in a quany near Little Malvern, while 
geologising; and near the same spot, the following day, a 
man named Fletcher, from Colwall, searching closer, found 
an earthen pot, with fifty more coins. About three hundred 
were foimd altogether. 

Within the last three years a small number of Roman 
copper and brass coins were found at the entrance of the 
Winding Valley, Great Malvern, by Mr. Henry Stone, of 
Longdon. Most of these are small, and in a bad state of 
preservation. One only could I fully decipher; that of 
Claudius Gothicus. These various deposits of coin, of course, 
imply Roman occupation, or that of a people who had re- 
ceived the money from the Romans. 

The western declivity and base of the Worcestershire 
Beacon has some charms for the botanist as well as the 
geologist. Among a mass of loose stones, about half-way 
down, the delicate fern {Polypodium dryopteris) grows, which 
I only discovered there in 1854, although it has been long 
known in the ravine between the North and End Hills. Some 
of the rocks on this side, not &r firom the summit, are quite 
blackened with a multitude of Vmbilicaria ptistulata, the 
undisturbed growth of perhaps centuries. At the bottom of 
the hill, and within the parish of Mathon, is a small but 
pretty bog, now divided by the new western road, and well 
known to all our local botanists. It is endeared to me by 
many interesting associations with those I shall never see 
there again. Here a pure spring lises fi'om the foot of the 
hill ; and gushing among hillpcks of Sphagnum, where the 
httle red viscid-leaved sundew {Drosera rotundifolia) grows, 
soon pours a copious stream, that bounds beneath an old ash- 
tree, and so into an adjacent woodland, to swell the waters of 
a brook in the valley. Scarcely any where else in Worcester- 
shire does the greasy-leaved blue-flowered Pifiguicula grow, 
on whose clammy foliage some minute tipulae may generally 
be found entangled ; and on the lower part of the bog, the 
elegant bog-pimpemel (Anagallis tenelUi) abounds, its flowers 
paler than I have elsewhere seen. The narrow-leaved cotton- 
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grass (JEriophorum angvstifolium) formerly grew here ; but 
little, if any, is now left. In the wood opposite, the wood- 
vetch ( Vicia syhatica) flourishes abundantly. 

From the bog, the base of the hill may be traced north- 
ward to the pass where a little rill descends between the 
Worcestershire Beacon and the Sugar-Loaf Hill. Here is 
a quarry of purplish Caradoc sandstone, 600 feet in width, 
which abuts unaltered against the syenite ; but the dip is re- 
versed, the upper beds dipping under the lower at an angle 
of 680. 

Though the Caradoc sandstones appear unaltered when 
traced close to the syenites, yet Miss Phillips, the sister of 
the Professor, found a conglomerate on the western flanks of 
the North and Sugar-Loaf hills, made up of Silurian shells 
and pebbles, and fragments of syenitic masses of the Malvern 
rocks. Professor Phillips explored this shelly bed, and traced 
it to its contact with the nearly vertical trap ; and his interest- 
ing account of it deserves transcription. 

" The abundance of detritus," he says, " on all the slopes 
is so great as to conceal for the most part the junction of the 
stratified and unstratified rocks. The loose shelly pieces we 
found abundantly for ftdly one-third of a mile along the moun- 
tain-side ] and at length the conglomerate rock itself was 
plainly seen adhering to the extreme western nearly vertical 
face of the trap mass, west of the Worcestershire Beacon, in 
a situation laid open by a large excavation close to the road, 
and north of the little stream. The rock is here homblendic, 
dark green, or purplish in colour ; and, as usual in all these 
hills, it is within short distances mixed and variegated with 
more felspathic portions, felspgtho-quartzoze veins, &c. Closely 
adhering to it was usually a softish laminated clay ; bedded 
in the clay, or touching the trap-rock, were multitudes of 
rolled pebbles, and angular chips and fragments of stone, 
accumulated in an irregular bed above a foot, or only a few 
Miches in thickness, against the trap. In the intervals of these 
pebbles were partial admixtures of argillaceous shale, abund- 
ance of shells, and smaller chips and fragments of stone, more 
or less stained brown, in the same manner as commonly hap- 
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pens in shelly cavities, in other conglomerates and sandstones, 
fer removed from the trap. Exterior to this very pebbly 
mass the shells were equally numerous ; but the rock frag- 
ments among which they lay were generally angular, appear- 
ing just if they had fallen from a cliff upon a pebbly beach, 
and received into their interstices abundance of shells and 
sand drifted by the water. The pebbles and fragments of 
stone mixed with the shells are of the same nature as the 
rocks immediately adjacent, and composing the neighbouring 
hills ; that is to say, characteristic compounds and segrega- 
tions of hornblende, felspar, quartz, and mica, in great variety. 
The whole mass is stained by ferruginous admixtures, and at 
a small distance looks like some of the dark trap of the hills 
with which it is in contact. The just inference from the 
occurrence of the shelly conglomerate thus briefly described 
appears to be, that the syenitic and other associated rocks of 
the northern portion of the Malvern Hills were accumulated 
and indurated previous to the aggregation of the lower por- 
tions of the Caradoc sandstone series ; and that they were, 
with the whole Silurian series, raised in a solid state."* 

If this be accepted as evidence that the Malvern syenites 
were upreared in a solid state, as seems reasonable, then the 
occurrence of unaltered new red sandstone, or of the Permian 
period, high on the eastern flank of the North Hill at Great 
Malvern, will lead to the conclusion that an upward move- 
ment en masse took place subsequently to the deposition of 
the Permian strata. 

We now proceed westward across a descent to the lime- 
quarries at the Croft, on the Wenlock limestone. This is one 
of our favourite posts of obseryation; and I have frequently 
visited it with members of our Club, especially the Rev. J. H. 
Thompson and Mr. T. Baxter. Older memory would carry 
me to a more distant time, when I have rambled hither with 
a brother too early removed (if that be possible) fi^m life's 
vicissitudes. • 

A fine gleamy day in April is well calculated for the exa- 
mination of scenery like this, ere the heat of a summer's sun 

* Mem. of Geol. Survey, vol. ii. pt. i. pp. 67, 8. 
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dries up the ground. The banks are covered with the bright 
blue flowers of the hairy violet ( Viola hirta), primroses star 
the copses^ cowslips are sprinkled about here and there, and 
Jack-by-the-hedge (Alisma aUiaria), is showing its white 
expanded flowers. The hedges sparkle in places with silvery 
lustre, where the blackthorn's blossoms are clustered ; and on 
the hedge-banks the stitchwort comes out in fresh vernal purity. 
Among the expanding trees the chiflF-ehaff now sounds its 
pecuHar note incessantly ; and the boom of the humble bee 
greets the ear. Then suddenly from the grove a bright sul- 
phur butterfly {Oonepteryx rhamni) comes on bobbing wings 
before the eye, almost like the petals of a primrose blowing 
about^ and dashes out of sight again rapidly as a shooting 
star. 

I have noticed at this time hereabout that an ash-tree, 
covered with its keys, somewhat bleached from having lasted 
the winter through, has put on, though as yet leafless, a 
beautiful but deceptive appearance. At a little distance the 
numerous keys, as the sun's rays glanced upon them, were so 
brightened with silvery light, that they presented quite the 
appearance of a cherry-tree in flower. This was the more 
iUusive, as the wild cherry-tree grows in all these Silurian 
woods. 

At a later period of the yeat* the abandoned lime-quarries 
are overgrown with a rank growth of thistles, the greater 
knapweed, burdocks, the hawkweed, picris, &c., and such 
enormous thickets of brambles, that when once among them 
it is difficult to get out of the thorny labyrinth without some 
laceration. Here, too, the great mullein ( Verbascum thap- 
sua)* grows very lofty. The limestone heights, where not 
quarried, are densely wooded, principally with dwarf oak, but 
occasional clumps of mountain ash (^Pynis aucuparm) occur; 
and the borders of paths through the coppice show here and 
there the deep red flowers of Mom villosa. 

In the height of summer the crest of the limestone ridges 

* This plant is highly valued in Somersetshire as a salve for wounds 
made from its boiled leaves. The beautiful spotted caterpillar CucvUia 
verbasci, is often seen on the mullein about the Malvern hills. 
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about the Croft^ just outside the wood^ presents a deep tinge 
of pink to the eye from the flowers of the saintfoin {Ono- 
hrychis sativa), which is quite naturaUsed there. Formerly it 
has probably been cultivated at the spot; for I cannot conceive 
it to be indigenous. In the corn-fields near^ rare local plants 
may be occasionally gathered^ as Galium tricomey Anagallis 
ccerulceay and lAnaria minor. Among the broken limestone^ 
on the edge of the coppices here, the beautiful Orchis pyra- 
midalis grows rather plentifully; and I have gathered a white- 
flowered variety growing with the usual kind. 

From the Croft lime-rocks the broken wooded belt of the 
Silurian eminences further west, with the valleys between, 
offer many objects of beauty to the eye from changing lights; 
and in the south the grand Camp Hill towers finely over the 
scene. Immediately in front rises the fine pyramidal wooded 
hill of High Grove, with a smaller pyramid more to the 
south ; and descending to the glen, we cross it into the wood, 
leaving the prettily-situated Bank Farm on the left. High 
Grove, well deserving the name, is now verdant partially; 
and I may sketch it as seen early in a fine May. The oak is 
only just showing young foliage, and some trees not expanded. 
Ajfhv ashes, with expanded leaves, but most of them as yet 
quite bare,* and black poplars in the same state. The haw- 
thorn not generally in flower ; in fact, hardly any yet ftdly 
expanded, and making no feature in the landscape. Apple- 
trees in fine bloom, and many pear-orchards still in their 
nuptial flowering attire. 

* Oak and ash It is a common opinion among conntrj people, or, 
at any rate, ** a saying," that if the oak comes into leaf before the ashy 
a dry summer may be expected, and a wet smnmer if the ash is the first 
to show its foliage. This is, however, one of those ** vulgar errors" by 
which tradition attempts to stultify observation. Every year, as a ge- 
neral fact, the oak is in leaf before the ash ; yet in some localities, a few 
flourishing ash-trees may show foliage before oaks not so favourably 
circumstanced. Thus, last year (1854), I observed that in Cowleigh 
Park, on April 27th, the oak was generally out in leaf, and the ash 
not so ; yet on the side of the Cradley Road, with a nor^em exposure, 
neither oak nor ash were in leaf But on the eastern side of the Ridge- 
way, in Cradley, there was an ash coming into leaf ; while two young 
oaks beside it were quite bare. 
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On gaining the summit of High Grove^ and emerging 
from the thick wood, a beautifiil view of Hagborough Wood 
and Rowbury Hill appeared before the eye ; the former exhi- 
biting an exquisite appearance, the lighter tinges of the fresh 
expanded oaks contrasting and blending with darker-foliaged 
trees in a peculiar manner, I have scarcely ever observed, and 
never seen represented. What pretty floral studies now meet 
the eye within a coppice under the trees, and especially on 
hilly ground, kindling up thought and inspiring memory! 
Clustered bluebells {AgrapMs nutans) hang their heavy heads 
half-sleepy with oppressive moisture, yet tinge the ground 
with azure almost as bright as that of the cloudless sky. In 
other parts the yellow-nettle, or weazel-snout (Gcdeobdolon 
lutevm), prevails ; or the spotted leaf and rich purple spike 
of the Orchis inasevla appears. In these limestone woods 
nothing can be prettier than the tufts of scented woodruff 
{Aspervia odorata) that are dispersed plentifully around, and 
look types of purity with their stainless flowers. Nor is the 
tender-petaled wood-sorrel {Oxalis aeetaseUd), with drooping 
flowers and light-green three-lobed leaves, less elegant in its 
dishevelled abandonment, reclining on some old stump. 

I have observed by the side of shelving lanes in this vi- 
cinity some quantity of the white sweet violet ( Viola odorata), 
which had every appearance of being truly indigenous ; but 
some British botanists of the present day have considered the 
sweet violet as an introduced plant. This would not in general 
be suspected ; and yet, considering how many plants now run 
riot in waste places from former introduction, there may pos- 
sibly be some truth in the supposition. But may there not 
be two races of sweet violets, one disseminated from garden 
introduction, and the other truly of native origin? The large 
white variety, that affects the shade of hedges, and often 
grows very large, has a much more luxuriant, and it may be 
said stranger aspect than the little dwarf purple sort that is 
only seen on patches of turf, in fields and orchards, or under 
coppice wood, often remote enough from any garden con- 
nection. This, however, often, though not always, smells as 
sweet as the other. But there is some little difficulty for the 
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botanist to overcome ; for as Horace denounced a confidence 
in colour^ so perhaps odour is not altogether to be depended 
upon. There is a dwarf variety of Viola hirta which I have 
sometimes met with quite devoid of hairs^ and without scent ; 
and it is difficult or impossible to distmguish this from forms 
of the dwarf sweet violet that are likewise without scent^ or 
nearly so. 

Between the Bank Farm and the tumulus-like form of 
Howbury Hill, crowned with a clump of firs, is one of the 
finest landscape scenes in the Malvern country. In front, a 
noble dark hemispherical hill (Hagbury) makes a fine middle 
rest for the eye, with wooded heights on either side, and a 
green winding valley, beyond which the Herefordshire Beacon 
and Obelisk hills lift up their heads in much grandeur. West- 
ward Coomb Hill, and the intervening country, dotted with 
orchards and farm-houses, make up a charming landscape as 
the changing lights shift about. 

A very pretty route may be taken from High Grove to 
Mathon Park by the adventurous pedestrian who does not 
mind a short cut, passing under the brow of the hill by a lone 
cottage called Cockbury Hall, near which is a curious and 
very old yew-tree; many of which trees look solenm in the 
Mathon woods, and appear as accompaniments to the oldest 
farm-houses. These woods have also a sprinkling of lime- 
trees {Tilia parvifolia) in them, and a few of the Pyrus tor" 
minalis. They also contain much of the conmion wild cherry 
{Prunus avium), which seems at present on the increase. In 
the lower part of the wood adjoining to Rowbury Hill, but 
north of it, the shepherd's staflf {Dipsa^cus piloms) occurs in 
considerable abundance, as well as the wild raspberry (IlMbus 
idtmts). The clouded magpie moth (Abrawis ulmatd) may be 
often observed at rest in the woods of the limestone heights ; 
and in summer occasionally the pretty marbled white butterfly 
{IUpparchia Galathsa) adorns the scene* 

Passing by Ham Green, the road may thence be followed 
to the entrance of Purlieu Lane, a singular old holloway, well 
deserving the attention of the explorer. This may be noted 
as a good specimen of an ancient fosse-way, deep and shadowy. 
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the brook and the road joining in friendly union to take the 
same course. The Wenlock shale through which the Httle 
stream has bored its way is perpetually crumbling down; 
and though there is a high raised path on one side for some 
distance, yet in wet weather it is sometimes hardly passable. 
Such was the condition formerly of many, if not all, the roads 
in Herefordshire, fit only for pack-horses to traverse, and 
where no carts or waggons could pass each other. To meet 
this difficulty, bells were appended to the horses' head-gear ; 
and even now many teams have them in use as a warning 
of their approach. The sound of these horse-bells, when 
coming upon the ear in early morning in some deep sha- 
dowed lane, is particularly soothing, and harmonises with the 
scenery. 

Purlieu Lane is a pleasant place for botanical looking-out, 
and nourishes several shade-loving plants, as Ver'onica mon- 
tana, and the parasitical toothwort {Lathrcea sqitamaria). 
This last I found at the base of a maple-stump; but in rather 
a dwarf state. The common name of toothwort does not at 
first sight appear very obvious ; but after flowering, when its 
capsules are half ripe, in form as well as colour they simulate 
human teeth in a most remarkable manner. I once found 
quite a colony of the Lathrcea in this state in a deep and 
dismal ravine under yew-trees, on the White-House Farm, 
Berrow, about a mile east of the Ragged-Stone Hill. In the 
lower part of Purlieu Lane the alternate-leaved golden saxi- 
frage (Chrysosplenium altemifolivm) may always be found in 
the spring ; and it grows here very fine and large. 

Bordering upon the south side of Purlieu Lane is Brock- 
hill Copse, a pyramidal eminence rising in pictoiial beauty, 
and feathered with wood to its very summit. The lower 
part of it is shaggy with thickets of an almost evergreen 
bramble {JRuhus Jkscyus), that is of local occurrence, but here 
covers a considerable extent of ground. On the very summit 
of the hill are some old holly-trees, the smooth bark of which 
towards the base is incrusted with the pretty and well-marked 
lichen Thelotroma lepadinum, and the curious Opegrapha 
elegans. Here also I have gathered the little moss Neckera 
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pumila, the only place about Malyeni where I have ob- 
served it. 

As a proof that some curious or minute production of 
nature may be always found by looking for^ however often 
the ground has been walked over^ it is worth mentioning^ that 
in 1863 I found Jungermannia gpinulosa in Colwall Copse^ 
which had not been recorded in my Botany of the Malvern 
HUUf nor I believe gathered here by any one else. The 
same year I found a little new Polyporus in the wood on 
Brockhill. 

Emerging from Purlieu Lane towards the Wych, just at 
the top of the turfy bank here, I observed the adder's-tongue 
{^OpMoghssum vulgatum) in some plenty in 1850, in com- 
pany with my friend Mr. Thomas Baxter, of Worcester. 
Under a hedge, in a field at Mathon, I have seen some quan- 
tity of the tuberous moschatel (Adoxa moschatellind), a little 
musky •> scented plant, which would be quite inconspicuous 
except in the early spring. It is rather unconmion in the 
Malvern district. 

The quarry under Brockhill, at the western end of Pm»lieu 
Lane, well exhibits the junction of the old red sandstone with 
the Silurian strata. The lowest part of the old red here con- 
sists of red sandy marls, above which ai'e the " passage-beds" 
of Downton sandstone, about fifty-one feet of laminated white 
and yellow sandstone, interstratified with red sandy marls ; 
and over these appear the series of flaggy beds constituting 
the Upper Ludlow series. Phillips has remarked, of the 
marly and sandstone strata just mentioned, that '^ the lower 
part is really allied to Silurian, and the upper part to the old 
i*ed stratifications. With these passage-beds the long Silurian 
series terminates in the Malvern region."* 

Leaving Purlieu Lane, and mounting the ridge beyond, 
we may soon reach Colwall Copse, where the Wenlock lime- 
stone has been extensively quarried, and may therefore be 
well examined. The strata here, covered at the top by nodu- 
lar beds, are seen dipping regularly to the west ; shale and 
nodules appear in beds, alternating with the limestone to a 
♦ Mcimoirs of GeoL Survey, vol. ii. pt i p. loa 
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total thickness of about 280 feet. Organic remains are very 
numerous in the Wenlock limestone, especially in the loose 
head, or top cover of the balls and shales ; and perhaps more 
fossils are obtained at the Cohvall Copse quarry than in any 
other in the Malvern district. Slabs may be found at this 
spot abimdantly covered with fragments of shells and corals ; 
nor are orthoceratites and trilobites uncommon. Fine spe- 
cimens of the chain coral {Catenipora esckaroides), as well as 
other Polyparia, may be collected; and the list is indeed too 
long to be given. I once picked up the broken head of an 
enorinite in this quarry, which is rare, though portions of the 
column of Actinocrinus are common enough. 

I have found perfect specimens of Calymene Bltmienbachii 
here partially coiled on the stone; but in general the trilo- 
bites are all broken, and tails far more plentiful than heads. 
The former are called by the workmen '^ butterflies ;" and 
the broad-lobed tails do look something like a moth with its 
wings spread out. The heads I have heard called " bull- 
dogs ;" and when the reticulated eyes are perfect, they form 
most beautiful objects. The workmen preserving such tri- 
lobites as they casually find, would a few years back supply 
them at a very moderate sum ; but silly collectors, wanting 
the energy to hunt and crack for themselves, have lately so 
stimulated the workmen by high prices, that they will not 
now part with any thing like good specimens for less than 
from five to ten shillings ! They often, too, expect an exor- 
bitant sum for a common or imperfect shell; so that neophytic 
strangers should be on their guard. It is really better to 
collect for oneself. 

By walking up Colwall Quarry to its extremity over the 
debris of exposed stones and fallen nodules, a very charac- 
teristic view may be obtained. On the right the massive 
ribs of the Wenlock limestone are seen dipping westward ; 
and rising ground on the right hand, composed of Wenlock 
shale and Woolhope limestone, leads the eye up to the axial 
ridge of syenite. In front, over trees and ridges beyond the 
broken quarried gTOund, the Herefordshire Camp Hill rises 
with proud dignity, terminating the scene, apparently propped 
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by the swells of the Ludlow formation that stretch away from 
it towards Chance's Pitch and Ledbury. 

Among the old neglected quarries in the coppices that 
cover the ridges of Wenlock limestone the muscologist may 
iind some occupation^ as several mosses flourish in such spots 
not to be found on the exposed higher rocks of the hills. 
The silky Didyrnjodonjlexicaulis is especially fine and plen- 
tiiul in these gloomy recesses. The little Hypnvm tenellum 
is very partial to the calcareous soil 5 and Ihicalypta strepto- 
carpa only appears in the recesses of old limestone walls or 
rocks. 

We may return to Great Malvern through the Wych, or 
over the Worcestershire Beacon. 



EXCURSION III. 

TO LITTLE MALYEBN, THE HEREFORDSHIRE BEACON, EASTNOB, AND THE 
HOLLY-BUSH AND RAGGED-STONE HILLS. 

** Climb each bold eminence, and daily find 
Some object new for wonder." Dr. Booker, 

Taking up again the line of route followed by the Malvern 
Club in June 1863, 1 shall narrate the incidents of an excursion, 
when, on the invitation of the Woolhope Club of Hereford- 
shire, the Cotteswold Club, as well as the Malvern, joined 
the former, and made a grand muster at Eastnor, which will 
not soon be forgotten by any of those who formed a portion 
of the pleasant party. 

Starting with several friends from Worcester, I thence 
commence the journey, and thus may notice some objects 
that might not otherwise come under observation. A glorious 
summer's morning in Jime, when one is really out in the 
balmy air, is truly exhilarating ; but to scent the early morn- 
ing air with the keen perception of a spirit, requires a stronger 
incentive than the mere poetical ejaculation of Thomson — 

" Vainly luxurious, will not man awake ?" 

Truly the naturalist is more likely to rise early than lazy 
men in general ; but an invitation to breakfast with a party 
eight or ten miles off decides the question, and we miist get 
up. One of our brethren of the Club, Mr. Peter Marriott, 
had invited us to an early breakfast at his residence at Mal- 
vern, so the start was in due coui*se effected. Crossing the 
Severn by its iron-masqued bridge, we may think if we like 
of Milton's 

** Severn swift, guilty of maiden's death ;" 

but modem improvements and the weirs of Navigation Com- 
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missioners have about Worcester now rendered the stream as 
sluggish as any oozy ditch in the fen country ; and except 
when fi'eshes occur, there is but little apparent flow in it. 
When in its might it does overflow the vale with its reddened 
waters, it makes an interesting appearance hke a chain of 
fresh- water lakes; but its floods have much diminished in 
number of late years.* 

Passing through St. John's, a township subordinate to 
Worcester, Lower Wick is reached ; and there are so many 
places in Worcestershire bearing the word ^ Wick' in their 
composition, that curiosity is excited to imderstand its mean- 
ing. A confusion, moreover, is created from the very similar 
names Wic and Wick appearing to mean different things; 
and the latter word was certainly used in Worcestershire to 
mean a place where there was a salt-spring, and also a de- 
clivity. Thus the prefix droit to wich, Droitwich, meant 
that Droitwich was the place where salt might be legally 
made or obtained. But Wic, or Wick, according to Ver- 
stegan, meant an enclosed or protected place ; and Mr. Allies 
has remarked, that most of the Wicks he enumerates " are 
connected with high ridges of ground, or dorsal elevations, 
which in ancient times would be considered as the most ad- 
vantageous and protected places for residence."! But though 

* Occasionally, however, even now, Sabrina asserts her watery do- 
mination over the subject meadows. Brass plates at Worcester record 
great floods in 1770 and 1795; and in February 1852 a destructive flood 
occurred, covering the Lower Henwick road, and reaching at its maxi- 
mum to within two feet of the deluge of 1795. The rapid rise of the 
Severn swept several bridges away in Montgomeryshire. Again, in 
November of the same year, a mighty flood covered the valley of the 
^Severn; the lower part of Worcester was watered like an inland Venice, 
baystacks, posts, barrels, hurdles, and all sorts of dibrU, were hurried 
down the turbid current; the old and new roads on the western side of 
Worcester were covered, and for six days travelling was impeded, and 
rendered dangerous. The great flood known as " Buckingham's flood," 
in the reign of Richard IIL, is recorded to have lasted ten days. This 
inundation prevented Buckingham's crossing the river; fields were in 
places washed away, trees torn up from their roots, cottages swept down, 
and many persons carried off in their beds. 

f Allies* Antiquities and Folk-Lore of Worcestershire, 8vo, p. 362. 
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many of these Wicks may have been places that were enclosed, 
yet that meaning' seems insufficient. Some authors, among 
whom is Dr. Nash, the author of the History of Worcester- 
shire, seem to think that the Saxon word Wic meant a turn 
or bend ; and so he says, the Wicdi, who inhabited Mercia, 
seated themselves " on the turnings and windings of the plea- 
sant rivers Avon and Severn," and took their names from 
thence. Mr. Chambera, of the Edinburgh Joumaly states, 
that in passing through Norway he found the term rvic Yerj 
generally applied to the bendings of rivers ; and many of our 
Wicks, as Powick, Northwick, Knightwick, &c., are in close 
proximity with bends of the rivers Severn or Teme. Thus 
Henwick, or Hindwick, above Worcester, is appositely seated 
at the bach of the bend or turn of the Severn there. 

In the hedge by the roadside at Lower Wick, next 
beyond Mr. Haywood's Nursery, grows a considerable quan- 
tity of the dwarf Elder, or Banewort (Sambtums ebulus); and 
no other spot that I know of in the county produces so much 
of it. There is an old superstition that this plant, the spokes 
of whose umbels assume a deep purple tinge in the autumn, 
points out the localities where human blood has been shed ; 
and it often grows in out-of-the-way places where some mur- 
derous deed might have occurred. In close proximity to 
Lower Wick the " first blood" is said to have been spilled in 
the contest between Charles I. and the Parliament. Prince 
Rupert here directed an attack upon some Roundhead troopers 
wko had advanced too daringly over Powick Bridge, and 
drove them back with some loss. On the hill above there 
once stood an hawthorn called Prince Robin's Tree, under 
which Rupeii; is said to have stood when he directed this 
skirmish; it has, however, long disappeared, except a few 
grub-eaten remains that the late Mr. Boughton piled together 
on the spot, which now forms a garden on the top of the hill, 
next the footpath leading to Powick. Primarily the foetid 
Danewort was stated to have sprung from the blood of the 

Mr. Allies has given a list of places in the county with either the word 
Wick or Wich in their composition; but the last I consider as saline 
spots, low, and not high places. 
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Danes ; and it is thus noticed by Warsae : ^' The so-called 
dwarf Elder, or Banewort, which has red buds, and bears red 
berries, is said in England to have germinated from the blood 
of the fallen Danes. It is therefore called Daneblood, or 
Danewort, and flourishes principally in the neighbourhood of 
Warwick, where it is said to have sprung from, and been 
dyed by the blood shed there when Caimte the Great took 
and destroyed the town."* 

The Teme is now crossed by a new iron bridge, erected 
within the last fourteen years; but the curious oblique old 
one, which General Montgomery in vain attempted to defend 
against Cromwell at the battle of Worcester, yet remains. 
Not far above it is a weir across the Teme, which in November 
and December the salmon fi'om the Severn, in ascending to 
their spawning fords, often attempt to surmount in vain. 

On the artificial bank, raised when the iron bridge was 
erected, and the new road formed, at a distance of 196 paces 
from the bridge, is a colony of a rare plant, that I believe was 
unknown in the neighbourhood till the embankment was con- 
structed. This is the Whitlow Pepperwort (^Lepidium Draha\ 
a tall plant producing a corymb of very numerous smaU white 
flowers on long pedicels. Strange plants have been often 
known to present themselves unexpectedly on fresh tumed-up 
mounds of earth ; and it is a curious matter of inquiry whe- 
ther the seeds have been long buried in the soil, or if they 
were wafted from a distance. In most of these cases the 
immigrating or reproduced plant disappears after one or two 
seasons ;t but in this case the Lepidium has now continued to 
occupy the ground for eleven successive years (1854). 

♦ Warscui^a Danes and Norwegians in England, Scotland, §*c., 8vo, 
p. 25. A botanical friend of mine cannot now find the Danewort about 
Warwick. In Wales, where the Danes scarcely penetrated, a similar 
idea occurs as to this plant^s growing onlj where the ground has been 
moistened by human carnage in battle or murder. Uysau gwaed gwyr — 
plants of the blood of man, the Welsh say. 

f When the Oxford and Wolverhampton Railway was in course of 
formation at Worcester, in 1847, a great quantity of Atriplex hortensis 
and Beta maritima appeared on its side at Tallow Hill for two or three 
years. But aU is now gone. 
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Powick Church is seen occupying the bank above its flat 
ham, and pointing out where ancient waters once bent, then 
filling up the valley; for extensive gravel-beds lie in the fields 
west of it, and among these some teeth of the rhinoceros 
have been found, and one or two of those of the extinct ele- 
phant. The meadows at Powick, and especially those on the 
bank of a little brook that passes by the spot where Brook 
House once stood, and thence to the Severn, abound with a 
very local plant, the Parsley-leaved Dropwort ((Enanthe pirn- 
pinelloides)y which is quite unknown in Wales and the north 
of England. It was formerly confounded with another allied 
umbellifer now named (Enanthe Jjochenalii, which is more a 
maritime plant than this, or much more extended in its range. 
The round, or ovate scaly tubercles of Pimpinelloides offer a 
good and ready distinction ; they extend wheel-like nearly at 
the extremity of long fibres round the plant, are edible, and 
of a pleasant nutty flavour. In some seasons I have seen the 
meadows here crowded with the plant ; its tall white umbels 
more conspicuous than the Midsummer daisy, and remaining 
a long time if the field is not mown, as they appear to be un- 
touched by cattle. The horizontal bi-pinnate radical leaves 
of this plant also well mark it in contrast with CE, silaifolia, 
as well as (E, Lackenalii. Its umbels are also denser than 
either. 

Powick has several other claims to botanical mention; 
and the old way, called Cabbage Lane, leading to Bush Hill, 
is well worth examination. Here I have found the beautiful 
crimson grass vetch {Lathyrus nissolid) ; and my acute friend, 
Mr. Thomas Baxter, detected in a corn-field bordering on 
the lane the very I'are yellow vetchling {Lathyrvs aphaca). 
The juniper (Junipervs communis) grows on Bush Hill ; and 
on an old pear-tree close by, my close-searching friend the 
Rev. J. H. Thompson, discovered the lungwort (Sticta pul- 
Tnona/ria), which is uncommon in this district. 

Near Newland, on this occasion, a fine tree of Pyrus tor- 
minalis was observed in flower; and several large trees of 
this species grow on the side of Black Hawthorn Lane, lead- 
ing to Maddresfield. 
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At Monkfield Farm^ Newland^ it is impossible not to 
notice in the spring an orchard of Barland pear-trees, the 
beauty of which could a few jeai's since probably not be 
equalled in the world. The trees are now become old, and 
the spitefiil wind despoils them of branches every year. There 
are more than seventy lofty trees, still making a noble appear- 
ance in the prime of the year, and occupying a space of between 
five and six acres. The value of a good pear-orchard to a 
fanner is very considerable, especially if, as is generally the 
case in Worcestershire, the ground is made arable; and I 
have seen a very fair crop of com growing beneath these 
trees. In some particular years, when the orchards bear an 
extraordinary crop, " a hit" is said to be produced. In such 
a hit-year this Barland orchard has produced two hundred 
hogsheads. Perry can seldom be purchased imder 31. per 
hogshead, even of the commonest sorts, and is often 61. or 
61. But supposing the lowest price of 3/. to be obtained in 
the hit'jesLT, there would be an amount of 6001. from a single 
crop.* This has but seldom occurred 5 while I have been told, 
that this same orchard in years of failure has only produced 
three hogsheads. This is a great difference; and probably 
from twenty to thii'ty hogsheads would now be considered a 
fiiir average amount. 

On the opposite side the road is an apple-orchard, contain- 
ing about four hundred fine young trees of various sorts, 
planted, I was told, by a man still Hving. The produce of 
these in a favourable season is worth about 500Z., besides 
whatever may be produced from the crops of the soil itself. 

On descending from the ridge on which the Barland orchard 
stands towards Newland, the Malvern hills, tinged with the 

♦ I find, however, that such a sum could not be obtained in a hit- 
year, from want of casks to stow the liquor in. Old Barber, who had 
been formerly gardener to the first Earl Somers, told me, that in 1801 
the hit of fruit was unprecedented. Cider was then sold at only seven 
shillings per hogshead; while quantities of cider and perry were suffered 
to run away from the absolute want of vessels to contain them. Tubs 
were even placed by the road-sides, at this time, full of cider or perry, 
with cups for all persons to help themselves — with or without discre- 
tion ! 
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aerial blue of distance, rise finely into view, half-hidden in a 
leafy foreground of luxuriant elms skirting the winding road. 
Change i*apidly progresses ; all here has been bare and open 
to the wild chase, but now common after common lessens or 
is enclosed ; villas dot the countiy ) the road becomes lined 
with houses ; " the link" no longer links itself to the imagina- 
tion as a waste heath, it has become a thickly-built village ; 
and rising before the eye in a long range of white houses, now 
appears the town of Great Malvern — ^become great indeed. 

After breakfast at Mr. MaiTiott's, the whole party pro- 
ceeded in caniages by way of Malvern Wells and Little 
Malvern to the Wind's Point at the base of the Herefordshire 
Beacon. Little Malvern Priory, four miles distant from Great 
Malvern, is finely seated in a great hollow called " dismal" 
by Camden, gently ascending on one side far into the Here- 
fordshire Beacon, and on the other overlooking the wide 
valley of the Severn to the summit of the opposite Bredon 
Hill. The monks found here ^^ a wilderness thick set with 
trees ;" and if there is no wildemess now, there are still trees 
enough in the landscape to render the prospect a wooded one. 
But little of the Priory Church now remains, except the choii* 
and the tower ; the last making an interesting object, peeping 
from among the ti'ees whenever the sun can rest a yellow ray 
of light upon it. The aisles of the structure are but shapeless 
ruins, scantily invested with neglected ivy. Within, a richly- 
carved beam, that probably supported the rood-loft, and some 
screen-work, arrests the eye ; and some of the old misereres 
used by the monks yet remain. Among these, and resting 
against the wall, I noticed some years ago a rude yet sug- 
gestive carving in oak of a man simply clothed, with a some- 
what grotesque countenance, and in a musing attitude. In 
all probability this was a production of the rude chisel of a 
brother of the Priory. I know not whether it still keeps its 
place, but it suggested the following lines : 
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Eo an <9Ili jTCgure in %itt\t ^alhtvn e|ttu|r. 

What canst thou tell me, monument of wood; 
How long, thus musing, hast thou silent stood? 

Thinking so long. 
Thoughts tinged with verd antique might flow. 
And thou might' st preach to us below 

With new-found tongue I 
Long years since you began to muse haye fled; 
Bouse up, and give the history of the dead. 

Still thinking? — only wise outside thy skull. 
Without a word thy lecture will be dull; 

Fm waiting; try 
If from the past a sound can break, 
And so dilate that rigid cheek, 

And mouth awry; 
One sentence might flash out a beam of light — 
A storied pane 'midst modem windows white. 

Think on, then, mimicry, if thou won't speak. 
And never, cas'd in oak, thy silence break; 
' I'll stand beside, 

And muster thought as well as thee, 
Within this arch'd obscurity, 

Where thou hast dried, 
Tni simulated thought is dusted o'er, 
Devotion slumbering on the broken floor. 

Some monk thee sculptur'd in a vacant hour. 
And lazily portray'd his thoughtful pow'r, 

Tliinking to do; 
But scared by sacril^^e away. 
He left this image for his say, 

And epitaph too; 
And too much now is done without a thought; 
Not carv'd in oak, to stand gaze, as it oaght. 

Better like this grim ef^gy to stand . 

Thinking through time, with head upon its hand^ 

Than bitterly 
The bigot's untam'd zeal indite. 
Or put fair charity to flight, 

Baising the sigh; 
Wounding poor souls, and spilling floods of ink; 
I'd rather like this image — stand and think ! 
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Leaving the Priory, and taking a rough path through a 
grove among brambles and underwood, the road is gained, 
gradually ascending to the pass of the Wind's Point, the 
Herefordshire Beacon, with its entrenched summit, grandly 
rising before the eye. The rocks, here made up of compounds 
of felspar, are singularly friable,* so that no bold precipitous 
mass appears ; but a narrow, hardened felspathic dike, almost 
vertical, less than two feet broad, is perceptible, traversing 
the cracked and shivered syenite. Such an appearance is not 
commonly apparent among the Malvern rocks. 

Among the broken rocks of an old abandoned trackway 
over the hills, on the northern side of the road, the pretty 
vernal cinquefoil (Potentilla vema) grows, and is confined to 
the rocks in the vicinity of Little Malveoa. Almost every 
where the folks -glovef {Digitalis purpurea) grows luxu- 
riantly among the disintegrated syenite, and scarcely any 
other plant of choice. The deep glen on the left of the road 
has here a fine pictorial effect; and the great Beacon hill 
assumes more grandeur from being supported by an eastern 
buttress planted with larches, formerly called the Black Hill. 
The wood at the bottom of this glen is a good contemplative 
spot for naturalist or poet, watered as it is with a little rill, 
and shadowed by lofty trees. One of its appearances sug- 
gested the following lines taken from a ms. poem : 

" Behold that deep romantic glen close by, 
Enclosed within its sylvan scenery; 

* The whole of the rocks about the Herefordshire Beacon are so 
readily decomposed, that near New's Wood they are quarried for mere 
gravel. Mr. Ains worth has remarked, that the rock here " bears a great 
analogy to the red granite met with between Loch Gilphead and Inver- 
ary ; but its effects in destroying vegetation on the sides of the hills are 
not so remarkable as in the Grampians, — a circumstance most probably 
owing to the diminished height, less perpendicular slope, and more genial 
clime of the Malvern hills, than to any material difference in the constitu- 
ents of these two rocks." — Ainswordiy in Edin. New Phil, Jour,,, 1827. 

f Foxglove, the common name, is a corruption of this. The " good 
folk," or fairies, used the flowers as caps; but Dr. G. Johnston, of Ber- 
wick, says, " Now our little girls glove their fingers with them, putting 
them on the top of each other in a pyramid to overflowing; and they 
call them ladies' thimbles." 
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but from the banks of the Severn it was totally shut in by 
the rising slope of the rampai-ts.* It was thus the great Silu- 
rian outpost in this direction, probably always garrisoned ; a 
place too where cattle could be driven and kept with safety, 
and in connection with the Wall Hills near Ledbury, that 
seems to have been the site of a British town. 

But with this slight indication of castramentary matters, 
it is more in my vocation to contemplate the scene with the 
eye of a naturahst. The syenitic rocks here occupy a greater 
breadth than in any other part of the Malvern chain, and ex- 
hibit much variety in their composition; so that, from the 
alternation of quartz and felspar in hand-specimens, an appear- 
ance is produced that might bear the name of riband granite. 
The syenitic axis, according to Professor Phillips, takes the 
high western ridge ; while the eastern buttresses contain much 
fine-grained felspathic trap (compact felspar), along with some 
grey and dark-green stones, and soft, rather serpentinous traps, 
and thin epidote veins.t There is, however, a singular absence 
of any lofty outburst of hard rock on the upper parts of the 
Herefordshire Beacon, which, from its friable nature, is quite 
rounded by the wear and tear of time, and closely covered 
with a thick and soft clothing of turf and moss. No plants 
of any account appear here ; but where the rock does at last 
jut out on the ridge southward more compactly, at the spot 
where a rude cave,t of eremitic origin, has been excavated, a 
rather dense clothing of lichens is apparent, — such as Leca- 
nora glauchoma and parella, Lecidea geographical and the 
persistent Vrceolaria cinerea. 

Some of the eastern buttresses of the Herefordshire Bea- 
con protrude masses of rock deserving examination ; and on 
one of these I discovered, a few years ago, a single tuft of the 
little parsley-fern {Alhsorus crispus); but I could never detect 
it in any other part of the hills, nor does it grow elsewhere in 
Worcestershire. It was stiQ there in 1854. 

♦ Card's Dissertation on the Herefordshire Beacon, 12mo, p. 19. 
f Memoirs of the Geological Survey. 

X In Taylor's Map of Herefordshire, this is called "Clatter's Cave," 
perhaps from some vagrant occupier of it. 
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A number of tliin, scraggy, but old elder-trees are scat- 
tered about the eastern declivity of the Beacon, doubtless 
planted by nature ; though it may be difficult to say how long. 
In autumn, the curious brown fungus called "Jew's-ears" 
(Mcidia Auricula Judai), may generally be found upon 
some of these trees. It was an old superstitious idea, that 
Judas Iscariot hanged himself upon an elder ; perhaps from 
its cavitous pithy character rendering its branches very liable 
to break. In consequence, these gelatinous and enduring Amgi 
came to be called from Judas; and as there are more than 
could well be appropriated to him, they got to bear the title 
generally of Jew's ears. I have seen some not very unlike a 
human ear; though usually they form a very irregular mass. 
Unlike most fimgoid substances, they become at length hard 
and dry, and endure for an indefinite length of time. 

On the slope of the hill, below the elder-trees, the Syoscy- 
amu% niger occasionally appears, more especially if the soil 
has been accidentally disturbed, when doubtless buried seeds 
are brought within the influence of vegetation. A portion of 
he dechvity about the Rabbit Warren has had the name of 
Strawbeny hill given to it, from the quantity of Fragaria 
vesca flourishing there; children, in the season, collect the 
berries, which, small as they ai»e, have a most deHcious flavour. 
The lower parts of the hill here are profusely clothed with 
the common brake ; and the turf in autumn is studded with 
the St. George's agaric (J.. Georgii), 

I have observed on the very summit of the acropolis of 
the Herefordshii-e Beacon, a plant one might hardly expect to 
see there, and certainly no ornament to the place, — the com- 
mon stinging-nettle ( Urtica dioica), more horrent and ugly- 
looking than usual. But, as Dr. George Johnston, of Ber- 
wick, truly observes, the nettle (pointing a moral by the way) 
is "the companion of man wherever he goes ; and amidst the 
Cheviots it lingers long after the shieling has been deserted 
and the walls rased."* I have myself observed the plant 
crowding round a hut on the sea-shore, when I could see it 

* Johnston's " Terra Lindisfamensis — the Natural History of the 
Eastern Borders ;*' a most pleasant and instructive book. 
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nowhere else in the vicinity, and the barren sands abjured it. 
I even suspect that it has furtively followed the footsteps of 
mankind in their migrations from the East, and that it is 
no truly aboriginal Briton. Thus, wherever man treads, up 
springs the noisome nettle — very different indeed to the 
fabled gift of a fairy to the princess, who dropt a flower or a 
jewel at every word she spoke. 

But we must advance on our excursion, and leave the 
Camp hill, its plants, and memories. 

On entering within the Eastnor demesne by the gate at 
the little exteiior lodge on the Ledbury ix)ad, the Silurian 
strata are at once apparent, made evident even by the very 
plants on the surface that dehght in a calcareous soil. Turn- 
ing on this western side of the Malvern chain, the strata 
appears pressed up against it, much disturbed, and almost 
vertical in places ; though actual contact with the syenite is 
not apparent from the great accumulation of detritus. 

It may be convenient here to give a general transverse 
section of the Malvern Hills, and the strata of the Silurian 
system in contact with them westward, premising that these 
consist of a series of conglomerates, shales, sandstones, and 
limestones, in different divisions, all ranged beneath the old 
red sandstone ; but as the old red of Herefordshire has been 
deposited in a trough, rocks, similar to those on which it rests 
in Shropshire, West Hereford, and South Wales, rise from 
beneath the eastern mass of old red sandstone, as thus ex- 
hibited in type. 
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These Silurian beds were upheaved with the Malvem syenite, 
but appear to have been deposited anterior to their upheaval. 

The great variety of rocky aggregates in the Malvem 
hills are clearly of igneous origin, and they enclose laminated 
fragments that, in the opinion of Professor Phillips, ^^are 
fragmentary poii;ions of strata, once more regular, which 
formed a part of the sea-bed in periods anterior to the pro- 
duction of the Malvem syenites, became involved in the irrap- 
tion of these, and by their action partially metamorphosed."* 
The gneissic beds that occur in various parts of the syenitic 
range are to be thus refeiTed, appearing to strike obliquely 
across its direction, and "appear to be parts of stratified 
masses more ancient than it, rather involved in and penetrated 
by, than really forming an integrant member of the Plutonic 
series."t When the upheaval of the Malvem chain took place, 
the northem portion had ceased to be in a state of fusion, as 
in that part no case of metamorphosed rock occurs any where 
along its borders; and it is only in a southem direction, in 
and about the Ragged-Stone and Holly- Bush hills, that any 
certain appearance of metamorphism of Silurian strata appears 
manifest. In that direction our course now lies, passing along 
the Ridgway to Eastnor. 

The Ridgway, along which a pleasant drive has been 
formed to Eastnor Castle, makes a singular crescent-shaped 
narrow ridge of the Wenlock limestone, extending more than 
two miles, with a valley formed in shale on either side. Its 
dip is steep ; and thus abmptly shelving on both sides, it 
appears like a monstrous artificial embankment, and probably 
was used as a roadway from the Camp hill by the British 
tribe that occupied it. It is thickly wooded throughout its 
course, in some places natural clumps of juniper {Juniperus 
communis) appearing adornments of the scene ; and in other 
parts the road is almost horribly gloomy with ancient yew- 
trees, some of considerable size and great age. 

Within the coppice near the second lodge is an oak, with 
a considerable mass of mistletoe upon it near the summit, 
which has often engaged the attention of botanists, as it is so 

♦ Memoirs of GeoL Survey, ii. p. 48. f Ibid., ii. p. 49. 
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rarely to be found in the present day. Some enthusiasm was 
excited on the present occasion; for Dr. Bull, of Hereford, 
was induced to climb to the summit of the tree, from whence, 
like an arch-druid of old, he distributed portions of the once- 
honoured, celestial-descended plant to his friends below. I 
need not here recapitulate the well-known ceremonies of the 
Druids in connection with the mistletoe, as recorded by Stuke- 
ley and others.* The Goths, however, equally with the Celts, 
venerated the mistletoe, and it was dedicated to the Scandi- 
navian Venus } so that our present appropriation of it may 
periiaps rather be derived from the northern nations than 
the Druids. Davies, in his Celtic Researches, intimates his 
opinion that, from the mention of the mistletoe, it is likely 
" Virgil had studied in the mysticism of Druid lore," or that 
he was touching upon Druidical mysteries. It was necessary 
that his hero should obtain a branch of mistletoe as the means 
of his introduction to the court of Pluto. The poet precisely 
alludes to mistletoe growing on a particular tree : — 
** Talis erat species auri frondentis, opaca Ilice" 

Now, according to Caesar's statement, Dis or Pluto, whose 
portion was the West, or among the shades of evening, was 
the common progenitor of the Gauls, according to the tradi- 
tion of the Druids ; and thus the subject is connected with 
their mystic rites. " The explanation of this," says Davies, 
" is, that the Celtse, with their wise men the Druids, immi- 
grated from Asia into the West;" where the evening sun 
would appear to descend, in its progress towards the western 
continent, into a lower sphere. Hence the portion of Japhet 
or Dis obtained the description of a lower region — the land 
of shades and night. 

As Druidical observances were maintained longer in Wales 
than in England, it might be expected that the Welsh would 
hold the mistletoe in more particular honour than with us ; 
but this does not appear to be the case, and, indeed, the plant 

♦ In my "Botanical Looker-out" are many curious particulars con- 
nected with the mistletoe, with a list of the trees on which it has been 
found. 
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is scarce in the principality. The following account is given 
hy the Rev. Peter Roberts, in his Populur Cambrian An- 
tiquities : — " As the French, or rather Bretan, name of the 
mistletoe is Grvi, it seems to have been called Gwdd, i.e. 
THE Herb, by way of pre-eminence, by the British Druids, 
though it is now known in Wales by the name of Uchel-wydd 
(a compound of uchel, high, and gwydd, a herb). The species 
which grows upon the oak is much larger and of a deeper 
green than the common mistletoe, as appears horn a specimen 
in my possession; but, in general, the sprigs are so well 
adapted to the foimation of the Bardic alphabet, first pub- 
lished by Mr. W. Owen, that this may have been one cause 
of the esteem in which it was held. There is another, and 
more important. The blossoms fall off within a few days of 
the summer solstice, and the berries within a few days of the 
winter solstice. This, then, rather than any medical virtues 
of the herb itself, which are at least dubious, was probably 
the true cause of its estimation. Rowland says, ^ that the 
chief Druid, clad in white, ascended the oak, and with a 
consecrated knife gathered the mistletoe on the 6th of March;' 
more probably it was on the day of the vernal equinox." 

According to Pliny, the virtue of the mistletoe was to 
resist all poisons, and make fruitful any that used it. This 
idea connects it with its present still continued appropriation 
as a kitchen guest ; and removes it from the sacred localities 
appropriated to other evergreen plants, though it does not 
appear exactly clear why it should have been thought con- 
ducive to fertility, unless its numerous white berries were 
considered indicative. The Druids considered the mistletoe a 
remedy for all diseases ; it is now only worth — a kiss ! 

The three clubs had agreed to unite their forces in the 
White-leaved Oak* valley, about two miles S.E. of Eastnor ; 
and here, in number about fifty, they mustered at eleven, a.m., 
on the morning of June 7, 1853. The Woolhope Club, under 
the presidency of the Rev. T. T. Lewis, well known for the 
early assistance he gave to Sir Roderick Murchison in the 

* There was formerly an oak growing here having variegated leaves, 
but cut down some years ago. 
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development of the Silurian system, were the first to join 
their Malvern friends. Among these I observed Mr. Pur- 
chas, of Ross, a good enterprising botanist; Mr. J. A. F. 
Suter, the active secretary of the club ; and Mr. Flavel Ed- 
monds, an acute observer, well known in the walks of litera- 
ture, and one of the editors of the Hereford TiTnes, The 
Cotteswold Club were last in the field; but their members 
may be considered very first rate, many of them being scien- 
tific observers of established credit and known to literary fame. 
Among these were my friends Professor Buckman of Ciren- 
cester, Dr. Wright of Cheltenham, the Rev. P. Brodie, known 
for his researches among fossil insects. Captain Guise of El- 
more Court, near Gloucester, &c. Captain Barwick Baker 
of Hardwick Court, Gloucestershire, is the president of the 
Cdtteswold Club ; and for urbanity and felicitous tact, to say 
nothing of the kindly generosity that distinguishes his charac- 
ter, he is all that can be desired in a president. The day was 
rendered memorable by the presence of Professor Hugh E. 
Strickland, M.A., of Oxford, the successor of Dr. Buckland 
in the mineralogical chair of that university, who had under- 
taken to go over the gi'ound with the clubs, and explain the 
geological features of the country. 

Those who heai'd the discourse of Mr. Strickland on that 
day will remember it with interest in connection with his 
subsequent melancholy fate.* I shall take the opportunity 

* Mr. Hugh Edwin Strickland most unfortunately met with his 
death while examining the geological structure of a deep cutting at the 
entrance of the Clarborough tunnel on the Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Lincolnshire Eailway, in September 1853. 

The late Mr. H. E. Strickland some years since resided with his 
father, Henry Eustatius Strickland, Esq., at Cracombe House, near 
Evesham, and was at that time associated with the ardent band who 
conceived and formed the Worcestershire Natural History Society, many 
of whom are now dead, removed, or disconnected with the institution ; 
but their past services must live in the minds of those who remember 
some of the prelections then delivered. Mr. Strickland took a very ac- 
tive part in forming the nucleus of the museum, and contributed papers 
of high interest on the geology of the vale of Evesham, one of which he 
read at a public meeting in Worcester Guildhall, and others at meet- 
ings of the Natural History Society for the reading of papers. He 
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of mentioning Keysend or Casend Hill here, the most southern 
portion of the chain; and then revert to the Ragged-Stone 
Hill, which was attentively examined by Mr. Strickland's 
party, and where he delivered his address. In a paper which 
Mr. Strickland wrote " On the elevatory forces which raised 
the Malvern Hills/' he considered this plutonic ridge to have 

illustrated in particular the finding of the tusks and bones of the hip- 
popotamus and other primeval animals at Cropthome; and a most in- 
teresting account of the geology of Bredon Hill, with sections of the 
country by him, appeared in The Analyst He afterwards travelled 
in the East, chiefly to make geological observations; and his account of 
the formations near Smyrna in Asia Minor, &c. appeared in the pro- 
ceedings and journal of the Geological Society, of which he was a mem- 
ber. After his return, and since the deplorable affliction sustained by 
Dr. Buckland, he was appointed to fill the chair at Oxford, which had 
been so long adorned by that eminent observer. He had been, for 
many years, an active member of the British Association, and his judg- 
ment on doubtful geological points was highly valued. He was asso- 
ciated with Sir Roderick Murchison in an examination of the Keiqter 
beds in the soutliern parts of Worcestershire, which had long lain in 
obscurity ; and among various other contributions to the Geological 
Transactions, there are detailed sections made by him of the cuttingd in 
the strata, remarkable faults, &c. on the line of railway between Spetch- 
ley and Birmingham. His peculiar fondness for the inspection of rail- 
way cuttings thus led to his melancholy fate. Ever energetic to search 
out the truth, he spared no pains in exploratory exertion; and hence 
his observations were always to be depended upon, and have been never 
questioned. At the same time, with that kindliness of feeling generally 
inherent in the true lover of nature, he was willing to give the aid of 
his experience to all inquirers; and his extempore lecture to the united 
clubs on the Ragged-Stone Hill of the Malvern chain near Eastnor, 
was productive of instruction and pleasure to all who heard it. He was 
not a flowery speaker; but his honestness of purpose, and evident sin- 
cerity in all he said, gave him a power with his auditors that brought 
conviction to their minds. In scientific circles, as well as with the 
friends he was familiar with, his loss will be long felt 

Mr. Strickland was best known as a geologist from his having en- 
riched the transactions of the Geological Society with many valuable 
papers; yet his forte was really ornithology, in which he took great 
delight, and in the technicalities of which science he was acknowledged 
abroad as a high authority. He had been for years occupied with a 
work on synonyms of birds, which may yet probably appear under the 
editorship of his father-in-law Sir W. Jardine. His magnificent work 
on the ** Natural History of the Dodo and its kindred" will be a literary 
testimony to posterity of his genius and research. 
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been " forced up from below in a solid state," on a line of 
fracture amounting to 14,000 feet between the two sides of 
the " Great Fault," the syenite being raised into a lofty cliff 
above the downcast area now buried under the new red sand- 
stone. Appearances about the Ragged-Stone Hill, neverthe- 
less, lead to the conclusion, that here at least igneous fusion 
was in action when the eruptive rock was elevated, and per- 
haps went on for some time afterwards, when it had ceased 
at the northern part of the ridge. But the marls, sandstones, 
and conglomerates that surround the base of Key send Hill on 
the east and south, exhibit no appearance of induration at their 
junction with the syenite. 

Keysend Hill forms a mass of in*egular and variable sye- 
nite, with felspatho-homblendic compounds that have a decep- 
tive brecciated appearance, and when containing mica look 
like gneiss or micaceous schist. These compounds only occupy 
small areas; and according to Professor Phillips, "the arrange- 
ment of the mineral constituents is the fruit of very peculiar 
and seemingly disturbed segregations ; and the structural ar- 
rangement of the masses seems to indicate frequent internal 
displacements after consolidation, and perhaps external strains 
or local pressures during the consolidation."* 

From the north-western side of Keysend Hill a number of 
elliptical or circular bosses of trap may be traced, rising above 
the black shales and greenish sandstones or " volcanic grit" 
of Murchison, that here forms the surface. The black shales 
are whitened near the trap, which is perhaps connected under- 
ground. These bosses, more than ten of which may be counted 
between the hill and Rowick, occur in comparatively low 
ground under the outcrop of Caradoc sandstone on Howler's 
Heath.f The green volcanic sandstones are well observed on 
the western flank of Ragged-Stone Hill, by the side of the 
Ledbury road. 

A gorge is formed entirely through the Malvern range 
between Keysend Hill and the Ragged Stone. It is filled up 
by black shales and sandstones, and Keysend Hill is thus 

♦ Mem. of Geol. Surv. ii. p. 25. 

f This name is corrupted from orl, the local name for the alder- 
tree, a common attendant on wet ground hereabout. 
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apparently isolated from the axial line. In these remarkable 
black shales, Professor Phillips was the first to find those 
minute trilobites,* which he regards as the earhest forms of 
life jet noticed in the Silurian fauna. They occur only in a 
few limited situations in the White-leaved Oak Valley, and 
are such as belong to no other strata in this district. 

The Ragged-Stone Hill, north of Keysend, forms two sum- 
mits east and west, between which a singular glen is scooped 
out to the south, and afterwards turns eastward. The highest 
of the twin summits is 884 feet above the sea. On the west- 
em side of this hill the volcanic sandstones rise nearly to the 
summit ; and at the south end of the hill they are seen dipping 
westward 60°, in places arching over to the east, being sup- 
ported on irregular bosses of felspathic tmp. The Ragged- 
Stone rocks abound in compact felspar, approaching more to 
the ordinary aspect of eruptive trap than true syenite. Here, 
as noted both by Sir R, Murchison and Professor Phillips, 
there is a decided metamorphic appearance in the adjacent 
palaeozoic strata hardly elsewhere observable in any other 
part of the Malvern chain, and these are the lowest clearly 
sedimentary deposits in the district. At the southern extre- 
mity of the hill appears a central axis of red felspathic trap, 
over which are schistose rocks in arched and twisted masses ; 
farther from the trap appear, highly indurated, dark and trap- 
pean in aspect, the altered volcanic sandstones, with conftised 
joints; and above these, regularly imbedded and laminated, 
the sandstones appear quite unaltered, with the usual fiicoidal 
marks upon them. To assist the eye the following diagram 
may be placed. 





Green Indurated Curved Trap. 
Sandstone. Sandstone, laminations. 

* Olenus humUis and O. bisukatus. 
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At the north-east end of the Ragged Stone is a remark- 
able exhibition of the brecciated rock previously mentioned at 
Keysend Hill, attributed by Phillips to " crushing movements 
to which the eruptive rock has been subjected." 

West of the pass, between the Ragged-Stone and Holly- 
bush Hill, through which is the road from Tewkesbury to 
Ledbury, green sandstones appear dipping westward from the 
syenite, and several hundred feet in thickness. These lami- 
nated beds contain no fossils, and have often a trappean, and 
sometimes a conglomeritic aspect. They were considered 
" volcanic" by Sir R. Murchison, and formed from eruptive 
matter. Dykes of felspathic trap traverse the sandstones, 
one of which may be seen in a quarry on the north side of 
the road. 

The Holly-Bush Hill, which follows the Ragged Stone in 
succession northward, is marked by two summits, with a trans- 
verse valley between them, the western height, which is the 
highest, bearing the name of Midsummer Hill. Both are in- 
vested with a single entrenchment and vallum, the origin of 
which is involved in obscurity. It may be early British, or 
Danish. The name of Danemoovy given to a portion of Wel- 
land Common, gives some ground for suspecting that it may 
have been at least occupied by the Danes.* The great mass 
of this hill is syenite, of a reddish colour, but varying in cha- 
racter according to the admixture of hornblende and mica. 
Phillips mentions a variety as occurring in the eastern hill 
very rich in felspar, and nearly resembling the peculiar sye- 
nite of Scale Force in Cumberland. The western hill shows 
in the north-eastern and northern parts abundance of gneissic 
laminated rocks, ranging N.W. or W., and dipping S.W. or 
S. Grey sandstones occupy the western slopes dipping away 
from the hill, and partially conglomeritic, including fragments 
of quartz and felspar. In the deep glen of " the Gullet," 
separating the HoUy-Bush fi-om Swinyard Hill, gneissic beds 
appear on the eastern side of the syenitic axis of the chain, 

♦ Possibly, however, the name Danemoor, may be derived from 
DinaSf a British word for a fortified hill. 
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and on the other sandstones and conglomeritic beds appear in 
much confusion, often vertical, and dipping N. or S. accord- 
ing to the locality. 

While Mr. Strickland and the geologists were engaged in 
examining the metamorphic rocks, Dr. Bull of Hereford, and 
my friend Mr. Purchas of Ross, made with myself a detour 
in search of botanical specimens. Perceiving an extensive 
thicket of flowering broom {Sarothamnus scopariui) at the 
western base of the Ragged Stone, we made a dash to get at 
it through a thick thorn hedge, wishing to gather the curious 
Orobanche major, which is parasitical upon the roots of 
broom, and succeeded in finding some luxuriant clumps of the 
plant. The lai'ge bulb or magazine of nutiiment that it col- 
lects from the juices of the broom is a matter of astonish- 
ment. A great running sore seems to be created, somewhat 
after the manner of the nut of a gall-fly ; and thus the Oro- 
banche maintams itself. The broom seems quite able to bear 
the drain upon its resources, however tall its parasitical friend 
may grow ; but I have seen an Orobanche (probably 0, cce- 
rulea) growing upon Plantago coronapiLs, which had nearly 
destroyed the latter. 

We then advanced along the Tewkesbury road to the 
base of the Holly Bush, and commenced ascending its bosky 
sides. The sun was now fervently shining out, and the shade 
of the old holly-trees proved a grateful retreat from the heat. 
Some of them are lofty and rugged, and must be of great age. 
The bark of these trees is covered with the cryptogamic crust 
of centuries, among which Opegrapha elegans appears like 
some intricate Persian or Arabic inscription. The pretty tribe 
of Jungermannia were also veiy apparent here in the gloom, 
especially Jungermannia furcata. Yew-trees also contribute 
to the gloomy intricacy of what, in the words of Lucan, 
might be called " an old inviolable sacred wood." Under the 
trees we gathered Mountain St. John's Wort {Hypericwm 
montanum)y which I have only found along the whole chain 
of hills in this one locality. 

Mounting into the wide trench of the fortification that 
surrounds the two smnmits of this fine hill, and with difficulty 
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getting through a thick hedge that now crowns the vallum, 
we got on the mossy turf of the summit. The scene was 
here refreshing to the eye and the mind ; the woods at the 
base of the Herefordshire Beacon in full summer foliage, with 
the shadows of the passing clouds upon them, had a most 
luxuriant appearance, and the distant mountains were just 
sufficiently evident to indicate without revealing mystery. 
The deep Gullet dingle cuts off this broad hill so abruptly 
from Swinyard on the north, as to give the idea of some an- 
cient rush of water having broken off their continuity. I 
noticed a dwarf violet among the moss on the top of the hill, 
which I believe is Viola pumila of the present nomenclature, 
though formerly called " flavicomis." 

The steep northern glacis is profusely dotted with clumps 
of the holly, from whence this hill derives its name ; and in 
the couree of the descent I picked up a cast-off adder's skin. 
The viper, or adder, is occasionally to be met with in bushy 
ground, about the southern part of the range ; and I remem- 
ber on one occasion to have roused the reptile from among the 
grass rather too suddenly, and would prefer at any time meet- 
ing with its skin. It is a superstition among the country 
people of the neighbourhood, that when a viper bites any one, 
if it can be killed forthwith, an ointment made from the liver 
will be a specific for the wound. When I resided at Malvern 
Wells in 1841, a boy there was bitten by a viper; and his 
father was out on the hills all day seeking in vain to catch 
and destroy the venomous creature, with the view of making 
the ointment considered necessary. 

On the turf, among brakes, near the north-eastern side of 
the hill, Mr. Purchas came upon a quantity of adders' tongues 
i^Ophioglossum vulgatum), in happy coincidence with the ad- 
der's skin I had found myself.* This little plant had not been 

*■ The fructification of this cryptogam in its early state bears some 
resemblance to the tongue of a serpent, whence its name ; and Drayton 
thus indicates the vulgar idea respecting it : 

^ For them that are with newts, or snakes, or adders stung, 
He seeketh out a herb that^s called adder's-tongue, 
As nature it ordain'd its own like hurt to cure." 
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observed at this spot previously. I now led on into the Gullet 
dingle, where we were completely secluded from " the garish 
eye of day;" and amidst broken stones, torn fi'om the heights 
above, and a wailing rill faintly crying itself to sleep like a 
child, enjoyed the repose of deeply-secluded scenery. '^ The 
Gullet," as it is called, where the water breaks out of its very 
neck, forms a little glen of loveliness, though on a small scale ; 
and there was just light enough to illumine banks of verdant 
mosses, and show dark broken fragments of rock in the water- 
worn ravine, the overhanging foliage and declining trunks 
covered with ivy, yet not too deeply investing the shadowed 
ground with horror. Some fine tall fronds of the heath-shield 
fern (^LastrcBa dilatata) grew here, — always fine and dilated 
in shady moist spots, — as well as the scented heath-fern (Las- 
trcea oreopteris), the lady-fern (AthynumJUix-JiemiTid), and 
the common male-fern (Lastrcea jUix-mas). Here also we 
gathered Carex pendula, C. strigosa, and C. sylvatica. On 
the rock, at the head of the glen, the rare and elegant Jun- 
germannia tomentella flourishes, as well as Bryum rostra- 
turn, both very uncommon in the Malvern district. 

Emerging from the Gullet, we walked on the Obelisk hill, 
and thence descended through the glades and copses of East- 
nor Park to the Somers Arms Inn. Here the united clubs 
dined together under the presidency of Barwick Baker, Esq. ; 
the Rev. T. T. Lewis, of Bridstow, near Ross, occupying the 
vice-chair. It is not my intention to chronicle eating and 
drinking, though it can be scarcely infra dig. to do so ; for, 
as honest John Ray has observed, " The great wisdom of the 
Divine Creator appears in that there is pleasure annexed to 
those actions that are necessary for the support and preserva- 
tion of the individuumf' and so he goes on to say, that, " for 
the support of the person," pleasure is annexed "to eating 
and drinking, which else, out of laziness or multiplicity of 
business, a man would be apt to neglect, or sometimes forget. 
Indeed, to be obliged to chew and swallow meat daily for two 
hours' space, and to find no relish or pleasure in it, would be 
one of the most burdensome and ungratefiil tasks of a man's 
whole life. But because this action is absolutely necessary, 
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for abundant security Nature hath inserted in us a painful 
sense of hunger to put us in mind of it, and to reward our per- 
formance hath adjoined pleasure to it."* Such an apology as 
this may reconcile us to the necessity of eating a good dinner 
when it comes in our way. 

In the course of the afternoon the following papers were 
read, which it is only necessary to mention, as they will pro- 
bably be published in the transactions of the Malvern Club : 
" On the plants of the Silurian Strata, and those pecuhar to 
Limestone Districts, with reflections incident to the subject," 
by Edwin Lees, r.L.S. -, " On the Migi'ation of Swallows," 
by the Eev. G. C. Davies, Vicar of Tewkesbmy ; " On the 
Fishes of Herefordshire," by Mr. Hewit Wheatley, of Here- 
ford. 

I may here advert to another excursion made to Eastnor 
by the Malvern Club, in October, when ^' another sight," in 
its commencement less pleasant than the former one, and sadly 
limiting observation, was experienced. Joseph Allen Hig- 
gins, Esq. of West Bank, near Ledbmy, had invited the club 
to a deje4ner at his pleasant and hospitable mansion, and a 
ramble was intended previously, the meet being at Eastnor ; 
but the morning came with the whole landscape cloaked in 
vapours, and the deep glen at the base of the Herefordshire 
Beacon steamed like a boiling cauldron. The beautiful Ridge- 
way was canopied by a dense sheet of mist, and presently the 
rain came pouring down. ^ The geologists crowded by the fire 
in the Somers Arms, their useless bags and hammers on the 
table ; nor could I persuade the most enthusiastic naturalist 
to accompany me into Eastnor Park, and study imbral action 
beneath the dripping trees. But knowing that, especially in 
autunm, the woods have their peculiar beauties, I sallied 
forth, though at first obliged to take shelter for some time in 
a friendly summer-house ; but at length, between twelve and 
one, P.M., the sim made a burst through the clouds, and a 
landscape was revealed to view worthy of the ever-exciting 
ridges of the lovely Malvern chain. The vast bulk of the 
Herefordshire Beacon, its head covered with ascending va- 

♦ Ray's " Wisdom of God in the Works of Creation," part ii 
£ 
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pour, looked like a volcano pouring forth eruptive smoke; 
while the woods at its base, brilliant with autumng^l tints, 
formed a picture of exquisite and ever-changing beauty, the 
paUid elms " fading into age," lit up by a passing beam of 
light, finely contrasting with the dai-ker oaks, the ashes yet 
green in foliage, and the maples capriciously tinted with yel- 
low and orange ; whilst here and there a gloomy yew, sullen 
as night, stood in s,epulchral amplitude of shadow, resisting 
all geniaj influences, like 9, surly fellow that nothing could 
please. 

Rejoicing under the drip of the trees, the^n^i at this 
time of year come out in resplendent vividity; £yad the tints 
that some of the agarics assume can scarcely be exceeded by 
the brightest flowers. Such is the scarlet pileus of Agarictts 
muscariusy and a group of A. emetictcs, showing various tinges 
of pink and rose,^ is eminently beautiful ; still more splendid 
is the Peziza aurantiaca^ a large quantity of which I met 
with in strolling round the shore of the lake in the park here. 
On the side of the Ridgewayj^ also^ were some fii^te groups of 
Affarietts stipitatus and A. fumcvlavis. These gregarious 
agarics look well when fresh, ai^ thickly crowded upon old 
stumps; but they sooa blapken and perish,, like some project 
imagined in the mind for a short time, and as quickly rejected. 
Many of the stump agarics are indifferent to the tree$ on which 
they grow ; but some are singularly restricted in this respect, 
as the beautiful A, xerampelmmy whiclpt I have seldom or 
ever observed except upon the larch. Ther^ ^e but few plan- 
tations of larch in the Malvern district,, whi.ch is the reason 
I have only once met with this goldeurgilled agaric in this 
vicinity. Its pileus is covered with scales, at first porplish, 
and the epidenjais pale ; but in matu^ty th^ down beconaes 
crimson and sienn^i, the epidermis and giUs of the brightest 
golden-yellow, too vivid for the pencil to pQUjjrtray, while the 
involute edges of the pileus, as well as the gills, are stained 
with dark pinkish-brown. The thick stem is striated, bright 
yellow next the pileus ; below, deep brown, with red stress. 
A. delidoms is another fine-coloured species, very confined or 
capricious in its habitats. This came up imder an oak-tree, in 
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the coach-ring at Forthampton Cottage, neai* Tewkesbury, 
when I liyed there in 1839 ; and I have no where else ob- 
served it about the Malvern hills. 

If at this season the botanist stoops to poke among masses 
of dead fallen leaves, he will frequently be rewarded by find- 
ing little white agarics of a peculiar femily, distinguished by 
having vein-like gill& similar to the thin pileus. Among these 
are the wheel-agaric (A. rotula); the brownish-tinged A. 
androsaceiis ; and, covering dead ivy-leaves in clusters pure 
and white as ivory, the little A, epipJiyllus. This last is so 
delicately sensitive of moisture, that it shrivels up almost in- 
stantly when taken into a dry place. The Jiairy holly agaric 
{A, pilosvs, Huds.) is especially curious, as springing out of 
decayed holly-leaves, and itself hairy and bristling as a por- 
cupine, its hairs spread out, and of a rich purple hue. Among 
such decaying accumulations I have often found minute cup- 
like structures, as the Cyathua minutvm and letteoeepka- 
lum, and pretty little Pezizce. I once found, thus concealed 
among leaves and sticks under a hedge, the chrysalis of some 
lepidopterous insect, which was overgrown with a minute and 
possibly undescribed Geoglossum. Thus provident Nature 
allows a secondary life to be nourished among the very sweep- 
ings of wasted vegetation; and the destruction of some of her 
works causes a new life to other productions. 

Vegetable life is ever active in some form or other, until 
arrested by a temperature below the freezing-point. The 
corn-field, immediately after it is reaped, becomes overgrown 
with numerous wild plants; and the surfiice of the moist clods 
themselves is often covered with the green flat frond* of a 
little alga called Miccia glauca. This I have noticed at 
Eastnor, and most abundantly at Oldbury, near Worcester. 
It is probably of general occurrence, if it were but looked for. 
So also, when a summep hotter than usual dries up many of 
the smaller ponds, their exposed bottoms become in a few 
days covered with a crop of green clustered globules, that 
look like little glass beads. These crack under the tread; 
and Hie spherical vesicles then collapse, and efiusing their 
contents, assume the appearance of granulated shallow cups. 
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Bain-water covers them £rom view as aatomn advances, and 
thej remain latent for years, untQ the mnd of the pool is 
again exposed to the son's rays. Thns every thing is appro- 
priated in some way or other. The little green alga here 
alluded to is called Batry^um granulosum. 

In descending the wooded hill west of Eastnor Castle, I 
observed the rough-warted fly-agaric (A, agper)y the warty 
aspect of whose grey pQens is remarkable. I have not often 
noticed it. 

On getting back to the Somers Arms, and finding my 
geological friends gone, I made the best of my way to West 
Bank, where I fonnd about thirty brother-naturalists in Mr. 
niggins's drawing-room; and under the guidance of our 
warm-hearted host, dermdation was soon brought to bear on 
other crusts than those of mother earth. 

After ftdly enjoying the hospitality of Mr. Higgins, and 
inspecting the shrubs and plants in his beautiftil grounds, 
where there are many exotic rarities, our president, Mr. 
Symonds, led oflf the party for a geological investigation of 
the quarries at Dog Hill, close to Ledbury. Here the Aymes- 
try f ock is exhibited ; and the beds are nearly vertical, con- 
Bbting of solid limestone and shale with nodules. These beds 
continue along the high ridge of BradlowHill and Frith Wood, 
and may be traced into the lower and more broken ground of 
TTope-End Park. Phillips remarks in his Monograph of the 
M^dvem Fakeozoic Series, that " no rock in the MaJvem dis- 
trict has a more conspicuous general course than the Aymes- 
try bands, where they crest the long ridge near the extreme 
weatem border of the Silurian surface; though none is so dif- 
ficult to trace through all the windings produced by the many 
interrupted undulations into which the country is thrown." 
The Upper Ludlow shales follow the Aymestry rock on the 
western side of Dog Hill and Frith Wood, nearly vertical, close 
to Ledbury, and then dipping steeply to the west, followed 
by brown and gi'ey Downton sandstone (75 ft. Phillips), and 
thea the great mass of Old Red deposits. These Upper Ludlow 
sli files widen, and form a synclinal across the Petty France 
Road, and another at Hope End Farm. The long elliptical 
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anticlinal of Raffhal Wood and Wellington Heath is composed 
of this rock. 

The great qnany that crosses the Malvern road near Led- 
bury is an anticlinal of the Wenlock limestone ; and another, 
of the same formation, on a line of elevation passing through 
Eilhury Camp, is quarried in fields north of Conygree Wood. 
The Lower Ludlow shale mantles round the northern side of 
the former great quarry. Here only, I believe, in the Mal- 
vern Silurian beds, has the great barr trilobite {Bumasttis oi 
lUcBWUs Barriends) been met with. I have also met with 
Phacops lonffieattdatus here. 

In reference to the fossils* of the uppermost strata of the 

Silurian system. Professor Phillips has made the following 

observation : " The organic remains of this upper part of 

the Silurian system are extremely abundant. Individuals are 

very numerous, and species not scarce. This abundance is 

most conspicuous near the top of the flaggy shales ; it dies 

away rapidly in the brown sandstones, and traces of marine 

life become nearly or altogether lost before any red sediments 

appear. The red sediments contain no forms of life except 

fishes locally; but the cessation of invertebral life began 

without their influence, being probably extinguished by rapid 

white sediments, and not permitted to be renewed during the 

deposition of the red rocks. It is a case of gradual cessation 

without renewal^ not of sudden destruction and replacement." 

Sir R. I. Murchison remarks, that the Upper Ludlow rock 

is the most interesting of the divisions of the Upper Silurian 

group, as "it is the oldest band in which any remains of fishes 

and land-plants have been discovered.''t ^^ tbe central part 

of the Upper Ludlow strata, the Rev. T. T. Le^ds and the 

late Dr. Lloyd of Ludlow discovered a thin layer of matted 

bony fi'agments of fish and cnistaceans, in some parts of so 

* For an enumeration of all the characteristic fossils of the Silurian 
rocks, of course strictly technical works must be consulted. See Mur- 
chison's Siluria, 8vo, 1854 ; and Professor Phillips' Monograph in Mem. 
of Geol. Survey. 

f Siluria : The History of the oldest known Rocks containing Or- 
ganic Remains, Svo, p. 137. 
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far the httJkea Ajtr% of beetles. Thk bed of fir^i-boiies and 
sealei Itiitf iic4 been deCcxrtod in amj cf the Upper Idd^ 
a^ioot the Msdjem HiDs. 

But I most now dtfnnss mr friends kft so Imig- I'mminiiy 
the Dog Wm qaanj. From hence ther progressed up Bnkl- 
loir Hill and throogii Frith Wood, which abounds with the 
beantifid wood-yetch ( Vieia 9yhatiea)j to a quarry of dis- 
torted old red sandstooe, near Wellingttm Heath ; and, not yet 
mted with geological exjdoration, pressed on to the Rinnan 
rocks near Hope End, where some good sections are displayed, 
and teeming with immense nmnbers of Terebratula WiUoni. 
Hie prospects from the hills that here form the Silurian ter- 
minus westward are most beautiful, though they could with 
difficulty now be traced ; for the sun had set amidst obscur- 
ing vapours, a dank fog was creeping over the country, and, 
benighted among the glens of Old Colwall, the naturalists 
were compelled to separate in diverse directions. Happy they 
who had with them some one whose local knowledge could 
direct their homeward steps ! 



EXCURSION IV. 

FROM GREAT UALYERN OVER WBLLAND COMMON TO PENDOCK AND THE 
BERROW ; WITH NOTICES OF LONGDON MARSH, BUSHLBT, BARN HILL, 
AND THE COUNTRY NEAR TEWKESBURY. 

** To ramble o'er the flowery heath. 
And gather Flora's wilding wreath ; 
And over glen, and wood, and dale. 
And barren moor, and fruitful vale ; 
And through the arches tall and wide 
Of trees that grow in ancient pride ; 
Oyer the fen and wood-crown'd hill, 
And down beside the pebbly rill ; 
Or in the cooling forest brake. 
The echoing songs of birds to wake." 

Hibberd*s Summer Songs. 

The Club made a very pleasant excursion in July 1853, to 
Pendock, on the invitation of the warm-hearted president, 
who is rector of that place. Leaving the party to progress 
thither over the green flat of Welland Common, an open waste 
until 1862, I shall diverge a Httle fi*om the road to notice 
any intervening objects deserving of notice, so as to comprise 
the results of various examinations of the country. On this 
occasion a dense fog covered the hills throughout the morn- 
ing, continuing till past noon, when the sun broke forth very 
hot. 

In summer, after heavy falls of rain, the rapid evapora- 
tion from the country at the base of the hills causes heavy 
masses of cloud to rise, thus producing exciting pictorial 
effects, as well as most instructive to the meteorologist. I 
shall here describe two remarkable instances that have fallen 
under my notice (and more might be given), as they occurred 
to my view on the lull-side in the vicinity of the Wells. 

On June the 8th, 1861, clouds gathered from the south. 
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and violent rain fell in the afternoon for nearly three hours. 
In the evening, between seven and eight o'clock, while on the 
hill between the Wych and Malvem Wells, a grand appear- 
ance of cloud and cloud-formation presented itself below me. 
A long cloudy column appeared to come over the shoulder 
of the hill beyond the Wells, and descended into the plain, 
where it frowned like a range of dark steep cliffs, remaining 
quiescent upon the fields and woods below. Another mass of 
white cloud, in like manner, passed over the hills by the in- 
dent between the Worcestershire Beacon and the North Hill 
eastward, slowly moving southward, and increasing in magni- 
tude every moment, joined by fleecy vapom*s rising from the 
groimd at the base of the hills beneath. The masses of cloud 
that had thus moved northward and southward coalesced, pre- 
viously leaving a short interval between the vast white rolling 
mass and the column that had lain encamped on the fields. 
Thus the cloudy curtains became commingled, and the land- 
scape was entirely concealed. All this time it was quite clear 
on the part of the hill where I was walking, though a few 
vapours crested the heights above. It was a beautiful and 
imposing scene to see the clouds moving far beneath, rising 
fivm the ground in flame-like pointed fragments, and then 
uniting into a dense wliite mountainous cloud, that rose up 
like a vast curtain and shut out the entire view. 

Another most beautiful vision of '^ cloud-land," seen from 
the hill-side, is when the whole country, except the most dis- 
tajit eminences, lies enveloped in level fog, the hills themselves 
being entirely clear. This is an early morning view, and is 
seldom seen in fiill perfection. I once noted it singularly fine 
when residing at South Cottage, Malvem Wells, in 1841. I 
happened to have left the blind of my bed-room window par- 
tially up, and was thus awakened by the piercing eye of the 
Bun a little before 5 a.m. On getting up just to see the aspect 
of things, I was surprised, on looking out of the window, to 
perceive that the prospect was all sea, with Bredon Hill in 
the distance, peering its head out of the watei-s hke an islet 
afloat upon the waves. Determined to see this from the hills, 
I hurried on my vestments, and was soon out among the rocks. 
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Not a cloud was there ; all above pure and blue as a laughing* 
infent's eyes. It was, in fact, a transposition ; for the atmo- 
sphere seemed reversed. All the clouds had apparently crept 
quietly below during the night, and now lay calm and quiet 
as the stillest lake, except at the margin of the flood, two 
fields below the base of the hills, where they kept heaving to 
and fro like the waters of the sea at ebb-tide. Bredon, Sam 
Hill, the top of Cracombe, and the distant Cotswolds, alone 
lifted their heads above the silent sea of vapours; and on this 
extended waste of cloud the sun shone bright and fervent. A 
few small clouds high in air floated in the vicinity of the orb 
of day, occasionally shrouding his face ; and then their dark 
shadows oscillated like spectres on the white sea below, or 
stretched in long shadows across it, like the sandy causeways 
seen at low water beneath the real ocean. Now and then the 
cloudy masses heaved as if agitated by a ground-swell, which 
imparted a partial indigo-tint to them, still more simulating 
the ocean; then, again, they lay so still, that one seemed 
looking upon a Canadian extent of snow, across which a sledge 
might whirl its rapid flight unimpeded far and wide; and at 
last, from the rising up of the clouds in various spots, the view 
put on more the appearance of an Alpine glacier. Surpassing 
beautiful was the sight; and from the summit of the hills I 
looked down into the vast vacuity with irrepressible rapture. 
At length, about seven o'clock, the cloudy ocean gave signs 
of life ; rolled in dense columns to the base of the hills ; scaled 
rock after rock; and, defiling to their summits, smoked away 
finally into mid-air. A melting day followed. 

On the hill above Malvern Wells, Dr. Addison once saw 
a singular spectacle of meteors on November 13, 1882, which 
he communicated to the Royal Society, and thus described : 
^^ On my return from Malvern Wells, at half-past one in the 
morning of Tuesday the 13th of November, my attention was 
arrested by a sudden burst of vivid light in the heavens. The 
moon was at the time shining brilliantly, and the line of light 
continued three or four seconds, and then gradually melted 
away into a thin nebulous appearance, which bent and con- 
torted itself very curiously. The weather the whole of the 
E 2 
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preceding day had been extremely foggy ; but, as is some- 
times the case at Malyem, those houses situated highest upon 
the declivity of the hill were quite above the dense vapour, 
which was spread out like a vast sea below, undulating to and 
fro, sometimes reaching and shrouding higher portions of the 
hill, and then subsiding, leaving them quite clear. The va- 
pour was in this condition when the Hght excited my notice. 
In descending the hill I became enveloped in fog; the moon 
then became partially obscured, and the stars quite invisible. 
I shortly afterwards observed a shght flash of light, and a 
post-boy whom I met with, stated that he had seen lightning 
tlu'ough the fog several times ; and once in particular, about 
two hours previous, the sky, to use his own expression, opened 
and shut, but not like common lightning. This information 
induced me to continue my observations, and I soon perceived 
thi^ough the mist a very lai'ge meteor shoot across, leaving a 
long line of Ught behind. I resolved to mount the hill, in 
order to get clear of the fog, and endeavour to ascertain from 
what cause these lights proceeded. Having ascended a con- 
sidemble distance, and emerged from the dense vapour below, 
I foimd the moon and stars shining most brilliantly, the at- 
mosphere perfectly calm, and the hoar-frost coating the 
(n^uncL Continuing my ascent towards the summit, I be- 
held one of the most extraordinary and beautiful spectacles 
that was ever witnessed — a constant succession of meteors of 
various degrees of magnitude and brilliancy. The smaller 
meteors were like what are vulgarly termed shooting-stars, 
leaving behind them a train of pale hght ; those of a larger 
description were much more brilhant, and, notwithstanding 
tlie brightness of the moon, they threw a strong glare upon 
every thing around. The latter always commenced from a 
small luminous point, rapidly increasing in size and brilliancy, 
i? hooting with great swiftness across a considerable arch, and 
then suddenly disappearing, leaving behind a long train of 
\erj vivid white light, which slowly became changed into a 
pale yellow, the latter remaining sometimes for two or three 
minutes, occasionally even for a still longer period, becoming 
broader, contorted, and faint before entirely vanishing from 
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my view. At one time, three or four of these luminous bodies 
would appear at the same moment, frequently two very near 
together ; at another, I could scarcely turn sufficiently quick 
to observe the spot whence the glare of light arose. Once, in 
particular, three very large meteors became visible at the same 
moment, presenting a most beautifiil appearance. The recur- 
rence of these phenomena was so rtipid and continued, that in 
the brief space oijive minutes, by turning about in different 
directions, I cti\m\^ forty-eight of these meteors, of different 
magnitudes. In contemplating this scene, of the sublimity of 
which I had no previous conception, a variety of ideas crowded 
upon my mind. My situation was novel in the extreme; 
standing upon a dark pinnacle of the hill, sparkling here and 
there with large crystals of hoar-froSt, shut out, as it were, 
from the world by a vast Bea of white vapour, whilst meteors 
of great magnitude and brilliancy were momentarily bursting 
upon me, I felt some degree of awe; and should have descended, 
. but for my desire to continue my observations, which I did 
for upwards of an hour. In order that the reader may form 
some idea of these luminous bodies, I will here observe, that 
they varied in size and brilliancy from a magnitude equal to 
Mars or Jupiter to that of a Roman candle ; some being even 
much larger than the latter, throwing out a strong glare 
around, and leaving a long stream of light behind. It is, 
perhaps, impossible to judge with any degree of accuracy of 
the distance which these bodies were from me ; the smaller 
meteors appeared to be near, but the larger and more brilliant 
ones far off. 

I forbear attempting any explanation of the causes of these 
singular phenomena. I may, however, remark, that there 
must be a gi*eat difference in the electrical or other condition 
of the air and vapour, to account for the dense fog lying at 
one time in a confused mass upon the surface of the earth, 
leaving the higher regions comparatively free ; and at another 
to assume the arched, distinct, and compact form of a cloud, 
in the upper regions of the atmosphere." 

Before dismissing the subject of meteorology, the passage 
over Welland Common suggests that the ignis Jutum has 
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been observed upon its wettest parts within the memory of 
persons now living; but its enclosure and drainage will 
doubtless prevent any future recurrence of the " wandeiing 
fii'e." Its last appearance in the neighbourhood of the Mal- 
vern Hills seems to be the record that Mr. Jabez Allies gave 
to the Worcestershire Natural History Society of a fine dis- 
play that he saw in a wet field near Brook House, Powick, 
in 1840. 

Welland Common, which long remained a waste, included 
in the old Malvern Chase, intersected with a devious brook 
curling through its hollows, used to nourish some curious aad 
local plants, which I am afraid will now be sought in vain 
there since the enclosure ; for even Garret Pool has been much 
circumscribed, if not quite destroyed. lAmosella aquatica 
and Eliocharis acicularis grew here, and in a marsh at 
Danemoor alternate-flowered water millfoil (Myriopht/llum 
altemiflomni),* In other parts of the common I have ga- 
thered narrow-leaved hare's-ear (JBvpleurum tenuissimum)^ 
musk cranesbill {Erodium moschatum), and abundance of 
the dwarf plume-thistle {Cnicus acaulis). In water-holes, 
by the side of the little brook, I found the least marehwort 
{Helosciadum inundatum); and twining about nettles in a 
bushy spot on the eastern verge of the common, the greater 
dodder (Cuscuta Europcm), I once saw this parasite in a 
field of vetches at the Berrow, where it had prostrated and 
ruined a large patch of the crop. The mole-hills scattered 
over a wettish part of the waste, I have observed made quite 
grey with the little dwarf silvery moss Dicranum glaucuniy 
and on the sides of ditches hereabouts the Oymnostomum 
pyriforme flourished in equal profusion. 

South of Welland Church are some black boggy meadows 
termed Welland Marshes, where the fragrant orchis (Oymna'- 
denia conopsea) grows very fine and tall; and in the same 
vicinity Juncvs obtvMfiorus may be found. The sweet- 

* This little pectinated-leaved water-plant was first noticed in Eng- 
land by my observant friend the Rev. Andrew Bloxam. The spike, 
drooping as it emerges from the water, renders it noticeable when 
looked aft^r. 
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scented ladies' tresses (Spirantkes autumnalis) springs up 
in some years on the turf of the common. On the headland 
between Welland and Longdon Marsh, I also once met with 
the prickly lettuce {Lactuca scariold), a plant not very fre- 
quently observed. Cultivation and enclosure have now so 
trammelled and altered the country, that it is almost hopeless 
to find rare plants again where memory remembers them to 
have grown, unless some little copse, marsh, or pool has for- 
tunately escaped the bufFetings of change, and, like some 
poetical quotation clinging to the mind, recalls again past 
wanderings and cherished delights. 

Pendock forms no continuous village ; but, with its church 
and parsonage-house, is prettily situated on the side of the 
road from Ledbury to Tewkesbury, about six miles from the 
latter place. Here the worthy incumbent, Mr. Symonds, 
heartily received us ; and after refreshment we went to view 
his church. Some pools and hollow places west of the church- 
yard are traces of a foss-way, that existed in Homan times, 
from Upton to Gloucester, passing close to Gadbiuy Banks, 
an isolated earth-work in the parish of Eldersfield not far 
distant. This foss-way is unnoticed in Mr. Allies' elaborate 
account of the Roman roads and antiquities in Worcestershire ; 
but it is very visible at Pendock, though not the same as the 
"Pendock Portway" mentioned by that erudite writer. 

The church is a plain old structure, with a square tower 
at the west end. Its northern and southern doorways are 
very early Norman; but the chancel arch is of transition 
period, being pointed with a zigzag ornament, and supported 
upon Norman pillars. The font is plain and round, also early 
Norman, with a deep cavity. 

Prom the church the route was taken to the Berrow Hill, 
— ^a remarkable isolated eminence, capped with the lias lime- 
stone. The has is here, however, only three feet thick; and 
the bed in which insects have been found at other spots is here 
deficient. Remains of the Ichthyomurm and Pledosaurus 
have been met with here, and some perfect fiends of ferns, 
which were shown us by Mr. Symonds in the geological col- 
lection that he has formed ; for his hammer has much work 
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to do when he is eng'aged upon an exploration, and he is well 
acquainted with fossils in general. 

The summit of the Berrow is clothed with wood rather 
densely, though in some places more exposed ; and here seve- 
ral plants partial to a limestone soil were noticed, as the pretty 
pyramidal orchis (0. pr/ramidalis), and yellow-wort (Chlora 
perfoliatd) ; but the latter was very diminutive, as if sym- 
pathising with the thin beds of the lias. The ox-tongue 
{Picris echimdes) was noticed plentifully; and on a former 
visit here I gathered the foetid iris {L fcetidisdma). One 
of the party found a large mass of Polyporvs sulphuretts 
upon the stump of a tree in a fresh state, and of a fine yellow 
colour beneath. This fungus, unHke many other arboreal 
species, is of very rapid growth, and displays itself after wet 
weather in the summer season ; it is spongy, very brittle, and 
soon becomes dry, when the surface may be observed covered 
with a white acid powder, which has been found to be oxalate 
of potash. P. 8ulphureu8 seems to grow indifferently upon 
any old tree. Purton says he generally observed it on the 
oak ; but I have seen it on the pear and the yew. 

In this neighbourhood many ligneous ftmgi grow, as Dcb- 
dalcea quereina and Polyporus pseudo-ignicmus ; both upon 
oak-trees, but the latter rather rare. In Samhill Wood I 
once gathered the beautiful lacquered Polyporus lucidvs^ with 
a very long curled stem. 

Some of the woods in the parish or chapelry of BerroW 
contain the common Hme-tree {Tilid EuropoiCb)^^ which seems 
indigenous, as well as the yew. In a deep ravine, shadowed 
with yew-trees, near White House, Berrow, I observed some 
years ago a great quantity of that curious parasite the tooth- 
wort {Lathrma squamaria)^ which then exhibiting its ivory- 
polished capsules, very like human teeth, made a most curious 
appearance on the bank of the dark and dismal hollow. 

We descended through a rough coppice down the hill to 

* In a field by the roadside, between Bromsberrow and Ledbury, 
are some very fine Hme-tfees of remarkable size, and one evidently of 
considerable age, being much decayed. These appear to have been 
planted. 
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Berrow Chapel, an ancient but plain edifice, with a heavy- 
looking square tower of little interest. Some part of it must, 
however, date from Norman times, as the font is of that age, 
circular, with a fillet border round it. At a farm-house close 
by the church, a refi'eshing draught of genuine Huffcap cyder 
was very acceptable, after groping through muddy paths 
amidst thick underwood. 

A pleasant walk back to the rectory induced an appetite 
for an early plain but substantial dinner that awaited us ; and 
a glass of capital digestive port gave us spirits for another 
exploration, more extensive than the morning one. 

One of the most singular spots in Worcestershire is the 
extensive flat called Longbon Marsh, surrounded on all 
sides by deep ditches, and tenanted principally by flocks of 
geese, whose feathers, scattered about in the summer time, 
give it quite a poultry-yai*d appearance in places; while in 
autumn and winter it is covered with water, giving to the 
landscape at that time the only natural lake-like appearance 
this county possesses. Several salt-marsh plants flourish here ; 
and it is demonstrable, that when the estuary of the Severn 
occupied a larger area than it does at present, and extended 
farther into the interior of the country, this marah formed a 
tidal backwater to the river. Even now, lower than the bed 
of the Severn closest to it, and with a very sluggish brook 
for an outlet, it is found impossible to adequately drain it, 
unless a cut was made communicating with the Severn at 
some point farther southward than the mouth of the brook 
mentioned, which could only be done at considerable expense. 
So the marsh remains, a singular and barren space in the 
midst of a highly cultivated country that impinges upon it. 
In dry seasons some adventurous borderer fences in a portion 
for meadow land, or deepens the ditch that surrounds a former 
appropriation ; and perhaps the next year, the um of Aqudr 
rius, pouring foiiih more copiously, the farm-labourers have 
to mow the grass up to their knees in water, or are unable to 
mow it at all ; and thus it is left, a harsh autumnal fodder for 
rough colts and broken-down horses. 

Perhaps originally more than ten thousand aiiJres were in 
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this abandoned watery state ; but the marsh has been by de- 
grees nearly all enclosed, at least nommally, although many 
fields, filled with segs and rushes, yet remain, interspersed 
with numerous wide drains and ditches rather difficult to 
cross, yet half-choked with Callitricliej Lemna, and Chara^ 
and various muddy expansions, fitted only for the incursions 
of ducks and geese. Mr. Symonds stated, that in the winter 
season the marsh was visited by various sea-birds, as gulls, 
terns, whimbrels, curlews, &c., and the grey phalarope {Pha- 
laropvs lobatus) was killed in the neighbourhood in the 
autumn of 1854. No doubt a considerable Hst of birds killed 
here by the sportsman at various times might be made ; but 
an instance came under our notice of the indiscretion of taking 
up the notice of any rare capture on a mere gamekeeper's 
report without examination. We heard that a hoopoe had 
been killed a short time ago near the marsh, and was pre- 
served at the house of a gentleman in the neighbourhood. 
This was booked at the time as a " curious fact f but subse- 
quently Mr. Symonds and myself went to satisfy ourselves as 
to the authenticity of the said specimen, and found it to be 
merely a plover (Charadrias pluvialis). 

Snipes and lapwings, or " pee-vits," breed in the marshy 
meadows ; and the latter are generally to be heard and seen 
undulating about in flocks. I have also seen the water-crake 
{Balltis aqvxiticys) in this vicinity, as well as the common 
water-hen {Fulica chhropus). The heron {Ardea cinerea), 
too, fishes here, and we saw some large ones flapping about 
on our present excursion, probably visitants from a distance, 
for no heronry now exists any where within many miles, that 
I know of. Some years ago a stork {Ciconia alba) was shot 
on the Severn, near Tewkesbury ; but as a short time before 
a specimen of the same bird had been lost from the Ornitho- 
logical Society's collection in St. James's Park, there was 
reason to beheve that this stork killed was the one that had 
escaped. The bittern {Botawms stellaris)^ though from its 
nocturnal habits not often observed, is shot occasionally. 

Rapacious land-birds are not of common occurrence here 
as residents; but the raven, as I have noticed, yet builds 
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annually in the lofty oaks that adorn the hilly ground of Mr. 
Dowdeswell's beautiful demesne of Pull Court, Bushley, only 
three or four miles hence. The buzzard {Buteo vulgaris) is 
occasionally seen lurking in the thick coppices, as well as the 
hunting hen-harrier {Circus cyanmii). Some years since I 
also saw a specimen of the elegant peregrine falcon (Falco 
peregrinci) that had been killed in Croome Park, where it 
had doubtless flown from its usual rocky haunts to have a 
poimce at the numerous pheasants there. The bold sparrow- . 
hawk {Buteo nisus) msij be sometimes seen in his rapid 
flights, and manages to pick up a subsistence, for his quick 
movements mostly give him impunity ifrom the gunner. 

A long list of water-bii*ds, seen or killed at various times 
in this vicinity, might be easily made, if those observed on 
the Severn were included. In the winter season the divers 
{Colymhis arctuyus, septentrionalis, and stellatus) have been 
often noticed, as well as the wild swan {Cygnusferus) and 
numerous species of the duck family. In 1841 that rai*e bird, 
the little auk (Mergultts ynelanoletccos), seldom quitting its 
ocean haunts, was taken alive in an exhausted state near 
Tewkesbury; and two other specimens were picked up near 
Worcester, driven inland by November gales. 

Birds from great distajices, probably driven out of their 
course by furious gales, have rarely been met with in the vi- 
cinity of the Malvern hills. The gannet (8ula hoMend) was, 
in the winter of 1833, killed while flying over an arable field 
at Alfrick; and still more remarkable, a dead specimen of the 
tropic-bird (JPhmton (stkerius) was picked up at Cradley a 
few years since. The latter is preserved in the fine collection 
of British birds collected by John Walcot, Esq., of Worces- 
ter, and now temporarily deposited in the museum of the 
Worcestershire Natural History Society. The information he 
had from a trustworthy individual at Cradley was, that it 
was picked up there in a fresh state. 

Wishing to examine the present appearance of Longdon 
Marsh, and to find, if possible, some of the saline plants re- 
ported as still growing there, our party proceeded the most 
direct way, passing an old moated space in the flat called 
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Castle Ditch, — a residence destroyed probably in troublous 
times, and of which no record I believe any where exists. 
Thence we proceeded along meadows abounding with San- 
guisorha officinalis, until we arrived at some wide muddy 
ditches that bounded the wettest part of the marsh. Here, 
along the side of a drain, we found a considerable quantity 
of the salt-marsh club-rush (Sdrpvs maritimtts) in fiill flower, 
growing very tall ; and many specimens were gathered. The 
beautifiil flowering rush (Butomus umbellatus) was also seen, 
which is rather rare in Worcestershire, and some other marsh 
plants. The parsley water-dropwort {(Enanthe Lachenalii), 
which is a plant of salt-marshes, was gathered here by my 
j&iend the Rev. J. H. Thompson, from whom I have speci- 
mens ; and on the eastern side of the marsh I discovered the 
sulphur- wort di*opwort ((Enanthe silaifolia) growing very 
abundantly. The radical leaflets, with linear-lanceolate pinnae 
similar to those of the stem, and the few rays of the small 
umbel, well distinguish the sulphur-wort dropwort from (E. 
Lachenalii, 

Other characteristic plants that I have met with here at 
different times are the mare's-tail (Hippuris vulgaris), com- 
mon yellow loosestrife (Lt/simackia vulgaris), wild celery 
(Apium graveolens), marsh arrow-grass (^Trighchin palustre), 
and golden sea-dock (JRumex maritimtis). Of course carices 
abound, the Carex intermedia in great force, and waving 
ranks of plumy reeds (Arundo phragmites), I once found 
one of these with leaves as variegated as those of the gar- 
den ribbon-grass. Nearer Upton-on-Sevem many ditches are 
filled with the frog-bit water-lily (Hydrocharis Morsus-rance). 

As far back as 1840 I had found on the western side of 
the marsh, towards Castle Morton, the very rare blue marsh 
vetchling (^Lathyrus palustris), so local in this country that 
few botanists have met with it, and it is mentioned in my 
Botany of the Malvern Hills; but Watson has omitted to 
place it in the Severn district in his Cybeh Britannica. It 
seems a shy flowerer, and cannot be met with In some seasons ; 
so that Worcester botanists, whom I had directed to the place, 
had failed to find it. Wishing, if possible, to re-discover it, 
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my jfriend, the Rev. W. H. Thackwell, and myself separated 
ourselves fi^om the rest of the company to make a close search 
for it. For some time we searched in vain ; but at length, 
on the bank of a wet depression, across a vei'y fiat meadow 
not far from an occupation-road leading up to Castle Morton, 
I was fortunate enough to find it, growing decumbent, but 
not as yet in flower. Its sharp lanceolate leaflets well mark it 
even in this state, but its decumbent habit renders it easily 
passed over. Marking the spot, Mr. Thackwell afterwards 
sent me a fine specimen in flower ; and, encouraged by this 
news, my friends Thompson and Westcombe of Worcester 
hurried to the marsh, and both were ultimately successftd in 
obtaining well-flowered specimens. The Lathym^ flowers just 
at hay-making, and requires, therefore, to be taken in the very 
^^ nick of time," for a day too late may find it all cut down 
and withered. This side of the marsh also nourishes the 
marsh thistle {Cnicus pratenm), now almost eradicated in 
Worcestershire ; and Mr. Thackwell and myself noticed some 
very tall ones growing on a mound of earth bounding the 
same pasture that the Lathyrus grows in. 

Rejoining our fiiends, we now all walked to Birtsmorton 
Church, a gloomy cruciform structure, waking up but little 
interest except for a sculptured and emblazoned altar-tomb, 
of mediaeval date, within it, which, curious as it is, I must 
leave the antiquary to describe. 

The manor-house, adjoining the church, is more worthy 
of notice, and calculated to resuscitate poetical feeling, espe- 
cially when seen in the dusk of evening. Its garden, sha- 
dowed by foliage, and the whole structure surrounded by a 
very broad moat, with low gloomy rooms, and even now 
somewhat far from civilisation, — it seems the very place for 
some mourning Mariana to weep away her days in ! A lofty 
weedy wall, with bridge and mouldering stone gateway, gives 
a good help to imagination to complete the picture, as the 
wainscoated dining-room does within, with its sculptured 
chimney-piece and emblazoned shields. Yet it would appear 
as if revehy rather than melancholy had made a home here ; 
for there is a separate building, which was erected by a 
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former owner early in the last century as a "banqueting- 
room ;" and this, to which a broad flight of stairs ascends, is 
by time's changes now a cheese-room, and the old manor- 
house devoted to a farmer's use. Such are the mutations of 
men and things in this sublunary scene.* 

In the lane not far off I observed the foetid danewort 
{Stimbiicus Ebuliis), a sure sign of a neighbourhood where 
dark and treacherous transactions might have been perpetrated. 
After a long ramble, we arrived in the twilight once more at 
the hospitable rectory; and after a refreshing cup of tea 
returned to Malvern. 

Staying myself at Pendock, I shall take the opportunity 
of mentioning some objects which might otherwise escape 
notice* Moreover, in May 1854, the club had a meeting 
with the Cotteswold club at the Upper Lode, near Tewkes- 
bury, so that the natural features of that vicinity merit a few 
cursory remarks, as well as the intervening country. 

The lias fii-st presents itself on the western banks of the 
Severn, at a place called Cork's Hill, in the parish of Forth- 
amptx>nj opposite Tewkesbury, which is itself on a tongue of 
red marl, with lias on either side ; and an outlying portion 
from t3ie great mass of lias may be traced northwards to 
Sam Hill^ Bushley, and onwards by Queenhill, where it ter- 
minates in the vicinity of Upton-upon-Sevem. Various quar- 
ries occur on this line at Forthampton, Bushley, (fee; and 
TBuimn^ oi Ichthyosauri and various characteristic fossil-shells 
have been found. I need only allude to these now en pas- 
santj m the lias formation will again pass under review. 

Sam Hill, which is a remarkable eminence upon the lias, 
its rougli sides clothed with tangled wood, and crowned with 
a long lirte of solemn firs, well deserves a visit and examina- 
tion. When I resided at Forthampton some years ago, its 
leafy temple was a favourite musing place, where rural sights 
and nu-al sounds gave birth to ideas varied as the objects 

* It )ms been mentioned to me, as a tradition of the neighbourhood, 
that Cardinal Wolsey was once a servant at Birtsmorton Court If 
there IB any truth in his having been there, it may have been in the 
trttin of some prelate of the time, in his youth. 
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themselves, seen in a bright light or shadowed by passing 
clouds. In early morning the cooing of the ring-dove is 
especially exciting upon the memory, recalling early feelings ; 
and the oaks of Bushley breed a host of that woodland bird, 
which is seen in the autumn in flocks among the turnip-fields, 
perhaps doing some little damage. The prospect from the 
crest of the hill embraces the undulating line of the Malverns, 
and northward to the Clee Hills, in Salop, Worcester cathedral 
being plainly perceptible in the mid landscape ; while eastward 
and southward, the vale of Gloucester, Tewkesbury, and the 
Cotteswolds, combine to form a beautiftd and exciting view. 

Immediately opposite, on the eastern bank of the Severn, 
appears a precipitous cliff of red marl, terminated at its 
southern extremity by a tumulus called the Mithe Tout, or 
Tute, probably a mount of worship dedicated to Teut, or 
TeutateSy in British pagan times. The name of Sam Hill 
itself, perhaps, is derived also from superstitious worship in 
idolatrous days, since Taranis was the British god of thun- 
der, who was adored upon such high places. It is somewhat 
curious, that on the red marl-cliff just mentioned the ancient 
British woad (Isatis tinctoria% with which the aboriginal 
Britons stained their bodies blue, now grows in great abun- 
dance, and has done, to my knowledge, for nearly forty 
years. The probability is, that it has flourished here ever 
since the Celtic period. The woad grows fine and lofty, so 
that the cliff is quite golden with it about the end of May ; 
some of the plants are a yard high, with from ten to sixteen 
spokes of numerous bright yellow flowers. 

Within the coppice, on the side of the same marl-cUff where 
the woad flourishes, the herb Alexanders (Smymium olvsa- 
trum) grows very fine. This wooded bank is a noted place 
for blind-worms (Anguis fragilia), our smallest harmless 
snake. 

Some remarkable plants may be noticed within Sam-Hill 
Wood, as Rosa tomentosay Gentiana amarella, and the great 
woolly-headedplume-thistie(Cnw?t<«mtf>pAwt«). The strong- 
smelling iris {Lfatidimmci) is also here very abundant and 
luxuriant^ and in ruts of the wood I have found the nit- 
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grass (Gastridvum lendigerum), seldom observed so far from 
the sea. On the side of the drive from the outer lodge to- 
wards Pull Court, the crimsoa grass-vetch {Lathyrua nis- 
aolia) is occasionally seen. 

Descending from Sam Hill, and crossing a thick shrub- 
bery into the grounds surrounding Pull Court, the scene is 
park-like and truly beautiful, undulating, and diversified with 
ancestral oaks still spreading a broad canopy of shade. Mr. 
Symcmds and a small party called at Pull Court to pay our 
respects to Mr. Dowdeswell, the owner of this fine estate. 
The house is an extensive mansion, in the ornate Elizabethan 
style, built within the last fifteen years of the blue lias of the 
vicinity, with white stone dressings. There is a court north- 
wards, enclosed by a noble arch and ornamental balustrade ; 
and on entering the mansion, the hall and library, especially 
the latter, have a most imposing effect. Dining and draw- 
ing-rooms, connected with the library, form a fine suite of 
rooms. I beheve Mr. Blore, of London, was the architect. 
The views of park-scenery from the windows can scarcely be 
excelled. 

Mr. DowdesweU has a good cabinet of rare coins and 
medals, and showed us some Roman silver coins, said to have 
been found in the vicinity of the house, which is not im- 
probable, as Dr. Stukely and other antiquaries have consi- 
dered Upton, which is only a few miles off, to be a Boman 
station, the Upocessa of Ravennas. 

A little silver seal, with the Dowdeswell arms upon it, was 
also shown to us, which it was mentioned had been strangely 
discovered when an old gate-post had been dug up on some 
part of the property a few years ago. The curiosity attached 
to this seal arose from the fact, that Mr. Dowdeswell had 
some old deeds in his possession, conveying the Pull Court 
estate to an ancestor of his, apparently sealed with this iden- 
tical seal; which thus appeared to have been afterwards acci- 
dentally dropped by its owner into the cavity where the old 
gate-post had stood sentinel for so many years. This old 
sUver seal, of small dimensions, might perhaps well repres^it 
the plainness and simplicity of the " old English gentleman" 
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of fonner times, when contrasted with the aristocratic polish 
of a " queen's courtier" of the present day ; but this remark 
is of general and not particular application. 

Bushley Church, to which we were conveyed by the kind- 
ness of the Rev. — Allen, the incumbent, is of very recent 
date; the old church, a small plain gothic building, which I 
well recollect, having been pulled down within the last ten or 
twelve years.* The tower and spire, built of the blue lias, 
are rather good; but the nave appears too narrow without 
side-aisles, while a slight extension on either side at the east 
end is but a poor representation of tra,nsepts; and there is no 
chancel. On entering the church, however, there is an over- 
poweiing twilight effect from windows all filled with stained 
glass; though some of these, whe» closely exammed, are de- 
fective in artistic details. An inscription on a marble slab in 
this church eulogises the public and private character of 
William Dowdeswell, a forajker Chancellor of the Exchequer 
for one year, and ^'a virtuous citi^n for his whole life." 
This has been ascribed to Burke. There are other tombs 
of the Dowdeswell family, who have been settled at Bushley 
more than two centuries. 

A pleasing walk may }^. taken from Bushley, by the Park 
Farm and Northampton, tp the Lower Lode Ferry, over the 
Seve^ (which here assumes a dignified breadth after its 
junction with the Avon md SwiUet) ; and so, crossing the river, 
we proceed to the old priory church of Deerhurst, which has 
some curious ai'chitectural features about it. There was a 
monastery here in very ^arly tim/es, which Leland mentions 
as having been burnt by the Danes ; fix>m whence> he says, 
Werstanus, one of the monks, lied to Malvern. This was be- 
fore the foundation of any religious house there. Werstanus 
became a hermit at Malvern, and, according to the legend in 
the painted windows, of the ohoir in the abbey-church, he was 
murdered by the rude unconverted natives. The whote sub- 
ject has been brought out in an interesting manner by Mr. 
Albert Way, in the Archceologicat Journal. 

* The. new church was opened in 1843. It was bullA at the expense 
of the late Key. E. C. Dowdeswell^ and cost about SQ&OL 
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trouble^ and not without danger. It may be as well now 
practically to take the same course ; by which means, passing- 
by Chaceley and over Corse Lawn, we may get to Elders- 
field, where an extensive quarry of the Eeuper sandstone is 
well exposed to view at a place called Burghill Quarry. The 
same coarse grey sandstone may be traced in a smgular tor- 
tuous line, by Pendock Portway, Hill End, and Down End, 
to Longdon, and still farther north to Ripple, &c. It is sub- 
ordinate to the new-red, or Keuper marls; but whether really 
synonymous with the German "Keuper" may perhaps be 
doubted. Its wavy course seems to suggest an origin from a 
local deposit of a line of lakes, and it is very deficient in fos- 
sils. I have noticed a green appearance in the stone at Burg- 
hill, which seemed due to some kind of fresh-water Confervce. 
Shells of a very small mollusc, called Po&danomya minuta, 
are occasionally found ; and at various places in Worcester- 
shire and Warwickshire, bones and teeth of a kind of shark, 
named Hyhodu^ keuperi, have been found. Some years since, 
I noticed large slabs of this stone, recently exposed near 
Ripple, with many fish-like bones in them ; but they were too 
massive to remove easily, and I was prevented by grave con- 
cerns at the time firom going to the place again. That quarry 
is, I believe, now closed up ; but possibly, in walls about the 
vicinity, the stone may have been used, and be discoverable. 
Mr. Symonds has recently found Equisetites eolumnaris, and 
other remains of plants, in the " Keuper," near Pendock. 

About half-a-mile north-east of Eldersfield church is a 
curious old earth- work, called Gadburt Banks. It occupies 
the entire table-like area of a solitary isolated hill, having 
steep sides in every direction, forming an irregular square, 
with a rampart and ditch on the edge of the steep on all sides. 
It is approached from the south by a hollow road, which was 
perhaps fonnerly entirely concealed from view by wood ; and 
in one spot, impending over it, is the fragment of an old bat- 
tered and contorted yew-tree, which not improbably pointed 
out access to the fortification to the initiated; while the seclu- 
sion of the position would prevent the observation of an enemy. 
The single entrance to this ancient earth-work is to the south- 
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east, up a steep acclivity communicating with the hollow way 
before mentioned ; and there is a single exit from the vallum 
on the north-west side. The sides of the flat area within the 
vallum are irregular in their dimensions, — 329 paces on the 
south-east side, 230 on the south-west, 890 on the north- 
west, 180 on the north-east, and 112 across the centre. The 
top is quite level, and might perhaps accommodate ten or 
twelve thousand persons. The ground is now arable. 

I consider Gadbury Banks to be the site of an ancient 
British town j taking the word in the acceptation of Julius 
Caesar, as an earth-work with an exterior trench, in the deep 
solitude of surrounding woods. Such is the situation and 
aspect of this solitary hill, whose sides are steep and thickly 
covered with wood ; so that, looking at it from a distance, no 
one would imagine that it had a broad area at top quite free 
from wood ; and it must therefore have formed an almost un- 
suspected place of refuge. It commands a noble view of the 
vale of Gloucester southwards, and of the long range of Mal- 
vern hills to the north-west ; is even now difficult of approach, 
scarcely noticeable except when very near; and when sur- 
rounded by the dense umbrage of Cors Forest must have been 
totally impervious to an enemy. The old yew by the side of 
the hollow way leading to the entrenchment is curious, and I 
think was usefril to give the natives a clue to the approach of 
their concealed town. 

The adjacent JBurffhill, where the quarry is situated, seems 
to connect Giuibury Banks with some battle in ancient times ; 
for Verstegan says that the name of Bearghs, from which 
doubtless Burghill is a corruption, was given to " the places 
whera the slain in battles had turf thrown over them." * 

Earth-works are numerous and remarkable in the country 
at the south-west end of the Malvern chain, but are not so at 
the north ; so that the former portion of country seems to have 
been the ground most occupied in the ancient British times. 
The Wall Hills, west of Ledbury, where deep trenches are 
still visible, was probably the site of a large British town con- 
nected with the great fortress of the Herefordshire Beacon. 
* ^ Bestitution of Decayed Intelligenoe.'* 1 634. 
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The Saxons gave the name of wool to the rude hovels inha- 
bited by the native tribes, which were little better than holes 
in the ground roofed over, and these were mostly in hilly 
spots ; so that where the term ^^ wall hills" occurs, it simply 
means that there huts or villages of the native Britons once 
stood. Of the same period is the oval artificial mount called 
Conygree Hill at Bromsberrow, about four miles north-west 
of Eldersfield, to which there is a winding ascent from the 
south side. It is about 700 yards round the base, and a 
trench encircles the summit. This was most likely a mount 
of assembly, where the people assembled on particulai* occa- 
sions, and for judicial purposes.* A very ancient yew-tree, 
25 feet in girth in 1840, grows on the truncated summit of 
the hill. 

Various small camps occupy prominent eminences in diflPer- 
ent parts, — as Rilbury, Backbury, and Haffield, — possessed 
doubtless by various hordes at different times, and the smaller 
for predatory purposes. Haffield Camp itself (about two miles 
west of Bromsberrow) forms a little elliptical eminence 450 
feet high, surrounded by a steep bank and ditch, but is now 
included within the park wall, and so obscured by plantations 
of larch and other trees, that it is almost entirely hidden from 
view, and difficult of exploration. It comes almost close up 
to the road near the gamekeeper's cottage, but slants off west- 
wai'd ; so that the western end is the full width of a field from 
the road. The park wall, on its northern side, takes exactly 
the bend of the vallum, enclosing it completely, but the steep 
bank is seen rising beyond the wall. I made the circuit of 
the vallum within, and paced across it from east to west ; its 
diameter this way being about 260 yards. Its transverse dia- 
meter is not much jnore than 150 yards. The entrance ap- 
pears to have been from the west, but is now broken up and 
obBcured by trees. On the southern side, the only defence 
seems to Lave been the natural accHvity of the hill. 

The " Haffield Conglomerate" is more interesting to the 

* I visited this remarkable mound (now planted with trees) in com- 
pany wLih my antiquarian friend Mr. Jabez Allies, who has considered 
il of the Dnudical times. It may possibly be sepulchral 
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geologist than the old camp; aod this may be convenientl; 
inspected at the qiiany close to Haffield Farm-house. Hera 
the trappean conglomerate has a stratified appearance^ with s 
dip of about 30° from N.E. to S.W., or nearly in the direction 
of the Malvern chain, and is pretty cleai'ly attributable to vio- 
lent marine action against the Malvern rocks, not yet perhaps 
elevated to their frdl height. The trappean fragments are 
either angular or smooth, but little rounded, and are held to- 
gether by a friable muddy paste, which has a dry and baked 
appearance. I am inclined to think that when this conglo- 
merate was formed, the iiTuption of the Malvems was still in 
progress, and that igneous action continued along this line of 
convulsion till after the depositions of the Permian period. 
This is shown by the inclination of this trappean-bedded con- 
glomerate, and the imperceptible manner in which the Malvern 
syenite blends with the new red series at its southern termi- 
nation. Phillijis calls the Haffield conglomerate " the lowest 
member of the new red series in the Malvern district;" but it 
is now considered to belong to the preceding Permian depo- 
sits. The new red mantles round the southern end of the 
Malvern chain, and reaches to within 2^ miles of Ledbury. 
When I was at Haffield, just opposite the park wall, which is 
formed of the conglomerate, and near the entrance of the 
grounds, a new road was being formed towards an adjacent 
farm-house. Curiously enough, it was being made exactly 
on the top of the conglomerate, on its rise from south to north ; 
and here its dip seemed at a less angle than at the quarry at 
Haffield Farm. Its strike, however, appeared to be exactly 
parallel to the ridge of Keysend Hill, the last of the Malvern 
heights, which lies about two miles eastwards. 

Before quitting this vicinity, it would be an omission not 
to mention a dendroidal curiosity that stands in a meadow by 
the roadside, between Bromsberrow and Ledbury. This is a 
great broad-leaved lime-tree (I^lia grandifolia), that grows 
with others in the same field, presenting a singular appear- 
ance. This mass of timber was originally two trees, now 
united together not only by the amalgamation of their arms, 
but by a lateral junction at the root. The largest is 27 feet 
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in circnmference at 3 feet from the ground, and 36 feet round 
the hase; the other is 11 feet 3 inches at 3 feet from the 
gromid, and 19 feet in circumference at the base. The whole 
mass, if measured as one tree (and the interval between the 
boles where the connecting root joins them is only 19 inches), 
is 48 feet in circumference.* This equals the dimensions of 
what Evelyn quaintly styles the Tilia colossea DepeJiaTnenm, 
a lime-ti-ee that formerly existed near Norwich. The Ume in 
full foliapre, and loaded with its fragrant blossoms, is a stately 
tree^ quite f)eculiar in appearance, from the bracts with which 
the flowers are attended, and well merits the laudation of 
Cowlejj that among the hamadryades none is more beautiful. 

South of Bromsberrow is the parish of Redmarley, which 
I mention to indicate a saline spring there, in a meadow by 
the river Ledden, called " Spa Meadow." This is much used 
by the inhabitants of the vicinity as a mild purgative, though 
the taste is rather unpleasant. 

I had some time since a long ragible about Redmarley, 
and was mueh pleased with its landscape scenery, which dif- 
fers from any thing in the immediate vicinity of Malvern. 
Refl sandstone rocks of the trias period form the upper part 
of the pm-iiiJi, through which romantic shadowy lanes are hol- 
lowed out ; while below these the sleepy Ledden makes a curl- 
ing course along flat verdant meadows, lazily reposing amidst 
nishea and water-lilies, and reflecting the flowers on its banks 
in the placid water. I know not what fishes the angler may 
find in the Ledden ; but they must have a very quiet life of 
it, unless when disturbed by the otter, who is an inhabitant of 
this sluggish stream. 

In a sandstone lane here I met with one ciTptogamic 
plant that iri not very common, — the Marchantia hcemisphe- 
riea. Possibly careful investigation might discover other 
good tilings, 

* These measurements were made in 1839. 




EXCURSION V. 

FROM 8T. ANH'fl WBLL TO THB WTCH, AJTD MALYERN WELLS ; THEHCB 
ACROSS THE HILLS TO COLWALL AND CHANCES PITCH ; WITH A GEO- 
LOGICAL EXAMINATION OF THE CELEBRATED WOOLHOFE YALLET. 

" O, hither come, the bracing air to breathe, 
The hallow'd lymph to drink ; or lave thy frame, 
Nature reviving, in the crystal spring/* 

Dr, Booker'a Malvern, 

Every body that comes to Malvern visits St. Ann's Well, — 
long sanctified by the monks in olden times, — and quaffs the 
Hquid crystal as they did, — perhaps in greater quantity, if a 
water-patient. Fountains open to the sun's earliest eastern 

ray— 

** Translucent, pure, 
With touch ethereal of heav'n's fiery red," 

have ever been held sacred, and endowed with numerous vir- 
tues. Here, then, we may follow Scott's recommendation of 
" Drink, weaiy traveller," certain at least of the purity of 
the fountain imbibed, without entering upon an analysis, for 
which medical writers may be consulted.* 

Previously to the formation of the reservoirs for supplying 
the town of Great Malvern with waiter, finished in 1854, nu- 
merous prills of water musically gurgled down the sides of 
the hills, washing and brightening the syenitic fragments of 
fellen rock, and imparting a beauty to the scene which has 

♦ The Holy Well at Malvern Wells, and St. Ann's Well, produce 
water of similar quality; though the latter, from Dr. Addison's state- 
ment, is the purest. Dr. Addison found that a gallon of the water of 
St. Ann's Well after evaporation yielded only three grains of solid 
matter, consisting of muriate of magnesia, muriate of soda, sulphate of 
magnesia, and sulphate of lime, with a little silicious matter. 
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now yanished^ except in wet weather. Some of the springs 
that supplied these silvery threads were as high np the hill 
as 1200 feet; and PhiUips gives the height of St. Ann's Well 
at 820 feet. But generally speakings the rain that falls sinks 
at once into the fissures of the rocks, reappearing in springs 
along the hase of the hills, ahout the level where the syenite 
becomes concealed by debris and the strata beneath it. This 
of course affects the quaHty of the water; for while it is 
equally pure when directly springing from the eruptive rocks 
on either side, the springs in contact with the Silurian strata 
westward contain carbonate of lime, in some places so loaded 
as to deposit calcareous tufa on the mosses that skirt them. 
On the eastern side decomposed trap has given rise to chaly- 
beate streams, occasionally highly coloured, but not of very 
appreciable qualities in other respects. A very fine copious 
spring, now enclosed, and called the Hay Well, is worthy of 
notice. The temperature of this well, which is level with the 
surface of the ground. Dr. Addison found to vary from 50° to 
62°; St. Ann's Well, 47° to 49°; and the Holy WeU, usually 
49° to 50°. It is to be regretted that hitherto no observations 
have been made as to the quantity of rain falling annually 
upon the hills, or at their bases, on either side, which would 
be an interesting meteorological inquiry. The drainage of 
the country close to the hills, both on the east and west sides, 
passes into the Severn, the brooks rising eastward flowing 
almost directly through the level plain to that river ; others 
that rise towards the north break through the Silurian passes 
and reach the Teme, while some of tbe western rivulets find 
their way to the sluggish Ledden^ which curling round Led- 
hury^ after a sinuous course, itself becomes a tributary to the 
Severn at Gloucester* Throughout the chain there is no veiy 
copious outburst of water; the most powerful stream rising 
fram a morass on the eastern ravine of the Herefordshire 
Beacon J where several springs accumulate near the WaiTen 
Farm, and pour down the dingle that extends to the base of 
the Black hill in a rapid uuited stream. The Gullet gJen, 
also, between the Holly-Bush and Swin-Yard hillsj is deeply 
excavated by a loud-voiced brook, brawling among mossy 
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fragments of rock, and so shadowed by entangled thickets as 
to realise poetical description without exaggeration : 

" A winding stream flowed through this verdant valley, 
And pleasant music its sweet waters made, 
As with some drooping flower it here did dally; 
Or lower down, amid the pebbles play'd ; 
Then brawl'd along through circling mossy ways. 
Here lit by straggling beams, there dark with hanging sprays." 

My friend Dr. Addison, who was very attentive to meteo- 
rological observations for some time, while he resided at Mal- 
vern, noticed that vapoury winds ranging from south-east to 
west prevaOed during the years of observation to a far greater 
extent than those from the dry quarter, — north-west to east. 
Thus the dryness of the granitic soil itself is counteracted by 
the moist atmosphere that surrounds the hills during about 
two-thirds of the year ; and this superabundant moisture en- 
ables cryptogamic vegetation to flourish in the greatest abund- 
ance, so that plants of this class give a feature to the hills 
greater than that of any of the phanerogamic tribes, if we 
except, perhaps, the golden yellow of the autumnal gorse, and 
the army of pink foxgloves in June. 

The prevalent moisture of the winter and spring months 
invests the bases of the rocks with a dense clothing of mosses, 
that almost smothers, and in many places quite conceals 
them ; and mould from the roots and decayed plants so accu- 
mulates, that there is a constant temptation to cultivators to 
break up the turf of the hills, which is thus invaded from 
year to year almost to the summit, detracting much from 
artistic beauty, and scaring nature away. Numerous Lichens 
also invest the rocks and broken fragments in the ravines ; 
but these are beauty-spots that old Time nourishes with 
careful hand, and whether vested with silver or gold, or deep- 
ening into the purple of the vintage, they add to stones and 
precipices a depth of colouring not fully appreciable without a 
close examination. The silvery Scyphophori, in their multi- 
form varieties of grey and green, often give a fine hoary fea- 
ture to heathy gi»ound, as does also the wiry reindeer lichen; 

p2 
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and I have seen the courses of hrooks bkckened into Stygian 
shade by their pebbles being invested with a coating of ebon 
Vemicaria, Many of the Malvem rocks have their faces 
whitened by the mortar-hke lichen, Lecanora tartarea* or 
are grey with the spreading thallus of Parmelia physodes. 
The upper rocks are much coated with Cetraria fflatcca and 
the deep purple Parmelia omphalodes. 

In the autumn of the year Agarics of various hues rise 
upon the grassy declivities, and mushrooms of the Georgian 
species {Agarums Georgii) are very common. Yellow da- 
vari(Bj too, are abundant; and the little blood-red peziza 
(P, humosa) brightens up among fairy groves of the dark- 
green goldilocks moss. On the walks about the Wells I have 
gathei-ed the purple-ground puffball (Scleroderma mdgare), 
which is a local plant, in some abundance. But the prettiest, 
and perhaps most curious of the fungoid tribes found on the 
hillsj is the scarlet club-like Sphceria militarise which mostly 
rises from the parasitic basis of a dead chrysalis of some 
niotb. 

Proceeding now on the course intimated, from St. Ann's 
Well, by Damer's Walk to the Wych, the landscape will 
appear " ever charming, ever new," according to the presence 
or absence of gleams of light waking up glorious reflections, 
or the shadowing of passing clouds that, like the ills of life, 
only cause transient sorrow, speedily to pass away. In ex- 
emplification of this, passing from the Wych to Malvem 
WellSj I shall describe the prospect as it appeared to me on a 
bright June day some years ago, when on an excursion with 
a botanical friend. 

On that occasion, coming from a distance, and ascending 
the lulls from Welland Common, we took the path to the 
Holy Well, and thence along the walks to the well-known 
Ash-tree seat; where we rested at ease, and our provision-store 
was opened. 

Tlie day was fine, the view splendid, and the aspect of 

* For a fuU enumeration of the Malvern lichens and mosses, con- 
sult my Botany of the Malvem Hills, second edition; published by 
^x* liiimb, Great Malyem; and D. Bogue, London. 
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the landscape vividly fresh and lovely from the late rains that 
had fallen. In detail I need not here describe it. The pecu- 
liarity now consisted in a broad band of light that quivered 
midway amidst the verdant scene, silently and slowly ad- 
vancing its radiant belt, and lighting up in splendour every 
object within its lucid influence— now a reach of the Severn, 
now a rustic tower — a grove — a pool — a wood or mansion — 
while green as an emerald was the champaign country on 
either side the radiant lines. 

After enjoying this view for some time, we spent several 
hours in botanizing towards the Wych ; thence to the bog 
below the Worcestershire Beacon, and to the massive rocks 
of the North Hill, where we lingered long ere we essayed to 
return. But the wide scene had changed its character of 
brilHant loveliness for a sterner aspect. The eastern expanse 
had assumed a dull blueish-green unvaried hue. The north- 
em sky was shadowed with clouds, which in sombre majesty 
commenced their march towards us. We hastened up the 
glacis of the hill to the western ridge of the valley at the 
base of the North Hill, on our return. Here, on turning 
roimd, a fine scene presented itself to view, tinted with the 
wildest and most tempestuous features I almost ever beheld. 
The black tempest came volleying on, and the rain had just 
reached us. The wooded hills below on our right, immedi- 
ately in the path of the storm, were gloomy as in the earliest 
twihght, while cloud upon cloud, gathering in embattled 
array above their heads, presented not a single interstice to 
the blue sky, but their changing forms and folds exhibited 
the cold dull tints of indigo, grey, and white, in many varied 
combinations. The distant mountains were scarcely percep- 
tible through the spreading haze. Immediately in front 
several woody islets in the vale below were not yet in echpse, 
while in the west the sun, although immei*sed in clouds, yet 
shot above them a sea of amber-coloured light of excessive 
brilliance, which finely contrasted with the dark overshadowed 
woods. The southern landscape slept calm and bright, as 
qtiite unconscious of the oncoming charge of wind and clouds. 
The assault now came swiftly from the dark north ; and for 
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a few minutes the rain poured, the clouds darkened every 
object, and the fierce tempest roared through the woods. 
But it was like a charge of cavalry — it came on with terrific 
fury — ^it flashed — roared — rolled wave-like — and was past! 
The clouds flew on southwards; they bathed the hills as they 
flew; but still onward was their course. The sun again 
unveiled; and on the rear of the dark retreating squadrons a 
grand double iris arose, and its biilliant apparition gleamed 
magnificently above the wide and partially re-illumined land- 
scape> 

From the ridge of the hill above Malvern Wells a pleasant 
walk may be taken to "the Winds' Point;" either continuing 
Riong the ridge, or descending by a well-trodden path into the 
parish of Colwall on the western side. In the former case, 
the great Camp Hill forms a noble and prominent object fiill 
before the eye, with its furrowed inscription uneflaceable by 
Time, and calling up conjecture both antiquarian and poetical ; 
as the author of some queer " Rhymes from the Chvd^^ has 
thus intimated : 

" What themes awake of chivalry and song 
Where yonder fosse lies undisturbed along, — 
Tftles which have moulder'd like the deeds they told, 
And recollections long ago grown old. 
Perhaps some rugged Roman grenadier 
Has whistled ditties to his mistress here ; 
Or told confounded lies of wars abroad, 
Of desperate skirmishes with robber-horde. 
And with a traveller's telescopic eye 
Enlarged such dim remembrance marvellously. 
It may be, here some home-sick wand'rer strayed. 
While to his Italy a tear he paid ; 
Jjook'd on the far far south, and gaz'd away, 
In thoughtfulness and woe the lonely day. 
Btmnge revolution! whither now are fled 
Those who erewhile these steep crags tenanted ? 
Alas I another and another race 
Heta fiird in turn its predecessor's place: 
Men and their memories have liv'd and died." 

Taking, however, the path to Colwall, we reach the foot 
of the hillj not far fi^om which, opposite a cottage, is a very 
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pretty boggy spot, early in the summer white with the tall 
cotton-grass (JBriophorum latifolium). The rare Carexfulvaj 
and some other Carices and bog-plants, may be gathered at 
the same spot. In the woods near are also several fine Bubi, 
as JR, carpinifolius, M, amplificatusy &c., the mountain mad- 
wort ( Veronica irwntana), and columbine {Aquilegia vulgaris), 
in some abundance, and indubitably wild. 

A little south of the bog just indicated is Brand Lodge ; 
a plain structure, occupying a most beautiful site, and the re- 
sidence of the Misses Bright, who have here a good collection 
of Silurian fossils, which, on one of their monthly meetings, 
the Malvern Club had an opportunity of inspecting, when the 
ladies mentioned politely entertained the members of the club. 
The country between this and Chances Pitch, on the Ledbury 
road, forms undulations, interepersed with pretty belted cop- 
pices, where, often on the rugged outcrop of the strata, the 
small-flowered sweet-briar (Rosa mici^antha) delights to grow, 
and whole thickets of the deep purple-stemmed white field- 
rose {Rosa arvensis) appear in tangled confusion in the hol- 
lows. Here and there a scraggy yew-tree, torn by the winds, 
keeps sentry on the edge of the woods, and bright masses of 
holly spread luxuriantly in the hedges. Ash timber here 
grows fine and lofty, and great Wytch hazels rise up swollen 
into grotesque boles and unwieldy heads. 

The rocks at Chances Pitch are well exposed in old quar- 
ryings by the road-side, and consist of the "Aymestry Rock," 
in great descending stairs, with the Ludlow Shales on either 
side. " Here," says Phillips, ^' the tint is generally brown, 
the rock is regularly bedded and jointed, and the whole is evi- 
dently a mass of indm-ated subcalcareous sediments, in which 
balls, nodules, and ramified lumps, more calcareous than the 
other parts, abound. The great joints cut through these balls 
with a smooth and even section. The shales above and be- 
low differ by easy gradations fix)m this rock, which in the 
Malvern district very seldom deserves the title of limestone, 
and differs much firom the corresponding rock in Shropshire. 
It is not in general very fossiliferous."* 

* Mem. of GeoL Survey, vol. ii. pt. i. p. 94. 
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To understand fully the Silurian strata west of the Mal- 
vern axial ridge, a vertical section of the rocks may be useftd, 
ascending from the syenite. The transverse section of the 
same Silurian strata, formerly given at p. 61, exhibits them 
dipping westward from the syenite in the same order. 
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Downton Beds. 
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Upper Ludlow. 
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Aymestry Rock. 
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Lower Ludlow. 
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Wenlock Limestone. 
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Wenlock Shale. 
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Woolhope Limestone. ' 
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Caradoc Sandstone. 
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Caradoc Conglomerate. 
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Trap. 
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Black Shale. 
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Green Sandstones. 




Syenite. 



As these beds have been lifted up by the irruptive syenite 
probably at different times, and with diversified power at dif- 
ferent spots, great iiTCgularities occur in their exhibition j and 
near the syenite itself, vertical and even reversed dips of the 
strata appear. The Aymestry rock appears split into three 
parallel ridges towards Ledbury, so that, as Professor Phillips 
has remarked, no bed is so difficult to trace through all the 
windings produced by the many interrupted undulations into 
which the country is thrown. These undulations, however, 
give that peculiar feature to the Herefordshire prospect that 
is so interesting to an observer, though very perplexing to 
the uninitiated geological student. Many singular synclinals 
of the Aymestry rock occur, and it is especidly complicated 
in the Hope End district. The careful geologist just men- 
tioned has noted several singular sections ; and remarks that, 
" it thus appears that on a line ranging nearly north and 
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south, — from Comb Hill by Rilbury Camp, through Conygree 
Wood, — the western part of the Malvem district, distant about 
three miles from the Malvem syenitic ridge, is thrown into 
many imdulations, very much sharper and more sudden than 
those which in the same parallel affect the strata actually in 
contact or in proximity with the trap. Yet it is certain that 
these undulations constitute but one system, and are due to 
one continuous local pressure, determined to particular lines 
of greatest movement by peculiarities in the condition of the 
rock-masses which have been disturbed."* 

The Upper Ludlow shale, which succeeds to the Aym- 
estry rock, is a thin shaly deposit with irregular masses of 
shelly limestone, and may be traced from the west side of 
Dog Hill and Frith Wood, Ledbury, to Lord's Wood, Knight- 
wick. 

The great mass of Wenlock limestone, though in some 
places a single solid bed, forms in other localities a triple 
series, and after sinking westward as a " synclinal" at East- 
nor, it reappears in several anticlinals, as seen in the great 
quarry at Ledbury. This deposit has been almost every where 
broken into, where it was traceable; and the smoke of the lime- 
kilns marks its outcrop far over the country, especially when 
its horizontal flexure spreads over the woods at twilight ; but 
since the introduction of guano, many of the quarries have 
ceased to be worked. The quality of the lime obtained has 
always been considered excellent. The lowest bands have 
been generally worked; and these are still quarried at the 
Croft, and at Colwall Copse, to the latter of which places I 
would direct particular attention, as at that point the beds 
are well exposed and open to view. Here the whole Wenlock 
series appears, by the government geological survey, to be of 
the thickness of 280 feet, divisible into several bands. Vari- 
ous sections are given by Phillips in his elaborate details of 
the Malvem and Abberley palseozooic districts. 

Several good points of geological observation may here be 
mentioned, which will repay detailed examination, and are 
worth notice to the wanderer, even for pictorial beauty. Such 
* Mem. of GeoL Survey, toI. ii. part i pp. 92, 8. 
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are Comb Hill, near Hope End ; Dog Hill, north of Ledbury ; 
and the elevation of Rilbury Camp. The latter is a small 
roimd entrenchment on an outcrop of the Wenlock limestone, 
made probably by some predatory band, and not of permanent 
occupation. WaU Hills, two miles west of Ledbury, an isola- 
tion of the Wenlock limestone, exhibits a regular vallum and 
deep ditches, well deserving the notice of the archaeologist, as 
probably the site of a British town. This I visited in com- 
pany with the late Mr. Cook, surgeon, of Ledbury. 

It is impossible, however, to take leave of the Silurian 
succession, the grand feature of the western Malvern view, 
without adverting to, and visiting if possible, the celebrated 
Woolhope " Valley of Elevation." This is separated from the 
axial crest of Malvern and its dependent palaeozooic deposits 
by the vale watered by sleepy Ledden, and is about six miles 
west of Ledbury to the Haugh Wood, its central part. On 
the north-west, the Woolhope district is margined by the 
Frome and the Wye. I had a good opportunity of visiting 
this interesting extension of Silurian rocks in company with 
my friends the Revs. W. S. Symonds and J. H. Thackwell in 
August 1854, on our way to a meeting of the Woolhope Club. 
We entered upon our ground from Tarrington on the Hereford 
road, and thus at once came upon the singular features here 
presented to view. 

The central part of this elevated district is occupied by 
an uplifted dome of Caradoc sandstone, with limestones and 
shales dipping from this dome on either side ; the valleys of 
intervening shale having been denuded, while the Wenlock 
limestone and Aymestry rock stands up in bold lidges. Thus 
a most interesting and diversified scene is producer ; thj cen- 
tral eminence forming the Haugh (or high) Wood, and the 
concentric cliffs around it being thickly clothed with coppice, 
except where the limestone has been quarried, and the escarp- 
ment laid bare, or hills of debris formed, whence numerous 
fossils are obtainable.* A diagi^am taken from Sir R. Mur- 

* The Trilobites Hcmonolotus delphinocephalus and Bumastes Bar- 
riensis (the *'Barr Trilobite") especially distinguish the Woolhope 
limestone, and have been found here. Other fossils mentioned by Sir 
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chison's " Siluria" may render the divergement of the strata 
clear to the eye ^ it cuts through the country nearly east and 
west. 
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Thus it will be seen, that from the central dome of Caradoc 
sandstone forming Haugh Wood, the strata dip both ways in 
regular succession from the Woolhope limestone to the Aym- 
estry and Ludlow rocks.* Around this singular region, as re- 
marked by Professor Phillips, the country is much depressed, 
and from the central hill streams flow in every direction. 
Some of these cut through the inner surrounding ridges in 
deep and romantic glens ; but the exterior " enceinte con- 
tiwuSy^ or enclosing outer wall, as it might almost be termed, 
is so continuous that a high uninterrupted path may be taken 
by a pedestrian from the camp on Ridge Hill, near Much 
Marcley on the east, by Marcley Hill, Hooper's Oak, and Sea- 
ger Hill, to the vicinity of Stoke Edith, a distance of six 
miles. In the exterior circle of hills, Seager Hill is 928 feet. 
Ridge Hill Camp 808 feet, and Backbury Hill Camp 767 
feet high. In the interior circle, Devereux Park is 614 feet, 
and Fownhope 560 feet high ; and the summit of Haugh 
Wood is 684 feet. (^Geological Survey.) 

The views, from various points of these ridges, of May Hill 

R. Murchison, are Asaphus caudatusj Corntdites serpulariuSf Orthocercu 
cmnuJatumy Euomphcdus sctdptusy Spirifer elevatus, Strophonetna PhiUipsi, 
and other species, Lepteena itansversalist Atrypa reticularis, jfc. 

♦ The central dome being uplifted forms the lowest strata, Caradoo 
sandstone; the succeeding deposits being broken off. The Caradoc 
appears overlaid by the peculiar " Woolhope" limestone; the concavity 
next it is depressed in Wenlock shale; the interior ring of hills is 
formed by the outcrop of Wenlock limestone; the succeeding hollow 
consists of the Lower Ludlow shales ; whUe the outer circle of heights 
is a steep edge of Aymestry rock and Upper Ludlow flags and shales, 
dipping towards a wide area of old red sandstone. 
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and the southern country, Dean Forest, &c. are very fine ; 
and perhaps superior to sdl is the long-extending broken crest 
of the Malvems themselves, dominating above the Silurian 
eminences, mounting up their sides, and forming, as Burke is 
reported once to have said, a grand " backbone to the county 
of Hereford." 

After poring for some time among the workings of the 
Wenlock quarries, we ascended through a wood, and passed 
onward to the outer line of ridges ; where Mr. Symonds guided 
us to Tower Hill, on the escarpment of which a remarkable 
landshp had taken place a few years since among the Lud- 
low rocks. Here, looking from the height into the valley 
below, the whole hill-side still exhibited fallen masses strewed 
about in the utmost confusion. A similar landslip, in times 
past, though on a larger scale, doubtless was the origin of 
'' the Wonder," as it is yet called, on Marcley Hill, the cause, 
at that time, of much exaggerated description. It was said, 
" after shaking and roaring for three days," to have begun to 
move about six o'clock on Simday evening (1676), and " con- 
tinued moving" tiU two next morning ; carrying along with it 
trees, sheepfolds, and flocks. Phillips, in his " Cyder," sug- 
gests that the hill may make another move, and seriously 
urges — 

« *Tis unsafe to trust 
Deceitful grouud ; who knows but that once more 
This mount may journey, and his present site 
Forsaking, to thy neighbour's bounds transfer 
The goodly plants, afibrding matter strange 
For law debates?" 

But this idea of Marcley Hill itself moving off altogether is 
preposterous ; for, after all, the movement was merely a slip of 
the side of the hill, even now measurable and explainable. Pro- 
fessor Phillips, who may be considered an efficient judge, after 
an examination of the spot says, '^ It is a real slip of the front 
of the hill, about 120 yards in width, which has left a hollow 
space above, and accumulated a wrinkled and dislocated heap 
of ground below. Above the road which crosses the scene, 
the hollow is observable; below it the ground is uneven and 
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uplifted, and near a cottage a great mound 20 feet high— the 
effect of the end-pressure of the moving mass — stretches across 
the line of the movement, and ceases at its horders. Still 
lower, at the very foot of the moved mass, is a quarry— pro- 
baUy opened in the slipped ground — which shows the beds 
crushed, displaced, and elevated."* The strata in the hill 
above the hollow have a jointed structure ; and if the ground 
got overcharged with rain in the wintry season, such a catas- 
trophe might again occur; and slips of a similar character 
have evidently happened occasionally in other spots both on 
Silurian and OoHtic ground. 

While looking about the Tower Hill, we noticed some fine 
plants of Orohanche major among broom, and a few speci- 
mens of Hypericum Tnontanum, The great liquorice vetch 
{Astragalus glycyphyllos) was here flourishing also in great 
abundance and luxuriance. In a corn-field which we passed 
through, on our way to Backbury Hill, Linaria minor was 
detected by my fidend Mr. Baxter ; and in the wood beyond 
I saw abundance of Hypericum dubium. We now mounted 
the tufted hill of Backbury, which is an outcrop of the Aym- 
estry limestone, in a singularly disjointed and fractured state. 
Some dislocation or convulsion appears to have detached the 
strata exposed here ; so that on the southern side of the sum- 
mit it is somewhat difficult to get down, and dark chasms 
yawn dismally beneath the feet. One rough passage, bridged 
by a fallen slab, is almost the only practicable route to descend 
by, and by this I scrambled down ; but had some difficulty in 
getting back. The escarpment of rock is here thrown up and 
finely displayed, dipping westward from the central Cai*adoc 
dome ; but it is much broken, displaced, and a talus of debris 
on the declivity of the hill is thickly covered with underwood 
and a rank growth of wicked weeds. On this broken ground 
I noticed a great quantity of green hellebore (Helleborus 
tnridis), one specimen of which was finely in fruit. The pro- 
truding rocks rising above the brushwood had a fine growth 
of the foliaceous grey hchen Endocarpon miniatum upon 
them, which 1 have seldom seen in a more luxuriant state. 
* Phillips, Mem. of GeoL Surv. in loc. 
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• I must reluctantly quit this pleasant ground, just remark- 
ing that, at the time mentioned, our party hastened down from 
Backbury to Mordiford, and thence walked on to Hereford ; 
where Mr. Charles Lingen, a member of the Woolhope Club, 
gave us a most cordial and hospitable reception. We slept at 
Mr. Suter's, the intelligent honorary secretary of the Wool- 
hope Club, and enjoyed an interesting excursion next day 
with our Herefordshire compeers. But this for another oc- 
casion ; and from Hereford I return to Chances Pitch. 

The calcareous rocks here well exhibit the peculiar attach- 
ment that some plants affect to rocks of this constitution, and 
more especially the lichen tribe. Many lichens may be looked 
for with certainty on limestone rocks, and vainly sought else- 
where, or found very sparingly. This is a good locality for 
the leather-like Endocarpon Hedwigii, Urceolaria calcarea^ 
Ledd^a rupestris, L, immersa, the dark Collema sintiatum, 
and others of the CollematcB. One lapideous lichen here, with 
% well-defined outline, pure white with black apothecia, is in 
place3 very prominent and beautiful on the rocks ; this I be- 
lieve to be Lecidea epipolia. 

The lichens, unlike the ftmgi tribe, do not rot and destroy 
the substances that nourish them, but especially adorn and 
colour the naked walls and barren rocks where they grow. 
Evea when the storm breaks up the ribs of the mountain, and 
scatters its hungry fragments in boulders upon the desolate 
shore, the friendly lichen does not desert it, but hke a humble 
dependant subsists truly upon mere air, and spreads a bright 
and warm covering upon its broken-down associate. The 
lichen is a capital artistic colourist ; it covers some precipice» 
with a deep purple tint, gives a matted gi'ey beard to others, 
yellows one, or whitens another for a landmark ; as the fisher- 
man, taking a hint from nature, whitewashes the rock on the 
coast that beacons his little port. Towers and ruins are in- 
debted to the lichen for that time-stain that subdues the garish- 
ness of the stone, and harmonises it with the hues of the tem- 
pestuous sky and misty air, until 

" All lovely colours there you see, 
All colours that were ever seen;" 
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— and the rays of the declining sun light up a golden flame 
upon the shattered roofs and walls, with an overpowering 
brilliance they could have never had without the aid of the 
yellow Pcurmelia, Many trees are wrapt up in a furred robe 
of " siller gray" by the rapidly-increasing growth of the pli- 
cate-waving Uineay or silver circles glisten on their bark in 
delicate variations as the Verrucaria slowly spreads. The 
bark of white poplars, as I have noted in some parts of the 
Malvern district, is decorated with gay vermilion by the 
Spiloma gregarium ; and where the brass-wire lichen (jB(?r- 
rera Jlavicans) gets upon trees, they are gilded as with re- 
fined gold. Soberer tints irom Collemas or Squamarias make 
the parapets of rustic bridges coally black, or quaker drab ; 
while the " rein-deer moss" on the wide heath assimilates its 
hue to the driving fogs that too often abide in such wild 
spots ; and the brown Corniculariay dark as the water in the 
bog-holes, seems to sympathise with the desolation of the 
solitary place, where melancholy only ruminates in the cheer- 
less wilderness of damp and gloom. Yet even here comes the 
transient light of beauty, and the awakenment of loveliness for 
a bright day. The cup-lichens, ^^ green, red, and pearly 
white," spread widely over the mossy ground, and cannot but 
be noticed with admiration by the commonest observer. 

From Chances Pitch, the road to Colwall may be taken 
by the Barton's Court, — the hospitable residence of Rey- 
nolds Peyton, Esq., and his brother Thomas Peyton, Esq. ; 
and here I may mention a curious phenomenon which the 
latter gentleman directed my attention to in September 1854. 
This was the appearance of a pool in the adjoining pai'ish of 
Mathon, which was covered with such a bright vermilion film 
aU over its surface as to render it a very remarkable and 
resplendent object. Probably in older superstitious times it 
would have been considered a pool of blood; and such an 
appearance in Chamwood Forest, Leicestershire, in the time 
of the civil wars in Charles I.'s time is recorded as having 
atti'acted crowds of people to view it Irom far and near, as 
it was presumed to indicate God's judgments upon the land. 
Mr. Peyton at first thought that the village wheelwright^ 
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always a great patron of red lead, had been emptying his 
pefase colours into the pool; but as he found on inquiry 
that this was not the case, and the appearance still continued, 
his curiosity was much excited, and he communicated with 
me on the subject. Accordingly, on the 27th of September, 
I accepted an invitation to join him at Barton's Court ; and 
in company with the Rev. F. Dyson, visited the discoloured 
pool at Mathon. In the meantime, however, a change had 
occurred, and the water of the pool had resumed its usual 
aspect ; but in a few places I found the margin of the mud, 
and some dead leaves embedded in it, still covered with a 
slimy substance that looked very much like clotted blood or 
effused crimson jelly. On taking specimens home, and ex- 
amining the seemingly-coagulated blood carefully, I found 
the substance to consist of a multitude of very small globules 
closely agglomerated together, surrounded with a red mucus 
that seemed to have exuded from them. A number of small 
o's placed together irregularly will give a good idea of the 
appearance of the globules under a lens. 
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Many of the globules had the colouring matter or fructifica- 
tion still within them, but numerous pale grey empty cases 
lay in continuity with them, and finally these last became 
diffused into a grey clothy scum. So very minute were the 
globules, that I found that nearly 6000 of them were con- 
tained within a superficial space of an inch square. This little 
plant, then, must be an Alga belonging to the group Nosto- 
ehinew^ which comprises " plants more or less globose, gela- 
tinouSj or camose, including granules scattered through l^em, 
or arranged in moniliform series." 

It is doubtless allied to the celebrated red snow {ProUh 
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COCCUS nivalis) ;* but that appears to be a land production, 
generally found upon limestone, and of longer continuance 
than this gelatinous alga, which seems to dissolve away with- 
in a fortnight. The former I have found on limestone slabs 
close to the River Dee in Wales ; and it long continued to 
stain the stone. The present meteoric substance probably 
belongs to the genus Hasmatococcus, and may be styled aquor 
tilis;^ but it requires further observation to fiiUy and correctly 
characterise it. 

* Sir W. J. Hooker thus writes of Protococcus nivalis in the Bri- 
tish Flora : *' This curious little plant, which, under the name of red 
snow, has excited no inconsiderable interest among the greatest bota- 
nists of the age, is usually found in this country in the form of a thin 
stain-like stratum on the surface of rocks, or inyesting decayed vege- 
table substances with a purple crust." 

f In a paper read before the Malvern Naturalists* Field-Club, 
June 1855, 1 have styled this production, which I believe to have been 
previously undescribed, as Hcematococcus mirabUis, from its brilliant 
appearance but transient endurance. [E. L.] 



EXCURSION VI. 

TO COWLBIOH PARK AND ROUGH HILL, THENCE ACROSS THE SILURLiN 
RIDGES TO HALE8-END AND THE RECTORY AND CHURCH AT CRAD- 
LET; WITH A NOTICE OP NATURAL CURIOSITIES AT RBDMARLET, 
AND THE OLD RED SANDSTONE AT ACTON BEAUCHAJCP. 

** How sweet it is at that enchanting hour 
When earth is fresh with April's sonny shower. 
To wander through some green and quiet lane, 
O'erhung by briers and wild-flowers moist with rain I" 

Mcuiauhy, 

** But mark with how peculiar grace yon wood. 
That clothes the weary steep, waves in the breeze 
Her sea of leaves; thither we turn our steps. 
And by the way attend the cheerful sound 
Of woodland harmony, that always fills 
The merry vale between." 

Hurdis, 

An April excursion, if the season be an average one, and the 
weather fine, has peculiar charms, and exhilarates the mind 
with its freshness. Howling Winter is passing oflf like the 
morning's frost before the sunbeams; and if he does turn 
back with a spitefid hail-storm, it is but a vain attempt to 
stay the advent of Spring. The woods and coppices are be- 
coming green with the waving birch ; primroses in the woods, 
and cowslips in the meadows, delight the eye ; pear-trees are 
assuming a brilliant garb of nuptial whiteness, and the novel 
voice of " birds among the bowers" sounds in the eai' of the 
wanderer sweet as old remembered poetry. How oft have 
the beauties of spring tempted me a devious course out of the 
beaten track among orchai'ds and woods, till the sudden shower 
burst over me, and I sheltered under some old polypoded 
oak or diy impervious thicket, sporting with thought till the 
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elemental uproai*, like the storms of life, had passed away^ and 
a felicitous calm succeeded. Nature must be first read and 
studied in solitude, pleasantly enjoyed in companionship after- 
wards : and science steps in with added interest, when poetical 
ardour and unbridled fancy is cooling down. 

It was in April 1864, that the first meeting of the Mal- 
vern Club for the season was appointed to be held ; and Peter 
Marriott, Esq., of Fair Lea Lodge, invited the members to 
his hospitable mansion to breakfast. Unfortunately, the oft- 
quoted " fair smiled the morn" was inappropriate to the 
occasion ; for the falling showers and the misty appearance of 
the landscape made many gentlemen shrink from an expedi- 
tion which seemed likely only to ofier a cold cloudy embrace 
to the tired explorer 5 but Mr. Maniott produced his aneuroid 
barometer for inspection, and from the indications of that in- 
strument reassured the drooping spirits of his guests with a 
favourable augury, that was most fully realised. Hope thus 
appearing in the ascendant, a few cloaks and umbrellas were 
added to the impedimenta, and a start was made for Cowleigh 
Park. 

This is a deep, shadowy, and romantic dingle, well wooded 
upon its boggy sides, and hemmed in except towards the east 
by dark mossy hills, shaggy with wood; so that even old 
Leland, journeying this way on antiquarian pursuits, in the 
reign of Henry VIII., pronounced it " a seat fit for the 
Muses." I shall vindicate its claims as a place fit for the 
observation of naturalists. As we entered upon this bosky 
dingle, the vapours were slowly ascending the acclivities of 
the hills, giving them a dark mysterious solemnity that con- 
trasted with the tender green of the trees about their base ; 
but the rain had now ceased, and the rising ground appeared 
clothed with mosses and Jungermanniae sparkling with mois- 
ture. Amidst this tufted ground lichened rocks of syenite 
arise, with spreading scattered oaks upon them ; while, far 
exceeding them in altitude, the Caradoc domes of the Rough 
Hill, densely wooded, hem in the deep glen to the north with 
almost savage wildness. 

The gi'eat mass of eruptive matter fonning the Malvern 

G 
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chain seems to terminate at the End Hill ; but in fact three 
syenitic bosses, as a sort of advanced guard, penetrate among 
the Silurian strata of Cowleigh Park, and give a very pic- 
turesque aspect to the secluded scene. The first boss of rock 
is close to the entrance-gate to the pai'k, where a remarkable 
quartzose structure is eliminated, flanked by Caradoc strata, 
altered by heat ;* and the other two are at the northern end, 
where Whippet's Brook flows through a deep ravine between 
the syenitic outbursts. Looking down from the Rough Hill 
above into the wooded glen, the intermediate scene, lifted up 
higher and higher from the lesser crags to the greater ones 
of the main Malvern axial ridge, is very remarkable. A 
great cloak of mist at this time still covered the summits of 
the hills, shadowing their sides solemnly; but the boggy 
sides of the glen were brilliant in golden lusti'e with the 
flowers of the marsh-marigold (Ckltha pahistris), patches of 
wood-anemone glistened here and there, and the rougher 
glades of the park were veined with gold by the flowers of 
the " bonnie broom." Broken rocks, silvered with Cladonia 
and ScyphophomSy and overgrown with dense masses of 
broom fork-moss {Dioranvm scoparium), mark the place of 
the syenite. One of the oaks upon the mass close to Whip- 
pet's Brook has variegated foliage, which is curious as illus- 
trating the name of White-leaved Oak Valley given to the 
ground between the Ragged-Stone and Casend Hills, though 
at present no " white-leaved oak" is known there. 

While a party of geologists made a reconnoissance of the 
Rough Hill, Mr. Marriott guided the botanists to a spot 
where his daughter, a few days before, had made the dis- 

* The interesting section by the side of the road here, showing the 
altered grits and sandstones of the Caradoc formation, has, unfortunately 
for the geologist, been upset, and a cottage buUt at the spot. In the 
knoll of syenite, north of Whippet's brook, Sir R. Murchison obseryes, 
" the flanks of the syenitic greenstone are wrapped round by highly- 
inclined beds of quartzose felspathic conglomerate. This, therefore, is 
perfectly analogous to the cases of hardened vertical conglomerate, and 
volcanic grits, which are thrown off the western flank of the syenite of 
Midsunmier HiU, and other points of the Malvern hills." (Murchison's 
Silurian System.) 
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covery of a very pretty purple-flowered variety of the wood- 
sorrel (^Oxalis acetosella), which was observed in considerable 
plenty. Thence they pushed on through tangled thickets, wet 
with the recent showers, to the summit of the hill, collecting 
various mosses and lichens by the way. It was instructive 
to perceive how these last had imbibed the wet, bearding the 
trunk and branches of every tree, so swollen and distended as 
to look very diflferent from their ordinary character. Par- 
melia stellarisy in particular, though so silvery in dry weather, 
becomes of a vivid green when steej)ed in mist or rain. So 
many other lowly plants are almost equally susceptible to 
moisture ; and the banks sparkled at this time with the crisp 
gelatinous-looking fronds of Jun^ermannia asplenioides. In 
the midst of the thicket, a rotting tree had fallen prostrate, 
its trunk enveloped in a branching thready mass of that ano- 
malous frmgold production, the JRhizomorpha, a metamorphic 
web of dissolution netted by nature, as if to preserve some 
trace of organisation even out of worthless rottenness. De- 
scending again by scraggy old hollies, and over sinking 
mossy ground to the banks of Whippet's Brook, the alternate- 
leaved golden saxifrage {Chrysoplenium altemifolium) was 
noticed, and the little trailing pale-flowered Veronica mon- 
tana, Cowleigh Park still remains in a state of unreclaimed 
waste and woodland, very morassy in some parts ; and Mr. 
Pyne, a gentleman residing in the vicinity, stated that sheep 
could never be got to thrive there, which was attributed to 
some noxious plant growing there eaten by the sheep. In 
my various rambles I cannot say that any poisonous plant 
that sheep would be likely to eat has ever occurred to my 
notice in Cowleigh Park, and probably the very wet and 
spongy state of the soil unfits it for a sheep-pasture. 

On the eastern side of the park is an old timbered farm- 
house, which, from the remains of a moat that appear about 
it, may be presumed to have once assumed the importance of 
a manor-house; the chimneys have yet a turreted and hos- 
pitable look. In the field close by is a large aged oak that 
has buffeted many a storm, probably long before the old 
mansion itself was ever erected. This oak has a monstrous 
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head at present, which I trust the winds may spare for many 
a year to come. 

Cowleigh Park is a fevonrite spot with me, for it is one 
of those little wild oases of beauty amidst the deformities that 
the trim hand of cultivation spreads around, that the contem- 
plative mind delights to trace. Man too often spoUs nature 
with his improvements ; rank weeds and thistles, nettles and 
wormwood, henbane and nightshade, mark his track every 
where. Yet here and there, amidst the desecrated country, 
a few spots i*emain in nature's wildness, ti'aces of a Master 
hand, and mementos of a lost paradise. They are so many 
scattered gems of poesy, like the faint traces of recollection in 
a mind diseased or broken up. How many do I recal with 
pleasurable sensations. Yet nothing remains permanent, and 
even scenes of natural beauty become overgrown with the 
ragged dissightliness of alienated neglect, where weeds and 
aridity gain the entire ascendancy ; as I lately noticed, in a 
lovely dingle between Malvern and Worcester towai'ds the 
River Teme. What a contrast now appeared in this wooded 
glen to what I have remembered of it on other occasions ! 
Formerly vocal with a bubbling stream, beauteous with ver- 
nal flowers, and intei*spersed with patches of verdant velvet- 
moss, it was now like some fast-going prodigal that had be- 
come mendicant and abandoned, covered with rags, his shoes 
out at heels, and his lank clotted locks hanging neglected 
about his shoulders. So this little nook, lovely to memory, 
had now become so overgrown with rank weeds, withered 
entangled grass, dead leaves, and broken sticks, that it was 
scsircely penetrable; overgrown shrubs of alder, and lofty 
masses of prickly teazle obscured the banks of the little 
stream that was now hushed into a dismal slumber, and great 
tall flftgs, segs, and thick leafy sallows almost totally ob- 
gicTired its recesses. It seemed, in my view, like a fine mind 
overthn)wn. Once vivid with poetical images, it had gone 
mad! 

Ere the thickets were quite cleared, distilling at each step 
showers upon the wanderers among the bluebells, the clouds 
agmn threatened an outburst upon the new-fledged woods, 
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which, pleasant as it might be to plants, was not quite so 
agreeable to the ramblers in quest of them. April frequently 
has a succession of storms towards its close, and with the 
stonn-clouds many of the migratory birds seem to be borne 
along ; for I have often observed flocks of martins {Hirundo 
rustica) at the close of such tempests, and sometimes the 
ground actually strewed with yellow wagtails {Budyte% ver- 
no), like tufts of dandelions in a meadow. Surprised in such 
an atmospheric outbreak, the student of nature well pleased 
surveys the scene, and hails his old acquaintances from south- 
em climes on their arrival. The blue sky is suddenly op- 
pressed with dismal clouds sweeping rapidly along, the shining 
river is overawed with them, and is coloured in dark umber, 
deepening in intensity as the chai'ging columns burst in sleet 
or rain. Thunder solemnly peals as the stormy clouds fly on, 
fresh squadrons press along with maddening fury, and the 
hurricane and rain cover the landscape. Then comes a brief 
and bright pause, till another troop of tempest-clouds, stem 
as desolating passion, follow in the misty track of the pre- 
ceding. 

On the northem side of Cowleigh Park the Rough Hill, 
consisting of Caradoc sandstone, rises very abmptly from the 
edge of the last syenitic boss, like the citadel of some for- 
tress ; but its asperities are concealed by brambles and brash- 
wood. Among the former, the local Mubus Bellardi is 
pretty abundant, though growing dwarf; but on the eastern 
side of the hill is a dingle where masses of Buhus Lejeuniiy 
an allied species or vaiiety, grow most luxuriantly. Here 
the party of geologists had been exploring, aided by the ex- 
perience of the Rev. T. T. Lewis of Bridstow, near Ross, so 
well known for the aid he gave to Sir Roderick Murchison, 
when first contemplating his great work. The Silurian System. 
It was stated by some of the party, that there appeared indi- 
cations of syenite farther northward than before observed, and 
that at intervals from Cowleigh lower gate, along the western 
declivity of the Rough Hill, the peculiar rock, known as " Miss 
Phillips* Conglomerate," had been noticed. Indeed, the pre- 
sence of the latter implies disruptions and dislocations, which 
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could only have occurred firom the presence and moyements 
of the intrusive rock. 

A junction with the geologists being effected^ the united 
party moved forward on the opposite eminence to Bough 
Hill; and here Mr. Sjmonds, the President of the Club, 
called attention to the physical aspect of the coimtry, as seen 
from the glacis they were standing on, and especially to the 
Caradoc sandstone in lofty domes; while the valleys inter- 
vening between that and the Wenlock limestone were formed 
out of the worn and denuded Wenlock shale. Whitman's 
Hill was next ascended ; and near its summit some fine and 
large, but excessively weighty, ancient corah* were observed, 
well deserving of preservation, could they have been conve- 
niently stowed any where, or a donkey seized upon to carry 
the spoils of the expedition ! As by the rules of the club, 
any specimens fornd by members on field-days were to be 
appropriated to the local Museum forming at Malvern, it was 
suggested that the worthy honorary Secretary should at once 
bag the spoil. But here, unfortunately, was a casus omissus ; 
for though the law had directed a statement of the^^^^ to be 
made to the Secretary, no bag had been provided for that 
active official to bear upon his shoulders, or otherwise ; and 
Mr. W. Burrow now put in a demurrer, stating that it was 
meant for every member to bear the load of his own obser- 
vations. This interpretation of the law was declared to be 
carried; but the corals were lost to the Museum in conse- 
quence, for no one felt disposed to earn/ them I 

A dash was now made through the winding-paths of 
Whitman's Wood, and it was most pleasant and exciting; for 
the bold scenery of deep valleys and overhanging woods oc- 
curred at every opening. The hills, indeed, and the lightly- 
clad groves,. had not the deep colouring that mature summer 
gives ; but the form of beauty was there, while the freshness 
of spring gave a tone to the spirits imfelt beneath the fervid 
rays of August. The ^'tendei'est green" of April tinted the 
young newly-expanded foliage that waved in air, the wild 
cherry-trees scattered a cloud of snowy petals about, and the 
gurgle of the nightingale charmed the ear; for its song is 
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always heard loud and joyous in the morning on its first 
arrival, before the thom, according to the poetical fiction, has 
been planted in its breast : 

" The nightingale to summer's life belongs, 
And naked trees and winter's nipping wrongs 
Are strangers to her music and her rest ; 
Her joys are evergreen, her world is wide; — 
Hark I there she is as usual — let's be hush, 
For in this blackthorn clump, if rightly guess'd. 
Her curious house is hidden." Clare. 

I have found the nest of the nightingale among black- 
thorn bushes, placed very near the ground, and so made up of 
dried oak-leaves, as not to be easily discernible in the gloomy 
spot where it was. The eggs are of a deep olive-colour. On 
its first arrival the bird is very bold, singing almost conti- 
nuously in the morning, and again in the evening, when the 
fancy, perhaps, is more attuned to its melody. Under cover 
of an umbrella, in the twilight, I have been enabled to get up 
so close to the songster, as almost to touch it with my hand. 
In fact, it is not so shy or retired as genei*ally supposed ; for I 
have seen it singing in a shrubbery close to the high road, 
apparently quite indifferent to the numerous carts, horses, and 
passengers going by. The charm of the nightingale's song 
seems to me to be its pei-petual variety. It continues a very 
short time in one strain, pauses, and then takes up another 
cadence. A gurgle, a jug, a short warble, a rapid move- 
ment, and a low plaintive wailing note, alternate with each 
other, followed by a trill of the wildest and loudest burst of 
song. 

It has been a poetical fiction of very ancient date, that 
the nightingale's song was of a mournful character ; and the 
peculiar long-drawn note in it is undoubtedly plaintive. One 
of the quaint school of Elizabethan poets thus expresses him- 
self on the subject — 

** Beasts did leap and birds did sing, 
Trees did grow and plants did spring; 
Every thing did banish moan, 
Saye the nightingale alone. 
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She, poor bird, as all forlorn, 
Lean'd her breast against a thorn. 
And there sang the dolefnll'st ditty ; 
I^e, fie, fie, now would she cry. 
Tern, tern, by and by; 
That to hear her so complain. 
Scarce I could from tears refrain.** 

Imagination is of course called into play in this " monm- 
fully bewailing" of the nightingale, as Sir Phillip Sidney 
expresses it ; and heard in a lonely spot, under melancholy 
circumstances, it may seem sad to a listener. But several 
modem bards have dared to think the song of Philomel 
" gladsome ;" the low note of grief is soon changed for the 
chiimp of joy ; and if the song-book of the bird of evening is 
hung upon a thorn, it may be reasonably doubted whether 
that thorn really oppresses its heart with grief. 

Plunged in the very heart of the wood, with melody of 
birds rising on all sides, the flowers of the woodland, that deck 
every opening glade and dingle from every old stump, are not 
without their pleasant and exciting influences, both on the 
eye and the mind, while their fragrance is difliised through 
the moist air, — 

** The lowliest children of the ground, 
Bluebells and Violets blossomed round;" — 

tufts of the delicate drooping wood-sorrel appeared, sad 
like pensive thought ; here and there among scattered prim- 
roses was a " bold oxlip," the yellow gaping blossoms of the 
weasel-snout (Oaleobdolon luteuw), and abundance of the 
delicate white and fragrant woodroofib {Asperula odorato). 

Emerging from the wood, the orchards of Herefordshire 
presented an exciting spectacle; the stainless peai'-blossoms 
combined with the blushing petals of the apple in a picture 
of beauty, where gardens and homesteads looked out among 
hedgerows of the brightest green, thick as " the ample pro- 
position that hope makes," when all is calm and fair as the 
shining and sleeping ocean. A late or an early season makes 
some difference to the prospect. If in advance of an average 
season, the pear-orchards appear alone in flowering brightness, 
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or some trees flower long before othei's; but in a delayed 
spring the beauties of the pear and apple trees are united in 
one commingled burst of wide-spread lustre. A gleamy day, 
when dark purple clouds linger in the heavens, allowing the 
sun only an uncertain shine, is well adapted to show oif the 
flowering orchards in bursts of splendour, as the glancing rays 
of light shift about, uncertain where to rest. In this changing 
climate, spring, like hope, is often long delayed ; and the ex- 
pected flowering of April is often carried far into May. The 
hawthorn is similarly afiected ; and the stainless purity of the 
milk-white thorn, that May is entitled to, may be carried 
into June. Thus it was the present year (1855), when the 
sloe flowered in May instead of April; and scarcely any 
hawthorn could be seen expanded till the very end of May. 
I gathered a branch of ^flowering hawthorn in 1854 near 
Great Malvern on April 21st j but in 1855 I could not meet 
with even a solitary specimen in flower till May 22d. 

On the western side of Whitman's Hill, just out of the 
wood, is an old but now abandoned limestone quarry, which 
was examined ; but only a few shells, encrinitic vertebrse, and 
fragmentary trilobites noticed there. It was stated by a re- 
sident in the neighbourhood (Mr. Pyne) that till within the 
last four or five years this quarry had been rented at 25Z. 
per annum; the lime being sold to farmers, who had long 
used it for agricultural purposes ; but guano having taken its 
place, and the fertilising properties of the latter being es- 
teemed much superior, lime was almost disused, and the 
quarry now produced nothing. 

The Rev. Reginald Hill here ofiored his friendly guidance 
to Hale's-End,* where a very bold escarpment of Silurian 
rock is presented to view, the strata dipping westward at 
an average angle of 50*^. The position of these rocks in the 
Silurian series had been considered somewhat uncertain ; but 

* End is a local term in this district, applied to many rocky places, 
as Hope-End, Brown's-End, Key*s-End, Sec; and perhaps has reference 
to the outburst of rock ending apparently at such places. A resident 
in the country was of opinion the term designated the boundaries of 
properties; which, in some cases, is probably correct. 

o2 
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the Rev. T. T. Lewis, from his local experience, decided that 
they were equivalents of the Aymestiy heds ^ and thus in con- 
nection with the Upper Ludlow strata. A very fine section is 
here exhibited for the study of the geologist, embracing the 
whole Ludlow series to the old red sandstone. The nodular 
calcareous beds with corals mark the place of the true Aymes- 
try rock. Phillips has, however, remarked that there is a 
difficulty as to the precise boundary of the Aymestry and 
Upper Ludlow here ; as, if all the upper noduliferous beds are 
added to the lower beds with flattened nodules, it would give 
the Aymestry rock at this place the unusual total thickness 
of 118 feet. 

Between Whitman's Hill and Hale's-End, some anthra- 
citic shale was detected in a gully by the road-side, which, 
on fi*acture, had a pitchy lustre, and was as black as any 
crow could possibly desire to be. Credulous speculators have 
at various times made trials for coal on the western side of 
the Malvern Hills, doubtless tempted by the appearance of 
patches of this deceptive black anthi-acite. Some years ago 
I found a shaft in progress at the Vine's-End in the paiish of 
Cradley, although the pieces of carbonate of lime and fi'ag- 
mentary trilobites lying about the ground gave no sugges- 
tion of carboniferous associations. The shaft was, of course, 
abandoned when cash failed; yet still landholdera have a 
strange propensity to sink capital in a vain sinking for coal, 
should any thing of a blackish tinge unfortunately come out 
of the soil ; and the advice of a geologist is received with dis- 
taste, unless it favours the project. A field in the parish of 
Cradley still bears the name of " the Coal-field ;"* and a tra- 

* The names Coldfield, Coldmoor, &c. have been more frequently 
given to places from their bleak aspect, or exposure to cold, than from 
any idea that coal could be found there ; yet the similarity of sound has 
sometimes deceived even the scientific. A friend of mine, who had 
often heard of Sutton Coldfield, near Birmingham, on going to pass 
some time at the latter place, rode over one day to Sutton to view, as 
he expected, a magnificent appearance of coal strata exposed there. 
He inquired in vain for the coal; and found at last that the famed 
** Coldfield" was only a wide expanse of unenclosed ground, cold 
enough when the wintry wind swept across it I 
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ditionary tale goes about, that coal had actually been found 
there at some former time, only that it was not worked be- 
cause the fortunate miners had been " ^ bought off* by the 
Dudley people." In reference to the Vine's-End trial, a rustic 
remai'ked to me — " They'd a-ftmd coal, sir, if they'd gone dip 
anuff." * The nests of anthracitic shale alluded to are but of 
limited extent; and if of vegetable origin, may owe their ex- 
istence to marine fuci, or some ferny vegetation floating in 
the Silurian sea, and distributed by a current. It is remark- 
able that in such an extensive series of deposits as the Silu- 
rian system discloses, so few marine plants should be certainly 
identified; for, besides the supposed and imperfect traces of 
fiicoids in the lower sandstones at the Holly-Bush Hill, only 
one sea-weed — the JFticaides gracilis — is given by Phillips in 
his enumeration of the fossils of the Malvern district. Pos- 
sibly the conditions of deposit were unfavourable for the pre- 
servation of iuci in the psdseozooic strata ; for certainly if our 
own coasts were uplifted by a convulsion in the present day, 
the sea-weeds that must be exposed would be something as- 
tonishing. Neither do any ferns appear in the hst referred 
to ; but I have myself met with impressions of parts of the 
fronds of two species in Ludlow rock from West Malvern. 
This paucity of plants infers either the great distance of any 
elevated island, or that such wafted vegetation as there might 
be, was broken up and dissolved in the agitated ctarrents of 
the sea. 

The strata in the great Hale's-End quarry have several fos- 
siliferous bands; one of Orthoceratites, containing Orthoceras 
angulaturriy 0. ibex, and 0. hullatum ; another full of Lep- 
teena lata, and a layer with Terebratula Wihoni. PhilHps 
mentions having found scales of placoid fishes in the Upper 
Ludlow beds here. 

Passing on from Hale's-End, our party stopped to inspect 
the grounds of Mr. Summera, which he has laid out with 
much taste; and his rock-work is a little museum derived 
from the Silurian sea-bed and coral reefs. Here were piled 
up numerous specimens of OrthoceraSy Catenipora, and Po- 
lypia/ria of large dimensions, the support of flowers very 
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different to those they nourished when forming the ancient bed 
of the Nereids. One of the Wenlock polypifers, a chief among 
the Favo^iteSy was almost as big as a porter-barrel, and in 
shape like a monstrous funnel. Though the slender morality 
of collectors is rather proverbial in the raptorial way, there 
seemed no disposition to attempt the appropriation of this 
ponderosity ; and one reason, perhaps, might be, that no pocket 
was sufficiently capacious to contain it ! 

By this time it was late in the afternoon ; and though the 
study of science is calculated to iill up a mighty void in the 
mind, continued investigation in the open air tends to make a 
vacuum in the body, which thought alone is incompetent to 
fill without physical aid. But Cradley rectory came into 
view ; and those energetic naturalists, who had not fi*om the 
fear of a lowering sky deserted their more persevering friends 
in the morning, had now the pleasure to receive the hos- 
pitable welcome of the Dean of St. Asaph to lunch at his 
residence. The Rev. Reginald Hill kindly improvised a 
dressing-room for the mud-stained wanderers, who soon re- 
ceived a hearty reception from Dr. Luxmore, and appreciated 
the merits of his well-spread board. The worthy dean ex- 
pressed the pleasure he felt at receiving the weary naturalists, 
and only regretted that his present weak state of health had 
prevented his joining them out of doors. How are all human 
things tinged with pleasures and regrets ! So with this de- 
lightfiil meeting. The dean smiled upon his guests ; but as 
they parted, another unseen visitant was on his way to the 
door, and ere another week had fled, Cradley rectory was a 
house of mourning, and its late occupier was consigned to 
sleep with his fathers in the cathedral of St. Asaph. On that 
day also another clergyman (the Rev. Leeds Booth) sat at 
my side in apparent health and spirits, enjoying our entertain- 
ment, as we all did ; but ere we could meet again, an unfor- 
tunate accident, while mounting a spirited horse, testified to 
the brittleness of the thread of life. Pleasure must predomi- 
nate with my own recollections of Cradley, as I there first 
met with Dr. Buckland, then in the zenith of his fame; 
and with the Dean of St. Asaph, and Dr. (now Sir Charles) 
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Hastings, formed a party for the geological exploration of the 
country from thence to the syenitic mound at Hartley. 

On the breaking up of the party at Cradley rectory, a 
portion of us remained behind to look at the church. This is 
a long plain structure, with a square western tower of very 
moderate height. The southern doorway appeared to be of 
early Norman date, with the usual ornaments of the round 
arch ; but the interior was found to be as plain and deformed 
in character as churchwardens and whitewash could possibly 
make it. 

The churchyard has the imposing feature of two grand 
old yew-trees in it, one of which exhibits the singular appear- 
ance of the brown and dried mummy of the original tree, en- 
cased in a subsequent deposition of alburnum, or new wood ; 
which, in its turn, may bo also encompassed by descending 
layers, and thus the tree be renewed for ever. This se- 
condary or even tertiary cortical deposition, as it may justly 
be termed, I have noticed in many old yews, whose precise 
age, therefore, it would be difficult to ascertain. The com- 
panion yew is hollow ; the largest of them 26 feet in circum- 
ference. It is probable that both may be about 700 years old, 
or even more. A resident of Cradley* remarked that the yew 
was a genuine native of the woods there ; and several old trees 
marked the boundaries of property in that parish. He also 
said that Archer was one of the commonest names they had ; 
and concluded, therefore, that the inhabitants of old, hke 
other English archers, were " dreadful with the bended yew," 
when summoned to the field with their native weapons. But 
in ecclesiastical matters, the yew in the West, like the 
cypress in the East, was considered an emblem of immortality, 
from its perennial verdure, and so used in the rites of the Ca- 
tholic Church. In fact, at this very time the interior of 
Cradley church was decorated with yew-branches in honour 
of Palm Sunday ; and this can be shown to be derived from 

♦ Mr. Pyne, solicitor, of Great Malyern, who conducted me to the 
old red, or rather white, sandstone quarries that crest the western 
ridges of this parish, which produce a good building-stone, and to other 
points of interest. 
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high antiquity. Caxton confirms the inference; for in his, lec- 
ture for Palm Sunday, after describing Christ's entry into 
Jerusalem, and stating that " holy chirche this day makyth 
solemne processyon" in remembrance of that event, he thus 
proceeds : " But for encheson that we have non olyve that 
berith grene leef, algate therefore we tdk eewe instede of palme 
and olyve, and beren about in processyon, and so is this day 
called Palme Sunday."* Sir Walter Scott notices the same 
custom in Scotland during Catholic times. In Birts-Morton, 
and some other rural churches, both in Worcestershire and 
Herefordshire, yew-branches still appear a pleasing decoration 
of the building on Palm Sunday. 

A pleasing return-walk was taken by Cradley Brook, to- 
wards the Croft lime-works at Mathon,t through a devious 
up-and-down country ; but in threading the mazes of High 
Grove I lost my friends, and was left struggling amidst its 
thick umbrage, seeking for some outlet from the thicket, which 
was filled with an abundance of the sullen Paris quadrifolia, 
a lover of sepulchral gloom. Thus " thrown out," by the 
time I reached the Malvern ridge, after many a jump and 
scramble, the sun had set in a thick haze, and except the hills 
themselves, and the bulky masses of High Grove, Rowbury, 
and tufted Brockhill, that rose up like dark promontories in 
the western sky, a vast sea of vapour concealed the whole 
landscape in its damp embrace. 

It will be convenient to introduce here a notice of another 
excursion taken by the Club in the spring of 1865, to examine 
the old red sandstone in the parish of Acton Beauchamp, as 
Cowleigh Park was again passed through, and part of Cradley 
parish ; but the old red, which forms one extended mass from 
Cradley to Acton, and onward to Bromyard Downs, could 
not on the former occasion be conveniently examined in 
detail. 

♦ Caxton's Directions for keeping Feasts all the Year, 1483. 

f The yicinity of the Croft is a good locality for several plants fond 
of a calcareous soil, as the very pretty AnagaUis ccerulea^ Linaria minora 
Galium tricome, Astragalus glycypkylluSy Onobrychis sativa, and others. 
The juniper also forms bushes on the limestone banks. 
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At this time, owing to the unusually backward spring, the 
glades of Cowleigh presenting but a brown and withered look, 
under the blighting influences of the late cold winds, the parties 
hastened on in carriages to Stifford's Bridge, Cradley. Here, 
by the greater number the march was organised across the 
country to Itedmai*ley Farm in the parish of Acton Beau- 
champ. This proved a vei-y devious route, up hill and down 
dale, and, without a guide, maps had often to be consulted 
and inquiries made of country bumpkins, whose directions as 
to tmning by unseen objects and keeping " straight across," 
were not always very explicit. The day, however, proved re- 
markably fine, and the views were exciting, particularly where 
the Silurian ridges stretched northward from the Malvern 
chwn, and occasionally broken, still in connexion with the 
Suckley Hills, canied the admiring eye forward to Knights- 
ford and Ankerdine. Thus, by old-fashioned timbered farm- 
houses, upland pastures, lonely cottages, and shadowy lanes, 
the naturalists held on until they reached Redmailey Farm. 
Here a halt was made, among orchards and rising ground, 
in as pretty a retired spot as can well be conceived. 

The farm-house has the marks of hoar antiquity about it ; 
and massive beams, blackened with smoke, and spacious fire- 
places, prove that hospitality was not unknown here in the 
olden day. A romantic brook, gurgling among limestone 
slabs, bathes one side of the premises } and where the water 
rests in glistening pools the trout were seen glancing in the 
reflected light, and tempting the acquaintance of the angler. 

In the garden here is a curious periodical spring, which 
has escaped the notice of the topographer, though in the 
vicinity it has obtained the name of " The Roaring water," 
from the noise it makes when, at uncertain intervals, it bursts 
forth from the side of the hill. Miss Onley, of Bransford, 
to whom the property belongs, had politely given directions 
to the bailifl^and servants that every facility should be afforded 
the naturalists in their explorations. If the Genius of the 
spiing had been equally considerate, there would have been 
nothing to complain of; but the cavity from which the water 
bursts, called " Hunger Hole," was now dry, and according 
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to the bailiffs account^ no water had been apparent there since 
Michaelmas last, when the spring poured out its stream for a 
week : it then burst forth in the night. In the cases of inter- 
mittent springs there must be a channel of communication with 
some subterranean reservou*, which here exists in the old red, 
and when this becomes surcharged from excessive rains the 
spring carries off the superabundant supply. Some time 
elapses, however, after rains before the overflow takes place. 
In the cider-cellar of the farm-house there is a lower perpettial 
spring, that oozes from the pavement, — a mere leakage, per- 
haps, from the great cask of " old red" before referred to. 

Formerly there was another curiosity at Redmarley, which 
in the mutations of time has, alas, disappeared. This was a 
" Holy thorn,"* a scion from the celebrated Arimathean staff 
that was planted at Glastonbury, and had, as asserted by the 
monks, the miraculous property of putting forth flowers at 
twelve o'clock on Christmas-eve. Gardenera are now aware 
that late-flowering varieties of trees may be produced, whose 
peculiarity can be propagated by gi'afting; and doubtless 

* The " Holy Thorn" originated at Glastonbury Abbey, where, ac- 
cording to the monks, it sprung from the stafip of Joseph of Arimathea, 
as thus mentioned in an account of the legend in the Somersetshire 
dialect : 

" The wonders o' tha Holy Thorn, 

The which, zoon ahter Christ war bom, 

Here a planted war by Arimathee, 

Thic Joseph that cum'd over zee, 

And planted Christianity." 
How Joseph "cum'd over zee" is left in obscurity; but he is next re- 
presented as toiling up Weary-all hill, where he planted his staff in 
the ground to rest upon : 

" The staff het budded and het grew. 

And at Christmas bloom'd the whol da droo. 

And still het blooms at Christmas bright. 

But best tha zay at dork midnight." 
The original tree, which it is said had two trunks, was preserved at 
Glastonbury until the time of Queen Elizabeth, when one trunk was 
destroyed by a Puritan, and the other met a similar fate in the civil 
wars of Charles I.*s reign. A curious little work called Dodona^s Grove 
says that the first despoiler of the tree got a thorn from it into his eye; 
and so, as the quaint writer says, became '* monocular." 
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some ingenious monk had found this out in the case of the 
Glastonbury Thorn, said to have sprung' from St. Joseph's 
staff. The Redmarley Thorn kept up the reputation of its 
prototype for many an Old Christmas-eve, declining to recog- 
nize the reformed style, and was the resort of hosts of country 
people more than a quarter of a century ago. But the then 
churlish tenant of the farm growing tired of the resort of 
people to his place at Christmas time, and shirking the hos- 
pitable welcome they had probably been used to, spitefully 
cut down the tree. But, according to rustic report, it was a 
bad day's work for him. The next year he broke his arm, 
other mishaps followed, and, as the baihff said, he never had 
any good luck afterwards ! It is astonishing how long a time 
is required to wear out a superstitious idea. Homer records 
the blindness of a chieftain who destroyed the sacred grove of 
Nissa 'y Lucan attributes the assassination of JuHus Caesar to 
a judgment of the gods for desecrating a sacred grove in 
Gaul y and Evelyn, the historian of British forest-trees in the 
last century, gravely mentions that a man who cut down the 
mistletoe from an oak soon after broke his leg. So the 
bailiff only promulgated a long-prevalent notion. 

Returning to the spacious kitchen, the sight of the long 
oak-table reminded the party that the toils of exploration re- 
quired refi'eshment, and the board was soon spread. Fortu- 
nately some of the pai*ty had brought stores, in the shape of 
meat-pies, porter, wine, &c.; and this pic-nic, with the local 
aid of eggs and bacon and genuine good cider, made up rations 
that none were disposed to grumble at, — a straggling rear- 
guard excepted, who made their appearance, from an untoward 
mistake, when the table had assumed the ^appearance assigned 
in nursery rhyme to Old Mother Hubbard's cupboard. 

The mai'ch was now resumed towards Acton Beauchamp, 
where in the quarries, according to report, numerous fine re- 
mains of fishes were to be found. Passing Acton Green, the 
ridge of Pippins Hill was gained, where is a good exposure of 
comstone interstratified with old red sandstone. From this 
commanding point the Black Mountains were seen towering in 
the distance, on the verge of Monmouthshire; and Mr. Symonds 
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observed that he had noticed these very same beds in a similar 
position there, and probably at one time they might have 
extended complete through the intervening distance. Even 
now all is old red sandstone in that direction, showing the 
enormous extent of that formation, which in the Vans of Bre- 
con rises nearly to the height of 3,000 feet. 

The hoped-for fishes proving shy, and keeping within their 
stony recesses, another traverse was made across the countij 
that brought our party close to Acton Beauchamp church. 
In the lane near it I observed the tuberous moschatel (Adoxa 
moschatellina), by no means a common plant in this district. 
The church of Acton is a small plain stnicture, of late Norman 
date, with a very low tower ; but a doorway in this tower has 
its arch formed from a sculpture of anterior, perhaps Saxon 
date, that has been broken up, and in which some bird is de- 
picted amidst foHage. Near the west end of the church is a 
most magnificent old yew-tree, riven into two parts, but still 
gi'een and vigorous, and which, from an examination of various 
old yews, I should put down at 900 years old. Some have 
supposed that the yew was planted in churchyards as a safe 
place from whence rustic retainers might be supphed with 
material for their bows. But several statutes of the realm 
are extant that made it imperative for vessels trading abroad 
to import foreign bow-staves, which it thus seems were prin- 
cipally used by English archers, doubtless because they were 
better seasoned. The yew, as an evergreen, being considered 
an emblem of immortality, was on this account alone planted 
by the church 5 and as used in Cathohc rites, I think it highly 
probable that the early Christians in this country were induced 
in many instances to select sites for their structures where 
yew-trees were already growing, so that these trees on re- 
ceiving consecration would be at once ready for all holy uses. 
The yew was formerly employed as a symbolical decoration 
at funerals, as appears from a passage in Shakspeare — 

" My shroud of white stuck o'er with yew, 
Oh, prepare it." 

The Acton Yew measures twenty-two feet in girth at a yard 
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from the ground, and can hardly he matched in Worcester- 
shire. On a knoll near the church is the Church-house Farm, 
the tenant of which, Mr. Seeman, gave a hospitable and hearty 
welcome to the tired band of explorers ; and his tap of sparkling 
cider ran with a freedom in striking contrast to the dried-up 
spring at Hunger Hole. Mr. Seeman proved to be a practical 
ornithologist, and produced various specimens of birds he had 
shot. He stated that several bitterns {Ardea stellaris), con- 
sidered a rare bird of late years, had been killed in the vicinity 
during the last winter. He said that he had himself killed 
thiee ravens (Corvtcs corax) there lately, which induced a 
friend to the croaking tribe to beg him to leave at least a 
pail* ; but the sportsman gave his opinion that they belonged 
to the genus varwint. This is generally the view taken by 
the gamekeeper and rustic spytsman of every beast and bird 
in a wild state that is considered unworthy of the spit or the 
pot; and whatever the claims of many of the feathered tribe 
to beauty or utility, no claim is allowed, and all are popped 
at from the tom-tit to the rook, as many a barn-door ruth- 
lessly intimates. My friend Mr. Thorn wished to have the 
raven spared, though as a bird of carrion, who would not hesi- 
tate to attack a weak or ailing lamb, I think thei*e is little to 
be said in his favour ; and indeed in a cultivated country he 
can scarcely get a subsistence. But for another black bird — 
the rook — I am disposed to put in a plea, believing him to be 
grossly calumniated by the farmer, and far more useful in 
destroying the " varmint" grubs of the soil, than detrimental in 
occasionally taking com or pulse when other sources fail him. 
Some years ago I resided near Tewkesbury in Gloucestershire, 
and in the field next my house was a cluster of tall elms, 
where a small colony of rooks built. I hked the birds and 
protected them; but a neighbouring farmer made a great com- 
plaint about their depredations, and urged me to have them 
all shot. As I objected to this destruction, he gave me notice 
that as he was going to conmaence pea-sowing he should poi- 
son all the seed, and if my rooks trespassed upon him they 
must take the consequences. A week or two flew on, and 
the rooks continued their cawing-s as usual quite unharmed; 
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but one morning the farmer came to me with a very long 
face, cursing his folly, and saying that he had found all his 
pigeons dead in the dove-house, from having partaken of the 
poisoned peas. It may be well enough to frighten the rooks 
away fi'om fresh-sown land for a time, or employ an efficient 
scarecrow. I once met a man in Somersetshire, bearing a 
dead cat upon a stick over his shoulder, and on asking him 
what he was going to do with it, he said, " Whoy, zur, the 
crows be a takun the bens ; and I be told a dead cat will 
keep um away the best a ony thing." What the actual re- 
sult of the dead cat's surveillance was, I did not stay long 
enough in the neighbourhood to learn. 

Proceeding onward up the hill from the Church House, 
another throm was made for the fish, and a pool or quarry 
was found that they were supposed to haunt; but after 
many vain efforts to bring them out, only a few scales could 
be brought to basket, — just to show that the cephalaspis had 
there shown itself, — and the attempt was at last given up in 
despair. In fact, as Sir R. Murchison has remarked, though 
fragments and scales of ichthyolites have often been found 
in the conistones, the best specimens have been procured in 
the finely laminated flagstones and marls in the vicinity of 
such limestone. 

Thus disappointed, a local legend was thought of; and 
Mr. Seeman offered to guide the pai*ty to a sequestered dingle 
called Jumper's hole, where were undoubted ^* tracks" left by 
St. Catherine's mare and colt in a slab of sandstone ! This 
was thought worthy of investigation, and the naturalists 
pressed on with redoubled vigour. The legendary story is 
not yet forgotten in the neighbourhood ; and has been elabo- 
rately worked out by Mr. Jabez Allies in his account of the 
old red sandstone. His authentic version of the legend is, 
that " a person, said to be a gii'l with a pair of pattens on, 
having stolen St. Catharine's mare and colt, and led them 
down several brooks to avoid detection, the saint, upon being 
informed of her loss, prayed that wherever the animals and 
thief trod, the marks of their feet might be left ; and that in 
answer to this prayer, the prints of the animals' feet, and also 
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of the patten-rings, were deeply indented, not only in the 
earth, but also in the stones wherever they trod, and thereby 
they were traced to, and found at Ledbury." Such a legend, 
however ridiculous it may seem, marks an observation of 
nature in the simple people who required an explanation for 
what they saw ; and it carries us back to the time when per- 
forated stones had a mystic Druidical signification. The 
church of Stanford Bishop stands on the ridge immediately 
above the glen famous for St. Catharine's tracks ; and it is 
probable that the early Christians who came to Stanford 
found it necessary to act upon a frequent practice, and modify 
a superstition that they could not eradicate. Certain it is, 
that on the slabs of sandstone in the brooks between Clif- 
ton-on-Teme and this place, circular and semicirculai* indent- 
ations appear at intervals, though less common now than of 
yore. 

At Jumper's Hole are two indentations on a slab of sand- 
stone that appear very conspicuous, and much resembling 
the impression that might be made by the hoofs of a horse ; 




but it is certain that these whirl-holes, as they might be pro- 
perly termed, have been deepened year after year by the 
action of the water that covers them in time of flood. I have 
observed slabs by the side of Sapey Brook, with perhaps a 
score of these circular and semicircular depressions upon them. 
The " colt's-track," mentioned by Mr. Allies, as existing with 
the two larger circular cavities at Jumper's Hole, is now gone 
— earned off, I was told, by some felonious visitant anxious to 
personate the thief of old. 

Circular holes, made by the every-day action of pouring 
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water upon slabs of stone, are common enough in mountainous 
countries ; and I have seen abundance of them in Wales. The 
an^y surge in like manner impiints its footsteps upon yield- 
ing stone by the seaside in shapes often singularly curious — 

" The rugged stones are washed and worn 
Into a thousand shapes, and hollows scoop' d, 
By long attrition of the ceaseless surge, 
Smooth, deep, and polished as the marble urn. 
In their hard forms/' 

Bowles, 

On the rocks of Pembrokeshire, the face of the cliffs are full 
of indentations made by the breaking waves ; and even here 
a superstition prevails, that these horseshoe-like marks were 
made by St. Began, a Welsh saint, when on some occasion he 
galloped up the cliffs fi*om the sea ! The indentations in the 
old red of the brooks of Worcestershire and Herefordshire 
have this peculiarity, however, that they are not mere modem 
markings, but something in the old modification of the stone, 
that being softer than the other parts, washes out, leaving 
various-sized depressions. Dr. Buckland thought that the 
alleged " tracks" were sections of inorganic circular concre- 
tions occasionally found in beds of red sandstone by unequal 
attraction of the iron, or of calcareous matter to cei^tain cen- 
tres, around which concentric balls are formed of a different 
nature and colour from the matrix or body of the stone. But 
I would suggest an easier solution of the matter. Water 
more or less decomposes every kind of stone when lodged 
upon it, as may be seen even upon old flat tombstones in 
chm'chyards ; and there is always a tendency to the circular 
fonn, more or less complete. A sea-beach exposed to the 
action of the waves in palseozooic times might, doubtless, 
have similar depressions made upon it to what we now per- 
ceive upon rocks exposed to tidal action. If these were after- 
wards filled up with softer marly matter, and the waters re- 
tired, the marks, though concealed, would remain within the 
structure of the stone; and when again exposed, as in the 
present day, to the influences of running water and the atmo- 
sphere, the old water-made whirl-holes would re-appear as 
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tracks of mares and colts, to excite vulgar superstition, and 
even perplex the philosopher.* 

The superstition of perforated stones is a very ancient one ; 
and almost every country has some legend relating to the 
subject, in " sacred footsteps" or horseshoe depressions. Ma- 
caulay mentions that there was a mark " resembling in shape 
a horse's hoof upon the volcanic rock on the shore of the 
lake Regillus in Italy, which was believed by the Romans to 
have been made by one of the celestial chargers of Castor and 
Pollux, when those stellar deities assisted the dictator Aulus 
to vanquish the Latins. There is now in Lord Kenmare's 
beautiful demesne at Eallamey a stone with two circular de- 
pressions in it, called Clough-na- Cuddy, and supposed to be 
of Druidical origin. It is visited continually by the ailing, — 
the blind particularly, — ^who wash their eyes with the water 
contained in the two large circular holes formed in the stone.f 
I noticed in the churchyard of Llangollen in North Wales, 
when staying at that place, a flat tombstone without any in- 
scription, but seemingly of old date, which had in its centre 
a deep " track," or circular hollow, and appeared to me as 




* In a curious pamphlet on these ** Indentations in the Old Red 
Sandstone," which Mr. Allies most industriously worked up, he con- 
tended that they were really '* tracks of antediluvian mares and colts;'' 
but, unlike many obstinate theorists, my worthy friend has backed his 
steed out of this hypothesis. Some geologists have suggested, that 
Medusce left on a shore might have made such depressions; but tidal 
action is quite sufficient. 

t Hall's KiUamey, 8vo. p. 200. 
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probably placed over the body of the person beneath — as if 
some idea of sanctity had been connected with the perforation 
in the stone. The slab must have been taken out of the ad- 
jacent river Dee, or some mountain stream near. A similar 
hollow is mentioned in Hall's XiUa?mey, as existing on the 
tomb of the white knights in the cloisters of the ruined Do- 
minican friary, at Kilmallock, Ireland. 

With regard to the connection of a St. Catherine with the 
alleged " tracks" of the mare and colt in Sapey and Whelpley 
Brooks, it appears from documentary evidence, that Kathe- 
rine Audley, or " blessed Catherine of Ledbmy," hved in the 
reign of Edward II., and her fame as " a religious woman" 
was such, that the king, according to Camden, " on consider- 
ation of her birth or piety, or both, granted her an annuity of 
30Z."* The " blessed Catherine" seems to have attained the 
odour of sanctity at Ledbury, whose inhabitants canonised her 
without waiting for the Pope's sanction ; and there is a hos- 
pital now in existence at Ledbury that bears her name, as well 
as a chapel of St. Catherine in the parish church. The only 
reason ascribed for her choosing to assume the recluse at Led- 
bury, is the silly legend that she was to abide and take up 
her rest at a place where the bells should be linging without 
hands to move them. What fact or truth is couched under 
this riddle is now altogethef forgotten. 

Apart from the legend, the scenery at Jumper's Hole is 
truly charming to a lover of nature ; lofty trees shadow a 
gurgling stream that sparkles in its course among broken 
masses of sandstone, and the secluded glen encloses a solitude 
fit for any hermit tired of the world. A remarkable dicho- 
tomous lime-tree spreads its branches over the brook, which, 
like a retreating snake, glides otf among shadowy foliage, 
and is soon lost in the deepening dingle. 

Ascending the hill from Whelpley Brook, nothing parti- 
cular was observable before arriving at Stanford-Bishop 
Church, an old, but apparently neglected stnicture^ for its 
porch was in a littery state, and the altar-tombs around 
broken and in niins. The porch is, however, curious, as ap- 
* Gough's Camdeuy 2d edit., vol. iii. p. 81. 1806. 
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parently of Norman date, with monstrous thick walls and 
semicircular openings for light, east and west, that had never 
been glazed. As no habitation appeared near, we could not 
get within the building. Several very old and remarkable 
yew-trees stand in the churchyard j one in particular, of sur- 
passing magnitude, a female tree, measured 27 feet in circum- 
ference at four feet above its base, and higher up, where the 
trunk bulges out, 31 feet. It may be possibly a thousand 
years old or more; and as it is only just beginning to get 
hollow, and bears its age well, if no hurricane assails its in- 
tegrity it may last another thousand, as a faithftd watchman 
at the church-doors, and in its perennial verdure a symbol of 
the hfe that shall never end. 

This was the limit of the explorations of the day on this 
occasion, and the lengthened shadows of evening suggested 
a return. The retreat commenced accordingly, which was 
continued without pausing, to Acton Green, where most of our 
party, resuming their seats in the carriages by which we 
reached Stifford's Bridge in the morning, pleasantly noted 
the varying prospects in the ride back by Cradley and Cow- 
leigh Park to Great Malvern. 



EXCURSION VII. 

FBOM GSBAT MALVEBN TO KKIGHTSVOBD BRIDGE AND THE BEBBOW 
HELL, MABTLBY; WITH A SUBVET OP THE INTEBVBNING COUHTBT. 

" They have wander'd in their glee, 
With the butterfly and bee; 
They have dimb'd o'er heathery swells, 
They have wound through forest dells; 
Mountain moss hath felt their tread, 
Woodland streams their way have led; 
Flowers in deepest shadowy nooks, 
Nurselings of the loneliest brooks, 
Unto them have yielded up 
Fragrant bell and starry cup." Mrs, Hemans, 

A MORE diversified alternation of hill and dingle than occurs 
in the country between Great Malvern and Knightsford 
Bridge, can scarcely be imagined, I have often trod it with 
delight ; and its charms are not easily to be exhausted. The 
Silurian strata here come out boldly in wood-covered hills; 
the most prominent of which, the Old Storridge, consisting of 
Caradoc sandstone and conglomerate, rises to a height of 732 
feet. The Cradley and Leigh brooks, in their course to the 
Teme, cut through both the Wenlock limestone and shale, as 
well as the Caradoc and New Red Sandstone ; so that many 
deep and romantic glens are scooped out, shadowy with fo- 
liage, and resonant with the plunge of sparkling waters. 

The club met at Knightsford Bridge in September 1863, 
the Malvern party journeying by deep and devious ways 
through the parishes of Cradley and Suckley to Knightwick ; 
but as I shall sketch scenic pictures of both Cradley and 
Suckley in succeeding excursions, it may be well now to dash 
on at once to the spot where our party commenced operations. 

The vicinity of Knightwick is not exceeded in picturesque 
beauty by any part of the county of Worcester ; lofty hills 
here rise on either side of the Teme, and almost restrict its 
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passage, after curling leisurely about through the meadows 
in its progress from Clifton. The river now foams and be- 
comes turbulent ; and passing under the wooden structure of 
Knightsford Bridge, flows rapidly on beneath Roeebury Rock,* 
as if it feared its progress might be arrested by an avalanche 
of broken fragments fix>m that geological ruin. The Talbot 
inn near the bridge (a good old English name) is often visited 
by the patient hopeful angler, as well as the more investi- 
gating naturalist 5 and many have been the pleasant parties 
at this spot in summer time, as mine host and hostess could 
bear witness if it was not their interest to tell no tales. Here, 
too, in twilight times long gone by, several geological forma- 
tions took a fancy to join company; and the "faults" they 
then committed are still commented upon by those geological 
observers who are more apt to blunt a hammer than point a 
moral ! But as, according to the dictum of the poet, there 
never was a faidtless piece in the world, so the slips of the 
rocks may be deemed but venial, since the level of the earth 
is thus strikingly modified, and a wilderness of beauty is 
formed out of a chaos of debris. Such is the case about 
Knightsford and Ankerdine. 

The Worcester and Malvera naturalists having refreshed 
at the Talbot, proceeded to examine the remarkable conglo- 
merate mass of Rosebury Rock, forming the southern bank of 
the Teme, a short distance below Knightsford Bridge. North- 
west of this spot the Silurian ridge, in its progress from Suck- 
ley, suddenly terminates at Wildgoose HiU; and a great 
fault throws the New Red Sandstone unconformably against 

* This is erroneously marked Woodbury in the Ordnance Map; and 
it is a pity that the Ordnance Suryeyors have often been careless with 
their names, and left out many old and appropriate ones for want of 
inquiry. Mr. Allies, the "Worcestershire antiquary-general, says that 
the original name was Osehary, from the osiers growing abundantly 
on the nuurgin of the river below. The usual vulgarism in Worcester- 
shire of putting a consonant to precede the vowel, would at once make 
Rosebury of this. Sir R. Murchison calls it Rosemary in the Silu- 
rian System, and says, ** The northern face of Rosemary Rock is the 
finest vertical section of the coarse conglomerate, near the base of the 
New Red, with which I am acquainted." 
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the Old Red, tlie relations of which to the strata around ap» 
pear rather obscure. A denuding or displacing force has also 
at some distant period swept away the divided Silurian beds, 
and the river Teme at present ghdes through a channel that 
originally admitted a current of the primaeval sea. The con- 
glomerate alluded to is seen at several places south of Rose- 
bury, and mostly presents a dike-like aspect, though covered 
by and confiised with the New Red Sandstone. It is well 
exhibited in the lane leading from Black's Well to Bate's 
Bush, where it completely puts on the appearance of a dyke of 
coarse trappoid fragments, forming in one place the wall of a 
pigsty in a cottage garden. But though thus resembling 
a dyke. Professor Phillips thinks the appearance is illusive, 
arising from the steep position in which it is thrown against 
older strata. He says this pecuHar conglomerate "dips to 
the east, and is in this direction covered by the ordinary New 
Red Sandstone, full of oblique laminations, which, on the 
average, dip also to the eastward (some layers are horizontal, 
but there is not one case of their dipping to the west). Above 
these is a series of red and pale clays, so much contorted and 
displaced as to indicate considerable movement, by fault or 
shding, since the date of the deposition of the red marl. The 
conglomerate lises just north of this to the summit of Rose- 
bury Rock, 378 feet above the sea."* 

Fii'st visiting a remarkable quarry of sandstone on the 
flank of Wildgoose Hill, and just on the obscure junction of 
the Old and New Red systems, the party gained the verge 
of the wooded cliflP, and prepared to descend its almost per- 
pendicular face. I had myself taken the same route some 
years before with the eminent Dr. Buckland and the late 
Dean of St. Asaph (Dr. Luxmore), and therefore now led the 
way. Rosebmy Rock is thickly overgrown with dwarf trees 
and shrubs; and precipitate as it is, fortunately a talvs of 
fragmentary matter takes off more than a hundred feet from 
absolute verticality ) and to this sliding gravelly bed several 
naturalists, not familiar with the principles of gravitation, 

* Memoirs of Geo!. Survey, toL ii. pt i. p. 161. The height given 
by Sir B. Miirchison is 350 feet 
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were propelled rather quicker than agreeable, amidst the 
smiles of those who were hugging a friendly jutting-out 
branch or bush, and safely heard the crash through the fo- 
liage beneath them ; for, as the proverb says, there is always 
something consolatory in the misfortimes of one's friends ! 

By sliding or falling, terra Jlrma being at length reached 
somehow y and the confusion of the descent having somewhat 
subsided, this most remarkable conglomeritic mass, doubtless 
thrown up at a former period on the shore of a tm'bulent 
ocean, was minutely inspected. Some of the masses of rock 
included within it are very large (above two feet in diameter); 
but they are of all sizes, consisting in a gi*eat degree of frag- 
ments of Old Red, very little worn at the angles, and a consi- 
derable quantity of trappean pebbles, very hard, and all re- 
aggregated together. This conglomerate has been usually 
refen*ed to as the base of the New Red ; but since the deve- 
lopment of the Permian System by Sir Roderick Murchison, 
it seems more correct to consider it as a stratified aqueous 
deposit, forming an integral part of the Permian rocks. The 
origin of the trappean fragments within it does not, however, 
seem clear, unless from a local outbreak; and some years 
since, when a portion of Rosebury (the eastern end) was free 
from foliage, it appeared to me that there was a base of basalt 
in situ, as marked in the diagram below. Unquestionably a 
thin deposit of sandstone appeared between an upper and 
lower trappoid conglomerate, dipping S.E. at a high angle. 
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My discovery of the thin deposit of sandstone, undoubt- 
edly proves a short breathing-time between the deposition of 
the lower and upper conglomerates, as well as the accumula- 
tion of the latter from aqueous action ; and if my supposition 
of eruptive basalt* beneath the lower conglomerate should not 
be confirmed on a closer investigation, then the Berrow Hill, 
Hartley, to the summit of which the conglomerate extends by 
Dean's Wood and Collin's Green, as well as the crests of 
Woodbury, and the Abberley range, on to Stagbury Hill, 
close to the Severn, which are all made up of this conglo- 
merate, must be considered as rough re-aggregated deposits 
on the line of an ancient ocean-shore. Su* E. Murchison, 
in his great work on the Silurian system, inferred that, from 
the abundance of angular pieces of peculiar trap in the 
Berrow and Abberley hills, they concealed centres of pyro- 
genous rock; which accords with my observation at Rose- 
bury, and would seem probable, as the trappoid fi-agments 
seem to have made no long journey. The igneous nuclei, 
however, if existent, are too deeply seated to be now visible ; 
but still, as remarked by Professor Phillips, the trappean 
fragments, wherever their source may be, give these ancient 
conglomerates a peculiar character. "These conglomeritic 
masses are interposed in a narrow broken fringe between the 
palaeozoic and mesozoic strata, nearly as the magnesian con- 
glomerate lies in other situations ; they are as distinct from 
the ordinary new red conglomerate, with well-rounded quartz 
pebbles, as the boulder formation is from ordinary gravel 
banks; their included fragments are of a peculiar character; 
and upon the whole they must be regarded as due to the 
violent succession and re-aggregation of local and peculiar 
rocks, whether any trace of these now remain as nuclei of the 
hills, or the origin of the fragments was not a far-removed 
metamorphic range now invisible."t 

The talus formed from the crumbling debris of the rock, 
from half its height above the stream below, now prevents a 

* The specimens I collected of presumed basalt in situ, and marked 
as such at the time, have in yarious removals got ** lost or mislaid.^' 
f Phillips, in Hem. of GeoL Surv. 
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good examination of its lower part; but when the new foot- 
path was formed through the wood a few years since, I then 
picked up several specimens of basalt and indurated clay, as 
well as white felspar, very similar to some I have found in 
the Malvern i*ange. Many disturbances must have occurred 
after the consolidation of these deposits ; for in several places 
the sandstone above the conglomerate is bent, arched, and 
broken, and in one spot the strata appear as if inverted. 

As a picturesque object, Rosebury Rock forms a beauti- 
fully-wooded mass, shadowing the rapid Teme that bathes its 
base, and tempting the naturalist to explore its hollows, in- 
volved in a labyrinth of dense vegetation. Ivy-trees of great 
thickness clasp the precipice ; monstrous roots and old withered 
stumps jut out in various places from the grey incrusted rock 
in grotesque shapes, and occasionally a solemn yew-tree gives 
a black fringe to the overhanging foliage. In these cool 
and darkened recesses, the Scolopendrium,* Polypodiurriy and 
other Ferns flourish more rigid and luxuriant than usual, and 
Mosses and the Cryptogamic tribes may be found in consi- 
derable plenty. Some of the lichens of the Collema family 
here present themselves, as well as the elegant Httle silvery 
Stereocaulon nanum. On some of the trees the Lungwort 
(Sticta pulmonarid) may be foxmd, which is very uncommon 
in Worcestershire. I have been here at times in the eaiiy 
part of the year when the entire scene was suffiised in mois- 
ture from faUing showers, and at that period the Fungi ap- 
pear well developed amidst the broken rotting stumps of 
trees or overturned boles upon the ground, especially the 
bright blue byssoid Thelephora (T. ccBrulea), appearing like 
an extended azure plush. I have gathered here from a de- 
caying wytch-hazel the clustered scarlet Lycogala {L, epi- 
dendrum), then soft and creamy; but it lost its bright red 
colour in drying. When here with the Rev. J. H. Thomp- 
son, I noticed a blown-down decaying trunk deeply stained 
with crimson throughout its substance, probably from some 

* The Hart's Tongue {Scohpendrium vulgar e) here grows most 
luxuriantly, and I have multifid specimens from hence in my herbarium 
eighteen inches long. 
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effused Penza, as is often the case with Peziza ceruginosay 
which so stains the decaying timber on which it grows with 
a brilliant verdigris-green, as to give the wood a most beau- 
tiful tint, which, to those unacquainted with the plant, seems 
unaccountable. Thus the mind in time imbibes a colour &om 
its own imaginings, or the pressure of some secret influence ; 
but the world is unacquainted with and cannot understand it. 
A few of the rarer phenogamous plants may be found on 
and about Rosebury Rock ; thus giving a zest to botanical 
exploration there, though not to be found at all times. 
Among these I may mention the pretty silver-leaved Poten- 
tilla argentea and Teesdalia ntidicaulis on the exposed sand- 
stone on the summit of the rock, and the parasitical Tooth- 
wort (Latkraa squarruiria). Impatient Cuckoo-flower (^Car- 
damine impatiens), and the Great Snakeweed (Polygonum 
bistortd), within the depths of the underwood. Ganterbm*y 
Bells {Campanula trachelium) are very common in and 
about the coppices in this vicinity. The Navel-wort {Coty- 
ledon umMlicus) shows its thick fleshy leaves on the rock 
where it is shaded ; and I was informed by the Rev. WiUiam 
Dunn, who lived some time at Knightsford, that the country 
people gave it the name of the " Corn-plant,'' from its utility 
as a cooling application to assuage the pain of those unpleasant 
callosities, and even to cure them. I have also found the tall 
Broom-rape (Orobanohe major) on an exposed part of the 
rock here, and exhibiting one of those harmonies so illustrative 
of the providential manner in which Nature contrives that one 
thing shall minister to the wants of another. The Orobanche 
gets upon the root of the broom, and forms, from its diverted 
juices, a repository of nutriment for its own support. Like 
all plunderers, however, it takes more than it wants ; and its 
stem and even flowers are covered with clammy glands reek- 
ing with drops of sweet pellucid moisture. This is pleasant 
nutriment for ants, who crowd, as I have noticed,' into the 
gaping corolla of the Broom-rape for this pleasant pabulum^ 
which is suppUed to them without expense or trouble. Here 
they revel lazily and felicitously, offering to the sluggard not 
exactly the lesson that King Solomon intended to convey ; but 
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perhaps some reward may be due to their sagacity in scenting 
out the Broom-rape^ and making a repast from its glandular 
exudations. 

Rosebury Rock has a ghostly reputation, and was formerly 
popularly considered to be a haunt of the fairies, the memory 
of whose freaks there is hardly yet quite extinguished. Mr. 
Allies has intimated that " something like a white horse has 
occasionally been seen in the night proceeding as swift as the 
wind along the foot of Rosebury Rock by the side of the 
river Teme, the clatter of his hoofs * on such occasions having 
been distinctly heard." Bate's Bush, which stands in the 
middle of a cross-road a short distance north-west of Rose- 
bury, is also a place ominous in the records of Folk-lore. 
A bush is here formed from several dwarf trees, as oak, holly, 
hazel, and hawthorn, and an older maple-tree in the centre is 
said to have sprung from a stake driven through the body 
of an unfortunate suicide named Bate, who was here buried. 
. Such tales about stakes are not imcommon; but the probabi- 
lity is, that in olden days these cross places where suicides 
were interred, being superstitiously left untouched, some stray 
seed of maple or other tree located itself there, and once 
established, would soon grow well, and induce other shrubs 
and plants to unite in forming the bush. Thus, however, 
regarded suspiciously, Bate's Bush has become the scene of 
some dreadftd appearances, treasured up in rustic memory, 
and brought out occasionally to fidghten the lagging night- 
wanderer. Such things indeed as a " man without a head," 
a " mysterious-looking black dog," and " something like a 
black pig," — ^visions that are said to have presented them- 
selves at Bate's Bush, — are almost enough to terrify a way- 
farer not well armed against demons of the night -, but as, 
according to the informants of Mr. Allies, all these homfying 
appearances took place " about fifty years ago," it is to be 
hoped that Bate^s Remains are now permanently bound up, to 
rest quietly on the shelf in future ! Our party, on leaving this 
exciting ground, recrossed the Teme, and slowly ascended the 
steep eminences of Ankerdine Hill. It may perhaps have 
♦ Allies* Antiquities and Folk-Lore of Worcestershire, p. 146. 

h2 
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received its name fix)m having been at an early period the re- 
sidence of some anchoret, or hermit, whose position, if made 
snug and comfortable, I should be disposed to envy. Though 
this hill is but 670 feet above the level of the sea, yet from its 
position and isolation it commands a view ahnost as lovely 
and extensive as that of Malvern itself; while the peaks of 
Malvern, here foreshortened, appear lifted upon the shoulders 
of the Silurian ridges high in air, and seem almost in the 
snowy regions. Looking westward, the crystal Teme is seen 
serpentising through the meadows, as if uncertain where to 
seek her sister Severn ; till, finding the valley narrow, she pre- 
pares for a vigorous push through the gorge, dashes over a 
wier at Knightsford Mills, and with a rapid current sweeps 
past the hills that threatened to bar her further progress. 
Wherever the soil appears exposed in the Herefordshire land- 
scape, it shows the ubiquitous Old Red overtopped by billowy 
hills, while far in the atrial distance Radnor Forest bounds 
the scene. Eastward the far-extending verdant plain is 
bounded by Bredon and the Cotteswolds, while northwards 
a belt of rounded hills connects Ankerdine apparently with 
the Abberley summits. 

Here on the breezy top the party paused, and chewed the 
cud of observation, while the xmwearied president of the club 
ably descanted on the geological features of the glorious scene 
full in view. Fitting station this for a lecture on the stony 
ribs of mother earth ; but having already partially indicated 
the geological features of the country, it would be tedious to 
recapitulate the details and explanations ably given by Mr. 
Symonds. The geologist likes to find out facts for himself; 
and it is sufficient perhaps to say, that Ankerdine forms an 
anticlinal mass of Caradoc sandstone, bounded by four faults, 
each throwing down the strata around the hill, and thus the 
sandstone is much undulated and bent. By these faults or 
crackings of the strata, the Old Red comes against the Cara- 
doc on the west, and the New Red touches it on the east ; 
the Wenlock are thrown into similar contact on the north, 
and the Ludlow rocks on the south, while in the two last 
cases the more recent strata dip towards the older. Fossils 
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occur at Ankerdine only in patches; and notwithstanding 
much batteration from hammers when the club stormed the 
heights, but few were captured, chiefly of the genera Tere^ 
bratula, OrthiSy and Spirifera. Tentaculites scalaris was, 
however, the prevailing fossil obtained, which is very abundant 
in the Caradoc. 

The declining autunmal season lessened the number of 
plants generally gathered by the botanists of our party; but a 
pretty feature that presented itself was the crest of the hill 
quite empurpled with the flowering ling (CaUuna vulgaris)^ 
while the bushes on the margin of the woods were elegantly 
wi'eathed with the Virgin's Bower {Clematis vitalba), almost 
the last blossom of the year that falls from Flora's lap. The 
Orpine {Sedvm Telephium) was also gathered in flower upon 
Ankerdine, and quantities of the pretty Eyebright {Euphrasia 
officinalis) decorated the grassy slopes. Besides these the 
purple-headed Teasel {Dipsacus sylvestris), the Mints, Bag- 
worts, and Musk Mallow, were at intervals apparent in moist 
spots; and the Meadow Saflfron {Colchicvm autumnaU) was 
observed in a meadow by the Teme side. In the wood on 
the eastern side of the hill a number of wild cherry-trees 
grow, with some yews, one of considerable magnitude ; and 
among the rough debris strewing the declivities is the Rosa 
tomentosa, and a good deal of sweet-brier {JRosa rubiginosa), 

I once observed a sunrise from the crest of Ankerdine, 
when the calm wide-spread scene would have been inspiring 
to any poetical mind. The grand range of hills from the 
Clents to Bromsgrove Lickey and Cracombe were of a deep 
lilac tinge relieved against a brighter sky, with dark purple 
clouds above ; and as the orb of the sun came into view, the 
scene assumed a grander appearance, the Gotteswolds became 
more visible, the gigantic mass of Malvern lightened up, and 
the villas on the Bromyard Downs sparkled in the morning 
rays. At such a time the near view is very charming. Al- 
most close under the eye the little sequestered village of 
Whitbome, not far from the Teme, is observable, with its 
church-tower peeping from amidst foliage, and its court-house 
embowered in trees, with a serpentine piece of water in front 
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Thence the Teme winds on to a mill and wier, below which is 
Knightsford Bridge, and the dark foliaged rock of Rosebury. 
To the north-west appears a deep glen, through which the 
Teme winds its verdant stream within deep banks lined on 
each side with luxuriant willows, haying the appearance of a 
road of crystal, with avenues of trees on either side. The 
meadows on the near side of the river are flat and even; but 
on the fui*ther side the banks rise in abrupt marly ridges, 
clothed with wood, and backed by the lofty eminences of the 
Bromyard Downs. More to the north the village and church 
of Clifton-on-Teme appear crowning the summit of the hill ; 
and beyond that the noble Shropshire Clees fill up the dis- 
tance, while the isolated Berrow Hill, and the proud heights 
of Woodbury and Abberley hide the more distant landscape. 
Glancing southwards from the apparently irregular mass of 
Malvern, an undulating range of woody heights extends backed 
by the hills of Herefordshire, which are overtopped by the- 
Monmouthshire Sugar-Loaf, and part of the Brecknock moun- 
tains. The extent of coimtry embraced by the view of the 
outstretched vale between Bromsgrove Lickey and the base 
of the Cotteswolds in Gloucestershire is singularly fine, while 
Bredon Hill is nobly prominent. The morning or evening 
hour, free from the glazy mistiness of a summer mid-day, is 
by far the best time to observe this view. In some respects 
its features are peculiar. 

On descending Ankerdine on our way to the Ben'ow Hill, 
a very singular vegetable appearance claimed notice near Col- 
lin's Green, and all the party mounted up the bank to exa- 
mine it. A dwarf oak growing on a prominence not far from 
the road, appeared to be covered with masses of ruby-glow- 
ing fruit of the size of grapes ; indeed, delicious in aspect as 
the bunches depending from the most luxuriant vine. They 
were found on examination to be a most astonishing growth 
of galls, that in maturity very much simulate the appearance 
of a ripe strawberry ; but such a quantity as appeared upon 
this tree were surely never before seen. The boughs of the 
oak were literally bent down with their clusters, some of the 
leaves having as many as twenty large g-alls upon them, and 
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numbers had from four to ten ; altogether the tree must have 
borne thousands. These gall-nuts arise in consequence of the 
puncture of a small hymenopterous insect called Cynips quer- 
cifolia, and the liquor deposited when the puncture is made 
in the tissue of the leaf causes a metamorphosis of structure, 
and a tumour or apparent fioiit is produced, which really 
nourishes a young grub within each of the protuberances. 

One of the most interesting facts in insect economy is the. 
production of galls on various species of trees and shrubs, a 
nidus being thus formed for the embryo fly which is at once 
its food and habitation. As a mere puncture would not pro- 
duce the curious structures that rise up in various shapes and 
sizes, there must be something of a very potent and stimulat- 
ing nature in the liquor that the female cynips drops when 
she deposits her eggs. The form of the gall, too, varies ac- 
cording to the part of the tree or shrub on which it is located. 
Thus the common soft " oak-apple," as it is called, that ap- 
pears on the young shoots, has a very different look to the 
strawbeiTy-like galls that stud the leaves. The galls that 
appear at the extremities of the twigs of some willows have a 
roseate appearance, and give the name of Mose-mllow to the 
tree. Most of the oak-galls are only adapted for the support 
of one larva; but the " moss-balls" of the wild rose, and the 
caterpillar-like galls of the bramble, nourish a whole society. 
The common oak produces a great number of distinct species 
of galls, the most abundant of which are little brown discs 
that are crowded upon the back of the leaves in autumn, and 
which are commonly called oak spangles. These were once 
thought to be a fungoid production, and indeed the little grub 
ensconced in the centre of each of these spangles can only be 
seen with the aid of a lens when the disc is cut into. Another 
species of gall-nut that grows upon the twigs of oak-trees 
is produced by a gall-fly called the Cynips Quercus-petiolL* 
This is round, brown, and very hard in maturity, resembhng 
in its nature the ink-galls of commerce. It is rather curious 
that this gall-nut is developed in the axils of the leaves, and 

* A figure of this gall-nut and its cynips is given by Mr. West- 
wood in the Gardener's Chronicle^ March 24, 1855. 
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takes the place of the acorns. I have seen oak-trees loaded 
with it in Powderham Park, Devonshire ; but hitherto I have 
not noticed it in any of the midland counties, thoug^h I believe 
it is extending its range, and if so may become a pest. Al- 
ready in Somersetshire, according to Mr. Eich, fanners have 
begun to complain of the loss of their acorns from the oak 
where the gall-nuts take their place. It is but very recently 
that this last species has been brought before the notice of the 
London Entomological Society. 

Some of our party had the curiosity to taste the galls I 
previously alluded to as making such a beautifol appearance 
on the leaves of the oak. They were pronounced to be " bit- 
ter as soot." Thus, in fact, fair in aspect, but bitter to the 
taste, they are strikingly analogous to the Mala Sodomeaj 
or bitter apples of Sodom, celebrated by Strabo, Josephus, 
and other writers : — 

" The Dead Sea fruits, that tempt the eye, 
But turn to ashes on the lips/* 

It has been now fiilly made out, that the Sodomic apples 
appropriately placed by Milton before the fiends of Pande- 
monium as a tempting repast, are really gall-nuts formed on 
tiie Quercus infectoria by the ink-gall fly {Cynips Quereus- 
tiTwtoria), or the C. scriptorum of Kirby and Spence. Mr. 
Curzon collected specimens from trees on the mountains in 
the neighbourhood of the Dead Sea, and a good coloured 
figure is given of the gall in the Transactions of the lAnncean 
Society y vol. xvii. p. 445. This remarkable gaJl, called also 
the Malum insanvm, is widely distributed over the East. 
It is about the size and shape of a fig, with tubercles scattered 
over the shining surface, which is of a greenish colour when 
young and spongy inside, but becomes of a deep rich purple 
when matui'ed, at which time the interior is reduced to a 
snuff-coloured light substance, which easily crumbles into 
dust, and is bitter to the taste. 

From the dwarf oak loaded with the deceptive galls, our 
party progi*essed towards the donunating Berrow Hill, paus- 
ing in the way to examine a quarry that put on a very puz- 
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zling appearance. The stone was cohwred redy although not 
genuine " Old Bed," neither were there any fossils in it to 
declare its character, which in fact it seemed to have lost ; 
and it was at last decided that it was " Caradoc," that had 
got into had company, and so lost caste ! Considerable crush- 
ing and dislocations must have occurred in the various beds 
near Ankerdine Hill^ for a little fai*ther on, a detached portion 
of Wenlock shale and limestone came into view, and near the 
assumed red Caradoc is a rock fiill of the fi^agmentary columns 
of UncriniteSy as if they had been first broken up, and the 
stratum re-composed of their remains. This also is stained 
red, and the stone is very hard. It may excite suspicion as 
to the vicinity of some igneous dyke in contact with the strata 
beneath. 

The Berrow Hill,* seen far and wide over Worcester- 
shire, and which rises to the height of 680 feet (geological 
survey), was found to be made up of a conglomerate some- 
what different in character to that of Bosebury, less of Old 
Bed fragments being noticeable here, the greater part being 
trappean, subangular, and rounded. This trap is of a peculiar 
kind, and nowhere seen in mass ; so that unless an eruptive 
nucleus lies concealed from view, it seems difficult to account 
for its origin. This seems not improbable, as in a field called 
Burch-hill, west of Berrow farm, there is a mound of the 
true Malvern syenite exactly in a line with the rise of Berrow 
Hill; so that there is reason to infer that an axial syenitic 
nucleus may exist the whole distance between the Berrow and 
Malvern, and even on to the Abberley Hills. But if the con- 
glomerate be derived from an outburst of local trap, it must 
have been erupted at a period much later than the rise of the 
syenite, which seems to have been here covered and over- 
whelmed by ocean currents ; and as the Berrow, Abberley, 
and Clent Hills have nearly the same height, and are aU 

* This name is probably from the Saxon burrow^ a fortified place; 
or it may mean a hill shaped like a barrow^ a mound devoted to sepul- 
ture in ancient times. There is another Berrow Hill at the south-east 
end of the Malyem chain, which has a very rounded aspect, though quite 
natural. 
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made up of a similar conglomerate, the geologist is led to 
contemplate them as evidences of an ancient lofty sea-beach 
of the Permian period. 

A thin band of coal and shale intervenes between the Con- 
glomerate and the Old Red Sandstone, and coaly shale is pre- 
sent between the syenitic boss before mentioned and the New 
Red. Such shght outcrops of coal are ti'aceable through a 
great part of the space between Ankerdine Hill and the Silu- 
rians of the Ridge Hill; indeed many old trials and aban- 
doned workings of the coal are observable under the great 
conglomerate mass of Berrow Hill, both on its western and 
northern slopes. I have been informed, that about ninety 
years ago the late Mr, John Allies, of the Upper House, Al- 
frick, got up some quantity of coal here ; but it proved to be 
of inferior quality, and the pits have long been closed up. 

The Berrow Hill is of an oval form, isolated on all sides, 
truncated at the summit, with an extended space there about 
four hundi'ed yards in length, and about one hundred and 
ninety wide. Traces of a double line of intrenchments are 
visible on the west side, so that it must have been formerly 
occupied in all probability as a military post. In 1405 the 
troops of the " wild and irregular'' Glyndwr, with a body of 
French auxiliaries, invaded the borders, burned the suburbs of 
Worcester, and then retreated into Wales, followed by the 
army of Henry IV, Tradition asserts that Owen Glyndwr 
then occupied Woodbury HiU, whei'e for eight days he skir- 
mished with the king's soldiers without much advantage to 
either side, though in the various scrimmages two hundred 
men were killed.* Dr. Nash has pointed out in the History of 

* Grafton in his Chronicle says that " The "Welch and their auxiliaries, 
after plundering the country, retreated on his [Henry's] approach to a 
high hill about three leagues beyond Worcester. Here the king found 
them encamped, and endeayoured, but in vain, to bring them to a decisive 
battle. A deep valley lay between both armies, who occupied the op- 
posing hills; but neither were inclined to leave the strong positions they 
occupied. Thus they continued eight days together from morning to 
night, ready to abide, but not to give battle. There were many fierce 
skirmishes, and many proper feats of arms daily done, which the French 
chronicles more than the English can report. For there were slain the 
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Worcestershire, that Abberley Hill was the post of the king; 
but Abberley is a narrow ridge unfitted for the occupation of 
an army, and I agree with the suggestion of my friend Mr. 
Jabez AUies,* that in a strategetical point of view, as keeping 
the enemy to the north, Berrow HiU was far more likely to 
be the place of Henry's camp, with much superior facihties for 
fortification and accommodation of the army* In the result 
Owen retreated safe to his mountains, and the king returned 
" bootless" to Worcestershire. This eminence is now partly 
enclosed in meadows, and partly a rabbit-warren, with much 
broom, foxglove, and mullein growing about its sides. It is 
pleasingly tufted with various indigenous trees that form chimps 
and coppices, as the birch, ash, oak, yew, and holly. Some 
of the trees are of considerable age, as oaks and yews, and I 
have observed here some remarkable limes (Tilia JSuropcea), 
taking very grotesque forms, but whether planted or of na- 
tive origin seemed uncertain. Towards the Teme I observed 
numerous limes in the coppices, and Tilia parvifolia is quite 
at home on Rosebury Rock. I also noted a singular tall birch- 
tree on the Berrow, on whose branches were numerous round 
hard knobs, either the produce of a gall-fly or the effect of 
disease. They studded the tree to its summit, and gave it a 
most singular appearance. 

Our party advanced to the examination of the syenitic 
boss in the middle of the field near the Ben^ow Farm, and 
then prepared for a retrograde movement. The syenite itself 
is almost concealed except to a near inspection, the plough 
closely approaching it; and the mass seems to waste away by 
disintegration. A march was now directed towards Knights- 
ford by way of Horsham and the copses along the Teme side ; 
but some of these, though pleasant enough to traverse in dry 

Lord Patrioles of Tries, brother to the marshal of France, the Lord 
Mattelone, and the Lord Vale, and the Bastard of Bourbon, with five 
hundred gentlemen/' Grafton, Chronicle /., 487, quoted by Pennant 
in his Tours in Wales, who remarks, however, as stated in the text, 
that the killed were but about two hundred, besides many wounded. 
The Welch retired at midnight of the eighth day, but were pursued 
vainly by Eling Henry. 

* Observations on the Old Red Sandstoney ^c, p. 55. 
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weather, had become in a sad muddy state from the previous 
day's rain, and the softness of the Old Red clay was undeniable, 
as several knees involuntarily bent to the ground bore witness. 
The Teme also was raging furiously along, turbid with the 
spoils of the Old Red; and there was a general disinclination to 
approach too near the river, even by some who had brought 
fishing-tackle with them, but had caught nothing. At length, 
the sHppery banks being surmounted, and the thick iniquitous 
bushes being brushed through, a pleasant walk through or- 
chards and meadows brought us back to the traveller's rest of 
the quiet Talbot at Knightsford Bridge. 

In this route some of the characteristic plants that indicate 
the commencement of " cold autumnal care" in the wild floral 
domam were observable, as the pretty little Eyebright {Eu- 
phrasia officinalis), Ploughman's Spikenard {Conyza squar- 
rosa), the yellow conspicuous stars of the common Fleabane 
{Inula dysenterica)y the purple-clustered heads of the Devil's- 
bit Scabious {Scabiosa mtccim), and the silvery umbels of the 
Burnet Saxifitige {Pimpinella saxifraga), covering the pas- 
tures. At this period, more than any other in the year, me- 
ditation steals insensibly upon the mind, tinging it with the 
regrets of unfulfilled intention, as the forest flushes with evane- 
scent beauty that cannot long continue. But how the woodlands 
brighten up with colorific tints glorious and lovely in their 
end ! as the bitter and scornful, unbending in the pride of a 
whole life, often alter into amiability with lie resignation that 
life's deepening shadow brings. It is not easy to embody the 
peculiar tints that every tree exhibits before the eye, brilliant 
in combination as many of them are, especially the birch and 
beech, when a gleam of declining day fires upon them ; but 
one in particular, the glowing purple of the leaves of the Dog- 
wood {Comu8 mnguined), almost equal to floral loveliness, 
can scarcely be exceeded in delicacy of tint; and in various 
coppices on the present occasion ofliered an exciting spectacle. 
The B^uli were in fiill perfection everywhere, ofiering "a com- 
mon feast" in their blackberries, which it is said by super- 
stitious rustics that even the devil will not let alone, and so 
puts his club upon them to make them blacker ! Despised as 
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the bramble may be, and even neglected by the botanist, the 
show it makes in autumn both with its benies and richly-glow- 
ing foliage is not lost amidst the harmonies of nature, and has 
often excited my warmest admiration. The beauty of the 
glaucous Dewberry (Mulms cossius), when trailing half-sup- 
ported on some moist thickety bank, cannot fail to be acknow- 
ledged by the naturalist, or observed with pleasure by any 
eye once "purged with euphrasy," and enabled to survey 
with interest the every-day sights that rural scenery has in 
store. 

After dinner at the Talbot, which the fatigue of a long 
ramble gave an agreeable zest to, a communication was made 
from Mr. T. Baxter of Worcester, on the singular and re- 
markable increase of the Canadian water-weed Anacharis alsi- 
nostrum in Britain within the last few years; and he forwarded 
specimens gathered by him in a shallow pool near the Severn 
not far above Beverye Island, on its western side, in the 
parish of Grimley. My friend, the Rev. Andrew Bloxam, 
of Twycross, Leicestershire, informed me that in the spring of 
this very year, 1863, he had observed the Anacharis growing 
in the Severn' at Shrewsbury ; so that, however it may have 
got there, it seems probable that a flood of the river may 
have carried it down to Grimley. The plant was originally 
discovered in this country by Dr. Johnston of Berwick-on- 
Tweed, but not brought prominently forward till afterwards 
found plentifully by Miss Kirby in some canal reservoirs at 
Watford in Leicestershire. How it has since spread through- 
out central England, and got into the Trent, Severn, and 
Avon, as well as filled the water-courses in Cambridgeshire, 
after escaping from the Cambridge Botanic Garden, is a 
matter of astonishment in the history of the migrations of 
plants. My young friend Mr. W. Cheshire, jun. intimated 
to me that he had found it abundantly in the river Avon at 
Stratford ; but it was not till the summer of 1854 that I 
received authentic intelligence of its immigration down the 
Avon into Worcestershire, where the plant was seen float- 
ing in abundance at Evesham, and got out of the river by 
my old friend Mr. W. Cheshire, sen. I am informed that 
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the brittleness of the stems allows them to be broken o£F by 
boats and barges in their passage^ and thus they are car- 
ried along with the cmrent. It would thus seem very pro- 
bable that the Anacharis had made good its passage down 
the Avon into Gloucestershire, though as yet I have not heard 
of its location in that county. 

A notice was also read on the curious fresh-water shrimp 
named Niphargia Stygia by Schiodte, a German naturalist, 
which I had myself recently found in the water of a well at 
Henwick, after the well had been deepened. It is remai'kable 
as wanting the organs of vision, and supposed to be only found 
in " the waters under the earth." In a late communication 
to the Linnaean Society, Mr. J. 0. Westwood, had described 
this shrimp from specimens sent him from Maidenhead, and 
was not awai'e at that time that it had been met with any 
where else in Britain. 

The memorabilia of this pleasant day ended with an able 
and sensible speech fi*om the President of the Club (Rev. 
W. S. Symonds), the spirit of which well deseiTes not only 
to be remembered by those who were privileged to hear it, 
but to be carried and thought of far beyond the limits of a 
local club. He said that one advantage of their pleasant 
associations was, that its members were brought in contact 
with superior observers, with whom otheiwise they might 
never have been acquainted. In his early days, he observed, 
when studying geology and the natural sciences, he had 
longed to know some of those eminent men whose works had 
inspired him with delight ; they had been friends to him, it 
was true, by rurniey heretofore, but thanks to the meetings of 
the naturalists' societies, he had now the privilege of being 
acquainted with many of those learned and excellent men who 
shine as bright stars in the scientific world, and whom to 
know was indeed an honour. Nothing unkind or impleasant 
ever occurred at these interesting meetings ; all were engaged 
in one sole object, namely — the investigation and admiration 
of the works of Nature ; and in so doing all were induced 
to turn their thoughts more seriously and closely to their 
almighty Author, 
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TO BBBDON HILL, WITH NOTICES OF THB MOST INTBBBSTING OBJECTS 
ON AND ABOUND IT. 

*' Though nothing can bring back the hour 
Of splendour in the grass, of glory in the flower; 
We will grieve not, rather find ' 
Strength in what remains behind. 
In the primal sympathy. 
Which, having been, must ever be.*' 

Wordsworth. 

There is a beautiful elliptical hill at the northern termina- 
tion of the great Cotteswold amphitheatre, which seems, in 
its anxiety for a forward movement, to have floated off jfrom 
the main ridge, or, to speak in more scientific phrase, to have 
been detached from it in the misty twilight of past ages by 
some " denudation." In the language of geologists, therefore, 
it bears the appellation of ^^ an outlyer ;" but by ordinary 
mortals it is well known as Bredon Hill, and long re- 
marked as a rural barometer to the dwellers in the rich flats 
watered by the "soft-flowing Avon," who may be often 
heard to exclaim, 

*< When Bredon HiU puts on his hat, 
Ye men of the vale beware of that;" 

alluding to the rain-cloud cowering upon the hill, and about 
to shower upon the vale beneath. 

The long island-like form of Bredon, with its graceful 
outline sloping on all sides to the vale beneath, is a beautiftd 
object for the eye to rest upon, either from the Malvern 
heights, or almost any part of the Avon or Severn valleys. 
In dull gloomy pui'ple solemnity, Bredon even now stretches 
before my view; the intermediate eminence of Dumbleton, 
with a vagrant sunbeam on its simimit, seems almost joined 
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to it on the south-east ; then a break, and the picturesque cliff 
called Nottingham Hill rears its lofty head above the village 
of Teddington; and another undulation coimects the latter 
promontory with the main table-land of the Cotteswolds. 

Leaving for the present a scientific examination of the hill, 
the recollections of joyous adventure up the stony slope may 
claim a moment's thought, like a treasured feather snatched 
jfipom Time's irreparable wing. Seldom is the first visit to 
any place forgotten ; nor is mine to Bredon. It was a truant 
trip in boyhood, with a young companion in adventure who 
knew the way, when chance luckily afforded us the opportu- 
nity one autumnal afternoon, as " the coast was clear." With 
fearftd joy we hurried off to the post of danger. Often and 
often, fi*om the garden of a loved relative, had I eyed '^ the 
Monument," as commonly called, or Prospect House, that, a 
mere ruined shell, still crests the summit of Bredon; and often 
inquired about it, as the ruby tint of evening lighted it up 
like a beacon over the vale. But I could obtain no certain 
information respecting it. Imagination, always deceptive, 
had imaged it as a lofty pyramid, worthy the memory of 
the mightiest hero of either ancient or modem history. But 
when, on a cold blustering autumnal aftenioon, I stood shiver- 
ing on the hill, and found " the Monument" of my fancy was 
nothing but a weather-beaten shell of stone, roof-broken, 
shattered, and unsightly, hardly able even to afford a shield 
from the pitiless blast that swept wrathfuUy around me, I felt 
as they feel who have long treasured up an ideal vision of hap- 
piness, charming in the seclusion of its distant obscurity, and 
at last revealed to the eye of disappointment, when a too near 
approach to the desired object had dissipated those colours 
that distance had, alas, tinged but too bright and deceptive. 

Bredon Hill, however, is yet an exciting spot; and it 
claimed the attention of the Club in the summer of 1853. 
Instead of taking the route of my friends, and merely relating 
their" moving incidents" on that occasion, having been myself 
a visitant of the hiU at various times, I shall rather gather up 
all the facts that years of observation have afforded, and pre- 
sent them in one general outline. It will also suit my con- 
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yenience not to take the most direct course, but progressing 
towards the Severn, descend the stream as far as Upton, by 
which means I shall be enabled to note a few spots that might 
otherwise escape attention. 

The deep road below Great Malvern Priory Church leads 
to Barnard's Green, the Rhyd, and Upton-on-Sevem, besides 
a labyrinth of lanes connected with various points of interest. 
On the right, over the common, the botanist may visit New 
Pool, on the margin of which several curious plants grow, 
among which the little Mudwort (Zdmosella aquattcoi), and 
the tall Catstail {Typha angtistifoliii)^ may be mentioned. 
The wet spots about Barnard's Green produce the local Flea- 
bane {Pulicaria vulgaris); and round a Uttle pool called the 
Flodder, the herb Pennyroyal (Mentha PuUgimn) grows 
wild. Further on along the road on the side of the ditch 
opposite Garford Court I have several times gathered the rare 
slender-leaved Hare's-ear (Supleurum tenuisdmum), 

A very fine old elm-tree grows by the side of the road 
below Barnard's Green, which forms quite a picturesque ob- 
ject. It is of the common species, partially hoUow, swollen, 
and tempest-battered^ and its trunk at three feet from the 
ground measures more than twenty-four feet in circumference. 
In one of the collateral lanes a goblin-like pollai'd oak has 
got the colloquial name of " Devil's Oak," which to future 
antiquaries might be suggestive of some traditional Folk- 
lore ; but I have been told that it only arose from several 
chimney-sweepers having got into the hollow, and rather 
startling some passers-by who saw them emerge from their 
sylvan retreat. 

We may journey forward past Maddresfield Court to the 
Old Hills, by a veiy pleasant route across fields, by orchards 
and coppices; which, in the merry summer time, are always 
productive of something interesting to the naturaHst — birds, 
insects, or flowers. Mansions it is not my province to de- 
scribe; but I cannot but remark the singular quietude that 
reigns in the shaded churchyard at Maddresfield, the church 
of which was rebuilt with good taste, in the pointed style, by 
the late Reginald Earl Beauchamp, and through which the 
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path goes. Maddresfield Court itself, though still surrounded 
by its old moat, has been quite modernised; and little anti- 
quarian association is connected with it. In the troublous 
times of the Stuarts, Royalists and Parliamentarians alter- 
nately occupied it; and between them doubtless reduced it 
then to a ruinous state. The name was probably Addresfield 
originally, consonated into JIfaddresfield, as usual in Wor- 
cestershire. 

In a large field beyond Maddresfield I once noticed a 
beautiful botanical spectacle, covered as it was with the dense 
silvery umbels of the knotty-rooted Dropwort {(Enanthe 
pimpinelloides), intermixed with the yellow Dyer's Greenweed 
(Genista tinctoria), and quantities of the elegant drooping 
rosy-tinged flowers of Spiroea Mlipendula. 

The Old Hills, now tufted with plantations, and merely- 
elevated undulations of red marl, rise prettily before the eye 
after passing Maddresfield, and invite a pause to survey the 
lovely landscape that stretches around. Their name origin- 
ally was probably Wold Hills, in earlier and bleaker times ; 
and the W has been lost in common pronunciation, as it often 
is now when rustics mention Worcester (Ooster), Still un- 
enclosed, the Old Hills make a good feature in the landscape, 
especially when in summer the common Gorse ( Ulex Euro- 
pijBm)y here very abundant, renders them resplendent with 
flowery gildings. 

Fi-om the Old Hills is an old road leading to Pixham 
Ferry, a long-accustomed passage over the river Severn ; and 
here it is recorded that Simon Montfort crossed with his army 
in 1265, on his way to fight the battle of Evesham. At that 
time the Bishop of Worcester had a palace at Kempsey, 
where he entertained the powerftil earl, and his prisoner and 
companion Henry III. Here, then, we cross to notice the 
remains of the Roman camp, within whose agger the church 
has been erected. The name of Kempsey seems to be derived 
fi-om the camp, long occupied it would seem by Roman auxi- 
liaries ; or rather perhaps from the soldiers themselves, kempd 
or kempey being an old Saxon word for a fighting-man ; and 
it frequently occurs in old ballads, as in the following verse : 
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** They had not ridden scant a myle, 
A myle forth of the towne, 
But in did come the king of Spayne, 
With kemp^s many a one." 

Part of the agger may yet be seen, in good preservation, in an 
orchard north of the church; and in the burial-place without 
the camp many urns have been found, as well as a stone in-< 
scribed " Constantino invicto," within the trenches. 

A pleasant way to enjoy the sceneiy of the vale of Severn 
is to take a boat down the river, or enter a steamer that oc- 
casionally plies. The wide meadows in early summer sparkle 
with golden brilhance, while the wooded banks at Glevelode 
and the Rhyd* become boldly prominent, and the latter espe- 
cially finely shadows the stream with impending foliage. The 
Rhyd is one of the few British names of places yet remaining 
in Worcestershire, though it may be doubtful whether to con- 
sider the derivation as rhyd, a ford, or from rud, red, in allu- 
sion to the lofty red marl bank. I here extract the note of 
a former excursion down the Severn from Worcester. "A 
thick fog rested upon the river when we started, which con- 
tinued until the red precipitous marl bank at the Ketch was 
passed. The stream here expands, and flows smoothly be- 
tween the green flat meadows, while some small knolls with 
foliage appear upon the western side of the river, and the 
tower of Kempsey Church rises upon the left. After passing 
Pixham Ferry, the Malvern Hills burst finely upon the view 
at an opening in the bank, with some farm-houses, and the 
intervening country. Lower down is Clevelode, near which 
a high wooded bank called the CMey, noted as a covert for 
foxes, abruptly rises near the river, with a fine fringe of firs 
at its base. Lower down, on the same side, is the Sliyd, the 
lofty bank of which consists of red mai*l rising abmptly to a 
considerable height; and being crowned with overhanging 
trees and bushes, has a picturesque appearance. The man- 
sion of Sir Edmund Hungerford Lechmere, and another seat 
called Severn End, are agreeably seated on this eminence, 

* On the summit of the Rhyd cliff is the finely-situated &mily-seat 
of Sir Edmund Hungerford LcMshmere, Bart 

I 
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and make a pleasing feature in the scenery. We got out of 
the boat at the extremity of the red cliff, and mounted the 
bank through the wood. The stilbess and beauty of the 
morning, the salubrity of the air, the freshness of the wild 
flowers, joined with the cooings of the ringdove, and the 
matin boomings of the bees as they rose from their solitary 
cells in the wood, combined to fill the contemplative mind 
with dehghtful emotions. Re-entering the boat, we passed 
Severn Stoke, and the house built by the late Earl of Coven- 
try when Lord Deerhurst, high seated on a wooded bank. 
On turning round this bank, the church of Upton-upon-Se- 
vem meets the view, and soon afterwards the old bridge and 
its six arches ;* while on the right, a Httle above Upton, is 
Hanley-Castle church, nearly hidden amidst trees, and Han- 
ley Court, an old farm-house near the river. In the meadow 
on the eastern bank of the Severn is a curious old battered 
oak, which yet stands as a relic of the forest-country, and 
which doubtless was a silent witness of the exciting scene 
when, a few days previous to the battle of Worcester, the 
daring soldiers of Cromwell crossed a single plank that had 
been carelessly left on the broken-down bridge, and success- 
fully attacked Massey's position. We left our boat at Upton, 
and proceeded by the footpath across the fields towards 
Tewkesbury, crossing the Ham, a luxuriant meadow of eme- 
rald green by the side of the river, a long cliff of red marl 
rising on the opposite bank somewhat lower down. At the 
extremity of the Ham, embosomed in wood, stands Ham 
Court, the handsome seat of Major Martin. The Ham mea- 
dow quite abounds with Wild Garlick (Allium vineale)y so as 
to be commonly noticed ; and in the autumn the Wild Saffron 
(^Colchicv/fn autumnale) covers the flat pastures with its pale 
purple flowers. Deep ditches and marshy places occur on 
this western side of Upton, where the ratherrare Water Violet 

* This was partly dismantled in the time of the Civil Wars, bat 
afterwtfds re-edified. It had long required substantial repairs or re- 
building, which was so long delayed by disputes, that at length a flood 
of the Severn broke down one of the arches in February ia52, and 
thus necessitated the erection tii a new structure. 
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(Hbttonia palv^tris), and the Frog-bit Water-lily (Hydro- 
charts inorsvs-ranoB), have been noticed. Beyond the Ham, 
neai* the Severn, at Queenhill, is an abrupt wooded acclivity, 
rising to a considerable height, and sevei-al huge old oaks adorn 
it. On the summit are some traces of an intrenchment. The 
view fi'om hence over the Severn valley to the Malvern and 
Abberley Hills on one side, with Tewkesbury and the length- 
ened tabular escarpment of the Cotteswolds on the other, with 
the river smoothly flowing through the green meadows below, 
is singularly pleasing. We passed the time-worn chapel of 
Queenhill, and leaving Pull Court, the noble mansion of Wil- 
liam Dowdeswell, Esq. on the left, proceeded through the 
grounds and plantations to Bushley, whence we progressed 
by Sai'n Hill to the new iron bridge of one arch over the 
Severn, which was finished in 1826, and connects Worces- 
tershire with Gloucesterahire, and then entered Tewkesbury." 

Bredon Hill may be ascended from Tewkesbury by way 
of the village of Bredon itself, or more directly from Ecking- 
ton ; and as most convenient to the railway, I shall take the 
latter. But it will be advantageous previously to take a 
geological sketch of the country smTounding the hill, and 
notice the celebrated Vale of Evesham, which it overlooks. 
A well-maiked, though moderately-elevated ridge of land, 
forms almost a longitudinal line in Worcestershire from Lower 
Bentley, south of Bromsgrove, to Tewkesbury. This marks 
the boundaiy of the lias formation, in the midst of which 
rises tiie oolitic outlier of Bredon. From Fletcher's Folly, at 
Sttensham, situated on the ridge mentioned, among quarries 
of the lias, where many fine Saurian relics have been obtained, 
the geological features of the coimtry may be well noted. 
The diagram on the next page wiU explain the position of 
Bredon, and the strata of which it consists. 

Superimposed upon the New Red Sandstone, and quite con- 
formable with it, is the Lower Lias, consisting of a series of 
black or blue shales, producing a cold stiff clay on exposure 
to the atmosphere. At the lower part of the formation va- 
rious tiiin beds of limestone occur, with occasional character- 
istic fossils, as PloffiasUma giganteum, Ammonitety Mavtihtt^ 
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TrochuSy &c., and the usual attendant of the Lias every where, 
the well-known shell Gryphcea incurva. One of the inter- 
stratified beds of limestone, first noted by the Rev. P. Bro- 
die, has been called the " Insect Limestone," from the remains 
of coleopterous and other insects, as well as dipterous and 
neuropterous wings, found in it. Some of the latter are so 
perfect, that the genus of the dragon-fly, whose wings have 
been preserved, can be identified. The Lower Lias occupies 
nearly the whole of the Vale of Evesham, and extends from 
200 to 300 feet up the sides of Bredon and Broadway Hills. 

The next superior stratum is the Marlstone, consisting of 
a series of beds of sandstone, marl, and sand, in various de- 
grees of induration. It skirts the flanks of Bredon, forming 
the summit of several flat-topped projections, half the height 
of the main range, and jutting out from it on the north and 
east sides. It is of a light-brown colour, and abounds in 
shells and fossils, the most remarkable of which are Belem- 
niteSy the ChyphcBa giganteay and Peeten aguivalvis. Mr. 
H. E. Stinckland has enumerated twenty-one genera and forty- 
five species as found in the Bredon-Hill quarries. 

Above the Marlstone is the Upper Lias Shale, which is in 
this district but obscurely marked, being concealed almost 
entirely by turf. The late Mr. Strickland has observed that 
it appears about three-quarters of the way up the hill, and 
'^ may be traced round the north side from the height above 
Ashton-under-Hill to Wooller's Hill; its situation being com- 
monly marked by a grassy slope below the steep brow caused 
by the Inferior Oolite, and above the line of the Marlstone 
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quarries. Numerous springs are thrown out along the line 
of its course, as is always the case where clay interstratifies 
with more porous strata."* 

The summit of Bredon Hill is crowned by the Inferior 
Oolite, where, rising gradually towards the west and north, it 
gains a height of about 900 feet above the level of the sea ; 
and crested there by the ruined summer-house, it forms a most 
conspicuous landmai-k to the surrounding country. Here, 
probably, it has been somewhat lessened in height by denu- 
dation ; as Broadway Hill, part of the main table-land of the 
Cotteswolds, attains an elevation of 1086 feet. The summit 
of Bredon to the north forms a precipitous escarpment, where 
the Inferior Oolite may be well studied, and its disturbances 
noticed in the quarries around. It forms a limestone, gene- 
rally of a peculiar yellowish colour, in which small globular 
particles, like ova, or the roe of fish, are very obvious, and 
from which it takes its name. Fi*agments of shells and corals 
are numerous in this stratum f but perfect specimens are some* 
what rare. 

The Vale of Evesham may be considered as the valley of 
the Avon in Worcestershire, bounded eastward by the great 
Cotteswold escarpment, and henmied in on the south by the 
hills of Dumbleton and Bredon. Northward and westward it 
is united with the Severn Valley. It includes many undula- 
tions of some height; but from its general sheltered condition 
the average temperature is considerable, and where the sur- 
fece consists of the alluvial deposits of the Avon, or is mixed 
with oolitic detritus, the produce is suflSciently good to justify 
the fertility for which " Esam's fair vale" has been often ce- 
lebrated in poetical strains. But where the lias clays form 
the arable land, the soil is so wet and tenacious, that the 
farmer would think little of the judgment of one who praised 
^^ the vale" too indiscriminately. Nevertheless, the marketr 
gardeners about Evesham and Pershore,t find the lias clays 

* Strickland's Mem. on the Oeol. of Vale of Evesham, in Analyst, 
vol. ii. p. 3. 

t The name of this town is generally pronounced Persia or Parshia; 
and when times are bad, there is a report against the inhabitants that in 
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well adapted for garden-grouBd^ when a process of skilful 
manuring is applied; and their lower and warmer locality 
giving them a climate that hrings vegetation some weeks 
eariier than the hleak country around Birmingham, they find 
a ready demand for their cabbages^ cauliflowers, asparagus, 
and fruits, in the manufacturing and mining districts. 

The whole drainage of the Yale of Evesham falls into the 
" soft flowing" Warwickshire Avon, by various small brooks 
and runnels. The broad flat meadows of the Avon have but 
a tame appearance ; and though the water of the river is 
always kept to a high level by a system of locks, yet the 
want of high banks, and any current in the stream, precludes 
exciting landscape beauties, with the exception, perhaps, of a 
few old grotesque and distorted willows, scattered here and 
there "askance the stream;" but these get pollarded, and 
horribly mutilated, when they look like demons in the twi- 
light. Yet the botanist may find a few spots of sleepy glazi- 
ness almost filled up with lofty slender bulrushes, where the 
yellow Water-lily {Nuphar luted) floats joyously, and where 
the elegant flowering Rush (JButomus umbellattcs) spreads its 
bright pink petals. Such places are like sunny spots in the 
memory; the marehy bank is margined with a wide expanse 
of azure Forget-me-nots, the red-flowered Arsmart (Poly- 
ffonum amphibium) runs over the surface of the water, and 
in a few spots the yellow floating Vtllarsia nymphceoides 
beautifies the face of the river. On the side of a brook or 
watercourse between Defford and Eckington, I have gathered 
the Samoltis valerandi, an uncommon plant in the interior of 
the country ; the yellow Loosestrife {Lysimachia vulgaris) is 
seen near Fladbury and Nafford Mills ; and the shallows of 
the Avon are made pretty vdth the pmple flowers and re- 
mai*kable leaves of the Arrowhead {Sagittaria sagitt^Bfolia). 

It has been stated by the late Mr. H. E. Strickland, who 

answer to the question where they come from, they are apt to reply — 
"Parshia, God help us/' in very lugnbrions fashion ; while they ** shake 
the damson-tree" roughly under better circumstances! The deriratioQ 
is from pursh or persh, a local term for a willow-bed, of which there are 
many on the shore of th« Avon; 
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had this district under his observation for a considerable time, 
that the clayey soil through which the Avon flows ^^ imparts 
a considerable degree of muddiness to its waters at all 
seasons ;" while, ^' from being kept constantly full, a moderate 
quantity of rain suffices to cause a rapid overflow; but as ihc 
water seldom remains on the land many hours before it sub- 
sides, it deposits but a small portion of the silt which it holds 
in suspension."* Some unpleasant vegetable particles are 
probably held in solution by the waters of the Avon; for it 
has been long remarked that no salmon, shad, lamprey, or 1am- 
pem, ever leave the Severn at Tewkesbury to enter the com- 
paratively stagnant waters of the Avon. Mills and wiers 
about Tewkesbury, it is true, offer considerable impediments 
to the passage of the fish ; but the fishermen declare that the 
sahnon manifest the utmost aversion to the Avon water, and 
if forced into it by them when deposited in the trunks of their 
boats, they immediately turn round to escape, and soon die 
if they are not relieved or removed. 

The bed of the river Avon is generally deep, with a 
muddy bottom; though in a few places gravelly beds appear. 
Its ordinary depth is from 12 to 20 feet; and its breadth is 
from 80 to 50 yards. 

Having thus cast a general glance upon the scenery of 
the Vale of Evesham, I shall proceed onward to the base of 
the giant hill of Bredon, and explore its woods and promon- 
tories. Having trodden its sides with various friends aa 
many occasions,t I shall now narrate an expedition that I 
made with my friend, Mr. Jabez Allies, in company with Mr. 
F. C. Lukis, the well-known archaeologist of the Chamiel Isles, 
because the acumen of the latter brought to light some anti- 
quarian matters not previously observed. At the same time 
I shall not neglect any object of interest noticed at other 
times. 

* Strickland on Oeol. of Vale of Evesham, in Anafyst. 

f The Malvern Naturalists* Club held a meeting on Bredon Hill m 
the summer of 1853. The Worcestershire Club have also met here; 
and at various times I have enjoyed rambles over the stony ribs of the 
hill with my friends the Rev. J. H. Thompson, Mr. T. Baxter, Mr. W. 
Mathews, jun., and others, who can, alas ! explore no longer. 
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We met in tiie moniiiig at Eddngtcm, and after an ae» 
eeptable hreakhft at the Bhie Bdl, started off at once for 
Westmancote in a rustic vebide, and there commenced onr 
explorations among the protaberant rocks on the side of the 
hill, known bj the local appeDation of ^ the King and Queen." 
These are two tall isolated turret'-like masses of white oolitic 
rock, situated on the south-western decliyity of Bredon, and 
just above the pretty village of Norton. A manorial court is 
referred to in an old document in Nash's History of War- 
eegtersMre^ as having been held here in former days ; so that 
from this alone it would appear that these natural monuments 
had remained nearly as they stand at present for a very long 
time. 

It is, however, evident, that at some distant period a very 
considerable landslip has occurred at this spot ; for, besides 
their stony majesties, who seem to have been arrested in their 
downward career, another huge mass impends higher up the 
declivity, and all around fragments of stone of various sizes 
stand or lie in most admired disorder. Indeed it is scarcely 
too much to presume, that the whole northern precipice of the 
hill above Persbore has been produced by a series of landslips 
caused l)y the percolation of the water into the numerous 
crannies of the oolite, which the frosts of winter have by the 
usual modus operandi expanded, thus cracking and Assuring 
the rocks, and forcing them to slide down the glacis on whose 
verge they stand. In fact, the plain immediately below the 
precipice shows in its rising hillocks, though now partially 
covered with green herbage, the quantity of debris that has 
fallen in the lapse of ages. 

On close investigation, these broken masses appear to con- 
sist of rude angular stones cemented together by a siliceous 
liquid ; aad would, therefore, seem to be the accumulation of 
some watery debacle that has carried down a quantity of 
debris from a distance above to the declivity of the hill, where 
it became agglutinated together, but with fissures of softer 
matter, which have become disintegrated by time, weather- 
ing, &c., leaving the firmer conglomeritic rocks partially 
isolated, which, thus standing forth in a remarkable manner 
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from ancient times, have become venerated or consecrated, if 
not in pagan times the objects of idolatry. We inquired of 
several persons in the neighbourhood as to the origin of the 
name ^^ King and Queen," as applied to these rocks of oolitic 
conglomerate, but could get no infoimation, or hear of any 
tradition concerning them. An " old inhabitant" of Ecldng- 
ton, however, told us that a manorial court* had been for- 
merly, but was not at present proclaimed at the spot, and 
further said, that he remembered that it used to be a custom 
years ago for the stones to be whitewashed previously to the 
holding of the court. This, Mr. Lukis thought, was a ves- 
tige of the ancient lustration or consecration of them, which 
might have taken place annually. There does not appear to 
be any mark of sculpture upon the stones ; but as there is a 
fissured passage between the " King and Queen," and between 
the " King" and the adjoining mass of rock on the other side, 
it is probable that there may have been some superstition in 
connection with the passing through of these cavities. 

That the outstanding masses have been formed by the 
softer matter in the fissures shivering away, is clear from the 
appearance of a deep cavity between the fragment next to the 
'* King" and the general mass of rock, so that other isolations 
are now in process of formation. At the extreme south end of 
the pile is a large prostrated mass of rock ; and in the hollow 
below are two other masses that seem to have fallen fi'om above. 
The whole is based upon the true Inferior Oolite, which is 
clearly seen in situ below the " King and Queen." Hawkweeds 
(Hieracium) and other wild plants overgrow these rocks like 
an old ruin, and on the head of the " Queen" I noticed the 
pretty little Squinancy-wort {Asperula cynanchicd)^ that I 
believe does not grow elsewhere in Worcestershire. 

To the south of the " King and Queen," by the side of 
the footpath from Westmancote, the practised eye of Mr. Lukis 

* ** The gp*eat stone banging under the hill" is referred to in the 
adjustment of a dispute between the Earl of Warwick and the Bishop 
of Worcester, respecting the boundaries of the free-warren of Hard- 
wick, a hamlet of Bredon, in the reign of Edward I. — Nash's Worces- 
tershire, vol. i. p. 130. 

»2 
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detected a sepulchral tumulus^ not noticed b j any topographer. 
This is round, of inconsiderable eleration; and being f<»*med of 
▼ery stony soil, was neglected when the land here fell under 
eultiTation, so that several stone walls of enclosures meet 
around its base. A small plantation of thin trees now occu- 
pies it. A few fields eastward of the ^' King and Queen/' and 
higher up the hill, a very perfect fosse-way presents itself to 
view, which crosses the hill from north to south, cutting quite 
through the escarpment. 

Proceeding up the glacis of the hill, the Inferior Oolite 
is seen grandly developed in a large excavated quarry, and 
having a very chalky aspect. Its strata appear in places very 
shattered and disturbed, possibly from local faults and sink- 
ings, the beds dipping in all directions, often with a high angle 
of inclination; and these dislocations are probably of high an- 
tiquity, as the general outline of the surface does not seem to 
be affected by them. Tlie general dip of the Bredon Oolite 
is to the south ; and it thus descends with a gradual inclina- 
tion much lower down on that side than on the north, where 
it terminates abruptly in a broken precipice. 

The old abandoned quarries are good localities for the 
botanist to search, for here several interesting plants are to be 
met with, as the purple mountain Milk- vetch {Astragal'us %- 
poglottis), the horse-shoe Vetch (ITippocrepis comom), and 
the yellow Rocket (^Reseda lutea). The Basil Thyme (Aemas 
vulgaris) here grows plentifully, and specimens occur with 
pure white flowers. The Astragalus and Hippocrepis are 
rare ; but Mr. W. Mathews and myself found them both in 
the same deserted quarry, and the former I have noticed on 
the very verge of the hill, certainly within the bounds of Nor- 
ton. In stony spots the woolly-headed Plume Thistle {Cnieus 
eriophorus) grows very fine } while on the turf of the hill 
C. acaulis shows its purple flowers proiusely in places, and 
belies its name by producing them in many instances with 
rather long stalks. 

The table summit of the hill is occupied by a doubly 
intrenched camp, that encompasses it on every side except 
the north, where the escarpment of the Oolite forms a pre- 
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cipice about fifty feet in height, very rugged and broken. 
Near this point a landslip occurred about forty years ago, and 
disclosed a quantity of charred com, supposed to have been 
stored up here in a cavity or magazine, for the use of the 
military (whether Britons or Bomans) who occupied the campv 
The ground even now shows a sable stain, and portions of 
decomposed grain may still be grubbed up. Somewhere here* 
about was the cave ^' lined with stalactical stones*' mentioned 
by Dr. Derham, a native of Worcestershire, in his Phydco- 
Theology, and perhaps destroyed by the landslip, as no traces 
of it now remain. " Hai'd by the cave," says Derham, " are 
one or more vast stones, which (if I mistake not) are in- 
crustated with this sparry stalactical substance, if not wholly 
made of it." This refers to the great rock close to the 
boundary-line between Worcestershire and Gloucestershire, 
the camp itself being in the latter county. 

Immediately below the inner vallum of the camp is a 
deepish hollow, or oblong basin, apparently excavated by 
art,* on the western side of which stands a remarkable ob- 
ject of curiosity called the Banbury or Bambury Stonr. 
This is a large ragged honey-combed mass of Oolite of a 
roimdish figure, with interstices that are filled to a consider- 
able extent with stalactical incrustations. It is about twenty 
yards in circumference, fourteen feet high, and flattish at the 
top. On attentive examination it does not appear to be solid 
Oolite, but made up of oolitic conglomerate like the " King 
and Queen," and most likely had its origin in the same way 
out of a mass of agglutinated debris, and seems once to have 
formed a connected line of cliff with other masses of rock of 
smaller dimensions east and west of it, forming rather a curved 
line. Landslips have ever been at work here, much altering 
the aspect of things at various times ; and this doubtless ac- 
counts for the disappearance of Dr. Derham's cave.f The 

* Pennaiit mentions a circular hollow in Anglesea 180 feet in diar 
meter, called Brein Gwyn, and supposed to have been made for % 
Dmidical Consistory. 

f In very wet seasons landslips are apt to occur from the fissured 
rock or superimposed soil becoming saturated with water, the weight of 
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Bambury Stone itself, however, almost seems as if it had been 
once enclosed within a great cave; for it is singularly fissured, 
and has evidently been percolated for a length of time by 
water depositing stalagmitical matter and crystals of carbo- 
nate of lime. On the northern side this rock of oolitic conglo- 
merate overhangs its base in a threatening manner, and it will 
probably break down on that side. At a little distance below 
the northern precipice, seen in solitary dignity, it makes a bold 
appearance on the edge of the hill : 

** AstL huge stone is sometimes seen to lie 
Couched on the bald top of an eminence; 
Wonder to all who do the same espy, 
By what means it could thither come, and whence ; 
So that it seems a thing endued with sense: 
Like a sea-beast crawled forth, that on a shelf 
Of rock or sand reposeth, there to sun itself.*' 

Wordsuforth. 

Prom very ancient times uncouth and monstrous fragments 
of rock and isolated stones, as well as large stones artificially 
piled upon each other, have been objects of reverential and 
superstitious regard. Bryant remarks that such stones are to 
be found in all parts of the world, and " wherever they occur 
we may esteem them of the highest antiquity." He also 
states, that " the ancients distinguished stones erected with a 

which forces it to slide off. One is recorded as happening in the last 
century near Ashton-under-HOl, and another I saw the effects of a few 
years ago at Frestbury near Cheltenham. Water-spouts, also, though 
rarely, furrow up the soil and mark their ravages upon it; for, as Words- 
worth says, 

** A water-spout 

Will bring down half a mountain ; what a feast 

Por folks that wander up and down like you. 

To see an acre's breadth of that wide cliff 

One roaring cataract." 
A torrenl:! though on a scale not quite so grand as this, burst upon the 
hiU above Kemerton in the summer of 1848, plunged through the fields 
itito thi3 iriUoge below, inundated the Priory, upset stone walls, and did 
conRider^ble damage. I was informed that several tons of coal that was 
piled up in a yard within the impetus of the water's rush was so com- 
pletely cftrried off, that none of it was recovered. 
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religious view by the name of amher, by which was signified 
any thing solar and divine."* He considers Stonehenge *^ com- 
posed of these amber stones ;" and Bowles in his Hermes 
Britannicus agrees with Bryant that the name of amber is 
derivbd from the appellation the Grecians gave to such stones 
of liiTpai A^ftpoffiai (Petrie Ambrosue), the anointed or sanc- 
tified rocks. Dr. Stukeley says it was a patriarchal custom 
to anoint stones or temples dedicated to divine worship with 
ambrosia, or sweet-scented oil; and referring to the Maen 
Ambre, a mass of stones piled upon each other near Helstone 
in Cornwall, observes that the name means " stones anointed 
with holy oil, consecrated." There are several amber-stones 
yet remaining in England, and many names of places derived 
fi'om them; and here we see ti*aces of the pagan worship of 
old, when this dismembered rock was considered an object of 
idolatry.f The name given to the stone seems decisive on 
this point; though, as usual in Worcestershire, by a conso* 
nant prefixed, the word Bambury has been formed. 

Taking the edge of the escarpment eastward of the Bam- 
bury Stone, we explored further along the side of the camp; 
and as Mr. Allies was grubbing in a rabbit or fox hole, he 
came upon a deposit of bones, most of which Mr. Lukis thought 
belonged to the hog or boar. Some of the pieces of bone were 
quite blackened, as if they had been subjected to the process 
of cremation. We now all joined in the search, and collected 
some broken pieces of pottery, which Mr. Lukis from his ex- 
perience in such matters judged to be Roman ; and fi:om the 
appeai'ance of a very old and battered stone near the spot that 
seemed placed there as a memorial, he thought it probable 
that a Roman soldier had been buried there. We found no 
coins, but at various times a great number both of the higher 

♦ Bryant's Ancient Mythology^ vol. iii. p. 533. 

f See Mr. Allies' Ancient British Antiquities and Folk-lore of Wor- 
cestershire for many curious facts on stone worship in connection with 
the Bambury Stone, which he considers was an amber-stone, " dedicated 
to the sun by the Celtic Druids." The Druids, it has been observed, be- 
lieved rocky places were the haunt of the divinity, and so they con- 
verted massy stones unformed by man's hand into rock idols. 
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and lower empire have been ploughed up within the area of 
the camp. Here, then, on this high place, the old Celtic abo- 
rigines have worshipped, and likely enough resided until tiie 
Bomans drove them off; then appeared the eagles and legion- 
aries upon the crested hill, watching the enemy and ready to 
do battle with them, till they passed away in their turn ; and 
now fields, plantations, and stone walls divide the land, stopping 
the errant course of the rambler, who seeks in vain for any 
shelter from the piercing blasts. 

Mr. Lukis and myself closely examined the north-eastern 
side of the camp, now rather obscured by a plantation of 
larches ; here we noticed a fine double protected entrance, and 
between the inner and outer ditches many elevations and deep 
cavities indicating magazines and other purposes of occupation. 
We then returned to the ruined summer-house, or " monu- 
ment," as sometimes termed, which stands on the north-western 
edge of the inner intrenchment. From the front of this pro- 
spect-house is a most splendid and expansive view when the 
sky is clear. To the south the estuary of the Severn gleams 
in the sunbeams, with the ridges of Mendip in Somerset far 
beyond ; westward the Black Mountains close to Monmouth- 
shire frown throughout their long extent, with the mighty 
Blorenge, the Sugar-Loaf, and other Monmouthshire and Gla- 
morganshire heights on their southern flanks; while north- 
ward, the rich and varied vales of Worcestershire lie in the 
lap of beauty, bounded in the misty distance by the twin 
Clees, the Wrekin, and other Salopian hills. Almost encom- 
passing Bredon itself, the shining river Avon is seen in nume- 
rous silver convolutions, winding through the meads towards 
the massive-looking Norman Abbey tower and " bloody field" 
of Tewkesbury. 

The abbey towers of Evesham and Pershore are fine objects 
in the landscape at the northern base of the hill, each at difier- 
ent bends of the crystal Avon; far off Worcester cathedral 
rises solemnly amidst clustered foliage ; while, on the western 
side of the prospect, the range of Malvern nowhere appears 
to such advantage throughout its extreme, length. With 
gleams of brightness in a clear atmosphere, some of the towns 
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below appear so close at hand, that it seems as if any one 
could easily roll down into them from the top of the hill. At 
least experience is required to measure distances hy the eye ; 
so that before I had acquired the topogi*aphical knowledge I 
now possess, I remember that on my second visit to Bredon 
with some young companions, I proposed that we should run 
down to Pershore in the shortest way we could eflFect it — over 
" bank, bush, and scaur." But we soon found, to our sur^ 
prise, the " enchantment" that distance had given to the view, 
and the dutance we had thus to pace to and fro in this wild- 
goose ramble was far greater than either of us had calculated 
upon ; in fact, night surprised us on our return from the inn 
at Pershore, where fatigue had compelled us to take a hasty 
repast. 

The present conspicuous but ruined square building on the 
inner vallum of the camp on Bredon, was erected many years 
since as a summer-house by the late Mr. Parsons, of Kemer- 
ton Court, and then had two convenient rooms, one above 
another, though now reduced by neglect to a mere shell. By 
a confiision of terms, this building came to be called " the 
Monument;" though it appears that formerly another and 
older " monument" of piled stones stood on the north-eastern 
crest of the hill above Elmley Castle, and some distance from 
the Prospect House. This Dr. Nash has thus alluded to in 
his History of Worcestershire.* " On Bredon Hill, in this 
parish [Elmley Castle], is a large pyramid, built of the loose 
stones picked off the neighbouiing grounds. In the founda- 
tion of this pyramid is buried a horse-shoe of an immense size, 
in order to puzzle the antiquaries in the yeai' 2000 ; an im- 
posture innocenteJ^ This comparatively modem pyramid, 1 
presume, was erected on the site of an ancient cairn or pile 
of loose stones, that had marked the crest of the hill there 
time out of mind j as is commonly the case on all the Welch 
mountains. The old cairn, a venerable reHc of past centmies, 
being foolishly demolished, was thus re-constructed, as stated 
by Dr. Nash, in a pyramidal form, and so gained the more 
imposing name of ^^ Monument." But the modem pyramid, 

* Supplement, p. 27, under Elmley Castle. 
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not haying the sacred prestige of antiquity to rely upon for 
security, was not long suffered to remain intact upon the hiD ; 
and has, in its own destruction, carried away also the weather- 
beaten remains of the cairn. The materials have been taken 
away, the spot on which they stood can be with difficulty 
traced; and thus nothing remains to apply the old-remem- 
bered word of monument to,* but the square pillar-like sum- 
mer-house, itself now a dismembered skeleton, whose bones 
rattle with every blast. 

The declivities of Bredon Hill present many charms to 
the botanical eye. The elegant rose-tinted Dropwort (Spinea 
JUipendula) grows plentifully on the turf, and on grassy slips 

♦ A correspondent of the Worcester Journal, evidently an " old in- 
habitant" of the district, has giyen his monumental knowledge with 
such apparent earnestness and gustOy that I cannot forbear to quote his 
interesting account. (Worcester Journal, Oct. 1841.) 

** The Monument, an old weather-beaten pyramidical heap of stones, 
was, and had been time out of mind, the guide to all trayellers from the 
south seeking to make the gorge of the hill descending into Netherton; 
and many a wear j wight has been lost and benighted in that * unhid 
w&y {Anglic^ unkind), lacking the knowledge of that friendly beacon 
in the wild desolation of the waste by which to steer his course. I 
contend that this old and venerable monument ought to have been per- 
mitted to remain, being the remains of past centuries; it was an old 
lighthouse on a rock, over a shore roaring with breakers. On the rude 
bluff of the hill, where the old Monument stood, there always appeared 
to be some witchery of the winds; for if it blowed nowhere else, I 
always found that it blowed there, and with a most unaccountable 
fierceness; whether it rolled off the hill, as in the rapids of the Niagara 
of another element, before it rushed down the ravines of its sides; or 
coming abruptly on the obstructions of the concave surfaces, it concen- 
trated its forces, and bellowed up the hollows of the gorge, there it W€U ; 
and the elementary tide may probably be accounted for by the channels 
formed by local and distant elevations. The countrymen in the flats 
used to say that * the winds were bom there.* The practical .experience 
of certain indications and effects from their towering neighbour, the 
HUl, has among the natives invested certain sayings with the convic- 
tions of prophecy; for it was there — 

< The infant storm 
Clung darkly round his giant form.' 

The young Tornado might be a native of the locality, of whose growth 
and approach the dullest intellect had its warning. I remember my 
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left between the arable lands on the hill the bright red 
flowers of the Saintfoin {Onohrychu saUca) are often very 
conspicuous* The little Toadflax (Linaria minor) is not un- 
common about heaps of stones^ while Campanula hybrida and 
Anagallis ccerulea appear in the corn-fields. The Clustered 
Bell-flower (Campanula patula) is also occasionally found; 
and I have gathered Saanfraga granulata among the moss 
near the summit of the hill. In the thick woods that stud 
the marlstone ribs of Bredon several shade-loving plants 
abide, as the Wood- vetch ( Vicia sylvatica) in Bafton's Wood ; 
the Tutsan {Hypericum Androsoemum), and Broad-leaved 
Helleborine (Bpipactis latifolia). On the side of the hill 
above the pretty village of Overbury the Marjoram (On-- 
ganum milgare) is plentiful, and the pyramidal Orchis ( Orchis 
pyramidalis) grows. Narrow-leaved perennial Oat-grass 
(Avena pratensis) is scattered plentifiiUy on the eastern side 
of the camp; and the Heath False Brome- grass {Brachypo- 
dium pinnatum) is most abundant on the stony declivities. 
The elegant Bladder-fern (Cistopteris fragilii) grows in re- 
cesses of the broken escarpment not far from the Bambury 
Stone. These are only a few of the more remarkable plants, 
besides those previously mentioned, that may tempt the de- 
sires of a botanist. In little pools at the northern base of the 
escarpment I have noted PotaTnageton densus, which, in 
Worcestei-shire, is quite an uncommon pond-weed. 

The Mosses of Bredon, from the dryness of the soil, are 

own lisping of the following numbers being a matter of record, when I 

lisped no longer — 

' ' Sommer-honse and Monument 
Are by God's good guidance sent: 
When their peering heads you see not, 
Heed that far from home you be not* " 

The information contained in the first portion of this note was fur- 
nished by some of the oldest and most intelligent inhabitants of the 
villages at the foot of Bredon Hill; but much uncertainty still appears 
to exist with respect to the demolished " Monument," particularly as to 
its claims to antiquity. If it was truly " ancient,'' or had even existed 
" time out of mind," a question suggests itself— how, then, could the 
Historian of Worcestershire describe its erection ?— how did he know 
that a large horse-shoe was placed under its foundation ? 
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not very plentiful ; but I have observed the rare Encalypta 
rhaptocarpay seldom found but in a calcareous situation ; and 
Toj friend, the Rev. J. H. Thompson, tells me he has gathered 
Nechera crispa in the woods, another friend to limestone, but 
which has never occurred to me in the Silurian glens. 

Lichens tint the oolitic stones in a peculiar manner, obvious 
to the commonest eye, though not perhaps appreciable by 
every mind. None but the naturalist notices that a sooty- 
coloured rock is stained with the Collema nigrum^ or that a 
wide milky mark upon the stone walls of an eminence is 
made by the Urceolaria calcarea. Yet how characteristic 
these lichens are of limestone, and more especially of the oolite ; 
and give much local colouring to walls, rocks, and cottages 
built of this stone. In particular the bright golden tint may 
be observed that the close-adhering Squamaria murorum 
gives to rocks, especially when lit up by a transient gleam. 
All these minor adjimcts to a landscape are matters of close 
observation, and are worthy attention as contributing to aid 
poetry and artistic effect with the information and finish that 
scientific knowledge only can give. 

In descending the broken northern escarpment of Bredon 
to WooUershill or Eckington, it i& impossible not to notice the 
numerous contorted old thorns that crowd the declivities ; some 
double, some strangely branched, others loaded with mistletoe, 
many of great age, for the hawthorn increases in bulk but 
slowly. A more delightful spot for a picnic, or a meditative 
lounge, than beneath these thorns when they are in full 
flower, and the summer air is loaded with their fragrance, 
while all things are bright beneath a cloudless azure sky, can 
scarcely be imagined. To " sit and think" in such inspiring 
circumstances, with a hospitable friend's roof to retire to 
when the evening shadows fall and the night-hawk com- 
mences its flight over the woods, or sounds its strangely whir- 
ring note, is all a wanderer can well desire after the toils of 
exploration. 

Among the trees about the base of the hill are many of 
the maple {Acer campestre), of large size and grotesque 
aspect, doubtless of considerable age. In an orchard near 
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little Comberton is a singular contorted pear-tree, the pen- 
dent branches of which ai*e thickened in a most extraordinary 
manner, and there is much ndstletoe upon it. 

Near Great Comberton the Bee Orchis ( Ophrys apiferd) 
has been gathered, as well as the crimson-grass Vetch {Lathy- 
rus Nissolid), The pyramidal Orchis ( O^pyramidalis) grows 
on the hill-side above Overbury. 

A little stream rattles along, fretting over the stones from 
the north-eastern side of the hill to water the village of Over- 
bury, which in a long straggling street slowly rises up the 
declivity. Following the lane some distance beyond the vil- 
lage, a round tump appears close to, but separated from the 
main mass of Bredon, which bears the name of Conderton. 
On this is a small oval camp with a single intrenchment, 
about 165 yards long and 71 yards wide. By whom this 
was made or occupied is uncertain. 

In retm-ning from Bredon Hill, whether towards Malvern 
or Worcester, Strensham, whose church appears conspicuous 
on a hill on the western side of the Avon, demands a visit as 
the birthplace of the witty author of Hudihras, though his 
ashes are not deposited there. The church is frirther at- 
tractive as containing some curious brasses and other monu- 
ments of the Russel family, who were long lords of the manor. 
It is but a plain structure, consisting of nave and chancel, 
the latter transitional pointed, the nave and tower perpen- 
dicular. The squai*e protruded stair-turret gives the tower, 
however, rather an uncommon aspect; and the east window of 
the chancel being of a date intermediate between the Early 
English and Decorated styles, is rather uncommon in Worces- 
tershire. On one side of the western door of the tower is a 
large round hole in the wall, which seems to have escaped 
the attention of former observers ; and it may possibly have 
been a place for votive offerings connected with some old 
superstitions, or a stoup for holy water might have been 
there, but it seems an unlikely place. The interior is nearly 
as plain as the exterior, but it has claims upon the ecclesi- 
astical antiquary, and is suggestive to the moralising observer. 
The chancel is almost filled up with the tombs and monu- 
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ments of the Russels of Strensham^ a family that has died 
out, and their possessions passed into other hands. On the 
floor, engraved in brass, are the belted knights in plate ar- 
mour, the ancient Domini de Strensham, ^^ cujus aninuB 
propitietur Deu%r The date of the death of one of these 
warriors is 1406. The descending line of feudal lords may 
be followed to Sir John Russel, Knight, and Elizabeth his 
wife, 1556, whose effigies in brass are curiously represented 
in a kneeling postiure, and both clothed in heraldic tabards 
that have been painted. The knight has a son in annour 
kneeling by his side. This brass stands at the head of an 
altar-tomb on the north side of the altar. Next appears a 
cumbrous monumental arch over the alabaster recumbent 
figures of Thomas Russel and Elizabeth his wife, 1632; the 
husband still buckled up in armour. We see only a marble 
tablet to Sir William Russel, 1669. Sir William was a 
stirring man in the Civil Wars of Charles the First's time, and 
gives a last thnist at his enemies from the grave — for the in- 
scription states, that he was faithful to his king in the most 
iniquitous times ! The last great man of the family follows, 
represented in white marble on a lofty tomb, in the dress of 
an old courtier, with flowing wig, great heeled shoes, &c. 
This was Sir Francis Russel, who died 1705. He reposes in 
an easy attitude, and seems listening to some Miss Night- 
ingale of that day, who is directing his attention apparently 
to heavenly things — at least it may be charitably hoped so. 
The transitory pageant closes with Finances Russel, " the last 
lineal descendant of the ancient possessors of the manor," who 
died 1794. " Sic transit gloria" &c, ; and it needs no ghost 
to tell us the family is gone, for the great heavy tablet on the 
monument of 1632 has fallen from its place, and crushed and 
broken the female figure beneath, and no one cares to repair 
it or replace the slab. 

It deserves mention as a thoughtfiil act, well intended, 
though scarcely appropriately executed, that the late John 
Taylor, Esq., of Strensham Com-t, placed a tablet, in mediaeval 
fashion, against the wall of the church, in memory of Butler, 
the author of Hudibras, who was a native of Strensham. 
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Some London alderman also gave Butler a stone in London 5 
which led a witty poet, who perhaps had his own case in view 
as well, to pen the following epigram : 

** When Butler, needy wretch, was yet alive, 
No generous patron would a dinner give ; 
Behold him, turned to clay and silent dust. 
Presented with a monumental bust. 
The poet's fate in emblem here is shown, — 
He asked for bread, and he received — a stone I" 

Nevertheless, Mr. Taylor's idea was good, to give Butler a 
lo(ms standi in his own parish ; which, hy the by, the parish 
itself would never have done. It may be said though, that 
some of the Strenshamites have the name of Butler on then* 
lips ; but what they think about Hvdibras is another matter. 

The singing-gallery at the western end deserves notice as 
having a peculiar appearance, and on close investig'ation it 
proved to be a remarkable and almost unique curiosity. Its 
front, of carved wood, seems to have been made out of an 
ancient rood-loft ] for under the traceried divisions are painted, 
in panel, twenty-three full-length figures of saints, bishops, 
and royal personages, with emblems of martyi-dom, all in very 
good preservation. The central figure represents a young 
king, vested, with his fingers raised in the act of benediction ; 
and on either side of him ai*e Saints Peter and Paul. This is 
probably Henry VI., and the painting may be of his reign or 
that of Henry VII. It merits copying and engraving. The 
font is circular, with round-headed arcades at the top. 

A gravestone within the altar-rails recoi*ds a centenarian 
rector of this parish, Francis Gresley, who died in 1773, after 
enjoying his incumbency 68 years ! To him succeeded John 
Ravenhill, who remained from 1774 to 1807,-33 years; and 
the present rector, John Worrall Grove, D.D., has been min- 
ister in holy things 48 years. So that Strensham has only 
had three rectors in a century and a half. 

Westward from the church, a wide moat surrounding a 
square piece of irregular vallum-like ground was remarked, 
which formed an interesting point of observation. The moat 
appears double at the east end. This is called Strensham 
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Castle in the Ordnance Map; bat whether a castle, in the 
modem acceptation of the term, ever really stood there, maj 
be doubted. It maj haye been an earthwork only, for no 
remains of masonry are now visible. A large £irm-hoase 
stands west of the moat, and seems the remains of a manor- 
house. The kitchen has a wide sculptured stone chimney- 
piece, on which are the Russel arms. A little beyond this, 
by the road- side, is Butler^s Cot, or tenement, as it is called, 
a low timbered house of one story, now forming three humble 
cottage. Here it is reported that Butler was bom ; and if 
mf it is apjjarent that Butler's &ther must have been but a 
small farmer, and he himself likely to have been a '^ needy 
wretch/* with an up-hill course before him. Contrasting 
Butler's portrait by Sir Peter Lely with this timbered cottage, 
it Ls seen at once that Butler had risen much above the con- 
dition in which he was bom ; but, alas ! like many other 
people, with more wit than money in his possession, barren 
ix^mplimeDts would not fill his purse, and he could obtain 
nothing more from the ungrateful court of Charles II., and 
so died needy and dependent. . 

The eminence on which Fletcher's Folly — a tower-like 
building^ — is placed, and where the lias is well exposed in se- 
veral quarries,* lies some distance westward from Butler's Cot. 
From that point the wide, marshy, and waste Defford Com- 
mon, covered with hundreds of mole-hills, may be traversed 
either to Croome Park, on which it abuts, or to the Defford 
Station on the Midland line of railway. 

* The ** Ini^ect Limestone'* is exposed at Baughton, and fossil relics 
of beetles, draj^on -flies, and dipterous insects have at different times 
been apuringly obtained. When the Club met here in July 1855, Mr. 
Symond^ entruck out an exceedingly beautiful wing of a LibeUuloj with 
iti cbaricterUiic dark spot on the margin, as eyident as in the Agriaa. 
^itgo that fluttiirs oyer our brooks in the present day. 



EXCURSION IX. 

FROM WORCESTER TO ALFRICK'B FOUND, THE OLD STORRIDQB, AND 
BUCKLET; THENCE TO GREAT MALYERN ; WITH SKETCHES OF THE 
INTERYBNINO COUNTRY, AND NOTICES OF LOCAL NATURAL HISTORY. 

" Old Stone-pits with vein*d ivy oyerhung. 
Wild crooked brooks, o*er which is rudely flung 
A rail and plank, that bends beneath the tread; 
Old narrow lanes, where trees meet overhead; 
Path-Stiles, from which a steeple we espy, 
Peeping and stretching in the distant sky; 
Heaths overspread with furze-bloom's sunny shine. 
Where wonder pauses to exclaim * divine/ 
Old ponds, dim-shadow*d with a broken tree: — 
These are the picturesque oCrtaste to me." 

Clare, 

A FIELD-MEETING of the Malvern Club was held at Alfrick's 
Pound, a hamlet in the chapelry of Alfrick, in the early part 
of August 1854. Save to the gentle piscatory wanderer, or 
the unpaid stone-breaker, who notes the localities where he 
works upon the rugged roads of science, the name or site of 
Alfrick's Pound is hardly known beyond the parish bounds 5 
so that some of the party journeying hither, for want of local 
knowledge, went in quest of it, as the rustics say, " all round 
Robin Hood's Bam" — equivalent to an additional eight or 
ten miles — ere they were enabled to gain the place of rendez- 
vous, much behind time. Yet though somewhat difficult to 
get at, this realm of fairy-land,* as some fanciful antiquaiies 
have considered it, has perhaps more attractions, in a pictu- 
resque point of view, than any other portion of Worcester- 
shire ; for it is completely made up of lofty hanging woods, 

* The name Alfrick is doubtless derived from J?{^c, a Saxon, who 
formerly possessed the lands here; though said by Mr. W. J. Thoms 
(in the Atitenaum) to be derived from Elfrtieh^ or Fairy-land; and Mr. 
Jabes Allies somewhat encourages the idea, by the information that 
there are many fairy-rings there. 
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deep bosky glens, watered by rosding troat-streams, where 
the lull of falling waters makes peqietnal music ; while occa- 
sional escarpmaits of purple or red rock add wildness to the 
bold soeneiy ; and here and there, pee{»ng through orchard- 
trees, appears one of those old-timboed &rm-houses still 
intact in their obscurity, with turreted chimneys, and nu- 
merous diamond-paned windows, which at once cany the 
spectator back to gloomy strait-laced times; not quite so 
agreeable as they may now seem, when invested with a poe- 
tical halo. Scenery like this poetises the minds of those who 
enter upon it with other purposes than those of abstract ad- 
miration, — that is, if they are at all contemplative men ; while 
to the artist it presents many attractions : and a well-known 
landscs^pe-painter, of local celebrity,* who on this occasion 
accompanied the expedition, and found fitting employment 
for his skilful pencil, admitted that he had seldom contem- 
plated rock, wood, and water, which, in their colours and 
combinations, were better fitted for artistic study. 

I have taken this direction oft and again at that happy 
period when investigation and enthusiasm go hand in hand, 
when there is still something new to find out, some hidden 
charm to explore, and the bright tinges of the blossom of life, 
in early summer, have not passed off, to be exchanged for the 
overspread lichenised grey tint of tired experience. I shall, 
therefore, pick up a few gatherings of past observation, as 
well as the incidents rising up to view in the present excur- 
sion. 

Progressing firom Worcester, at the distance of three 
miles, a terrace is descended into the deep Teme Valley, sug- 
gesting a wide expanse of water in the Estuary Period, ere 
land and water had settled down into their present conditions. 
At Bransford Bridge the Teme, which in summer is offcen of 
a deep green colour, falls over a wier,f with that pattering 

* Mr. H. H. Lines, of Worcester, whose landscape-drawing has 
been often admired. 

f The Saxon word weorih meant hmd environed abont with fresh 
water; and Verstegan thus states as to wiers or wyers, so common on 
the streams of Worcestershire — ** It seems that our weres, or water- 
stops, doe hereof also take their name." 
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sound so pleasant to the ear in sultry weather ; and the scene 
below the bndge, where the broken water hurries along by 
the side of a wooded islet, till it again reaches the meadows, is 
very pleasant to contemplate, while leaning* on the balustrade 
of the plain wooden bndge. Not un frequently a sapphire- 
winged kingfisher's arrowy flight adds to the attractions of 
the view. 

When the water is low, the weir can be crossed to the 
islet, which is shaded with large cheriy-trees and overgrown 
with a thick array of gout-weed {jiEgopodium podagrarta)^ 
which generally delights in such riparial places, and whose fo- 
liage I have observed here singularly blackened with a minute 
parasitical fungus. The yellow loosestrife {Lymnachia vul- 
garis) also grows at this spot, though sparingly. On the stones 
of the weir I have gathered the pretty algoid beaded Lemania 
(2/. torulosa), which, though olive-gi*een in the water, is of a 
brilliant puiple hue when dried; its semi-ti-ansparent fila- 
ments showing beautifully when held up to the light. Dille- 
nius mentions it as occumng in his time at Ludlow, from 
whence doubtless it has progressed here with the stream. 

A pleasant walk may be taken across the fields from 
Bransford Biidge to Leigh Church, descending about half- 
way into a remarkable semicircular meadow, left by the re- 
tiring marly l)ank of the river, which is thickly clothed with 
underwood. Passing this, a round eminence, partly artificial, 
I think, appeal's; below which is the square red sandstone 
tower of the old church, and close beside it Leigh Court, now 
a moderaised fnnn-house, though the gardens, with their 
monstrous yew-hedge next the Teme, quaint brick-built sum- 
mer-houses, and bases of broken statues, bear witness of su- 
perior manorial occupation. Here, in fact, the oft-recurring 
story of a broken-down house is pictured to the mind fi*om 
authentic records; and the last of his family that resided at 
the hospitable court still figures in village legend. This was 
Mr. Edward CoUes or Coles, who lived here tetnp. James I., 
and is mentioned in Nash's History of Worcestershire, as 
being " loaded with debts, which, like a snow-ball from Mal- 
vern Hill, gathered increase ;" and so the sti-uggle ended by 
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his selling the property to Sir Walter Devereux, Bart. He 
was probably a " mad Mytton" of his day, and may have 
died in some awfiil manner, as suggested by what old people 
of Leigh parish used to tell of the spectre of " Old Coles." 
The story was, that frequently at the dead of night Old Coles 
was seen to ride in a coach with four horses, swift as the wind, 
and with fire flying from their nostrils, down that part of the 
public road between Bransford and Brocamin called Leigh 
Walk ; that they dashed right over the great bam at Leigh 
Court, and thence on into the Teme, where they disappeared.* 
This really seems no very exaggerated symbolical representa- 
tion of a madman, who " ran through" all his property with 
the destructiveness of fire, and the celerity of the wind, — a 
precursor of modem "fast men," — and then took an oblivious 
draught in the depths of the turbid river. 

It is, perhaps, a Httle foreign to the limits I have assigned 
myself in sketching Pictures of Mature, or I could mention 
another story assigned to a resident at Leigh Court ; and, I 
believe, to the identical " Old Coles" of the four-in-hand fiery 
steeds. I once thought of working it out in detail, so will 
now barely outline it. I received it as entitled to credence, 
as a genuine fact and trae history. Coles, while residing at 
Leigh Court, was on very intimate terms with a neighbour 
who lived at Cradley, Herefordshire, and knew all his affisdrs. 
Distressed to the last degree for money, he heard that his 
friend was going to Worcester to receive a large sum on a 
certain day, and he accordingly determined to waylay him on 
his return in the evening. It was dull autumnal weather ; 
and as his friend did not return till night. Coles awaited him 
in a lonely part of the road, and thought to rob him unde- 
tected. Ordering him to stop and deliver in a muffled voice, 
he seized the bridle of his horse with one hand, while he 
threatened his life with the other. But the Cradley yeoman 
was a stout fellow, had determined to defend his own, and 
whipping out a sword with which he was armed, made a 

* Mr. Jabez Allies, iii his Antiquities and Fdk-Lore of Worcester- 
shirCf states that he "well remembers" to haye heard this legend from 
aged people; and it was mentioned to me by an old native of Alfriok. 
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furious plunge at his adversary in the dark. He heard a 
feariul curse uttered, and found himself fi'eed from his oppo- 
nent ; while his steed stai'ted forwai'd with fearful velocity, 
and continued his career unchecked till, covered with foam, 
he had reached his master's homestead-gate. On dismount- 
ing, he found a bloody hand firmly clutched in his horse's 
bridle ! When he came to examine the dissevered hand, one 
of its fingers bore the signet-ring of his bosom-friend Coles, 
which he was perfectly familiar with. The next day he pro- 
ceeded to Leigh, taking with him the hand and ring ; but he 
was informed that Coles was veiy ill, and in bed. However 
he insisted on seeing him; and, as he kept one hand under 
the bed-clothes, he suddenly produced the member before his 
horrified eyes, with the signet-iing, and taxed him with his 
perfidy. Coles upon this burst into tears, acknowledged his 
crime, and prayed for mercy ; which his friend, considering 
the punishment he had given, accorded, after due admonition, 
and forgave him. Now, whether this is an " ower true tale" 
against poor Coles, or whether the bloody hand can be traced 
to any later inhabitant of Leigh Court, I will not venture po- 
sitively to say. I would not willingly add to the stains on 
Coles's memory, but the hand seems most likely to have been 
his ; and a few adventures of this description would load his 
coach with a weight of guilt, that even four fiery steeds 
might with difficulty drag along. 

There is another tradition connected with Leigh Court, 
that must have rendered its vaults rather unpleasant to visit ; 
though the origin of this must have dated anterior to Coles's 
wild career. It was said that a mysterious raven haunted a 
cider-cellar there, sitting on one of the barrels; and when any 
one entered, the malevolent bird, with a horrid flapping of 
wings, attempted to put out the light of the intruder, and 
frighten him away altogether. A similar tale is told of a 
vault at Holt Castle, and of a lonely cellar in Alfrick; and 
these are, indeed, only derivations from an older mythologic 
source. 

The traditions of Leigh Court might, perhaps, form many 
a tale of wild romance ; for I have merely taken a leaf from 
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its munimental chest, indicatiTe of the character of its former 
inmates ; though the deeds of the grave and honom*able who 
may have lived there seem to have been all eclipsed in the 
portentous cloud of "old Coles's" black deeds. But roads have 
been rendei-ed passable, and the tone of society altered, since 
the days of gentlemen-highwaymen ; and it was instanced on 
the day of our excursion ; for as we passed through the parish, 
we found a rural horticultural exhibition was about to be held 
in a field near the rectoi-y, aided by the countenance of the 
Rev. H. Somers Cocks and his lady. Prizes were to be given 
to cottagei-s for their gai-den productions, and I believe also 
for boquets of wild flowers culled by the village girls ; and 
great intei*est seemed to be taken in the affair. There is 
something very pleasant in a flowery fete like this; and it 
comes home to the natural feelings of the people, and calls 
forth their enterprize and emulative powers. Some plants 
may be gained to the botanist, too, by the prying eye of the 
youngstei-s among the thickets, in their search for bright 
adornments for their prize collections, which may have es- 
caped notice before. 

The pai"ish of Leigh is not unknown to botanical fame, for 
the Rev. Dr. Abbot, the author of the Flora of Bedford- 
ihire, used to visit it in days of yore, and communicated 
some rare plants he found to Sir James Smith, for '* English 
BoUinyy Among these was the Vicia bithynica, that still 
may be noticed in some places under hedges, and I have 
gathei^ it near the Pigeon-house farm. Dr. Abbot also sent 
Epipactis parpurata to Smith, from ^^a wood near the 
NoiTis, Leigh,'* where it has not since been seen ; but Miss 
Moseley (late of Malvern) intimated to me that it grew in the 
Folly Coppice, Alfnck, not far from the Teme; and here, 
in company with Mr. Thomas Westcombe, I found it, but 
springing up from such an intertwined mass among roots of 
trees, as to be almost inextincable. Babingix)n now refers the 
plant, as a variety, to E, media. The little Orchis tistulata 
has been found in the meadow opposite to Hopton Court, on 
the bank of the brook where it enters the field. At this 
point, looking down from the road, Hopton Comt, with the 
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meandering brook in front, hastening on to hide itself atnong 
wooded banks and overhanging trees, makes a pretty though 
confined landscape. At a rustic footbridge farther on, some 
white poplars give a characteristic feature to the scenery, 
with their silvery foliage ; and the sides of the rivulet, that 
murmurs musically among black-looking stones, is densely 
lined with green fronds of liverwort (Marchantia canicd)t 
giving it a peculiar look, tempting to the eye of a naturalist. 
I must, however, "not dwell," but hasten on to the vicinity 
of Alfrick's Pound. 

On reaching the little inn here, as our expected Malvern 
friends had not put in an appearance, we strolled quietly 
about, delighting thought and aiding friture similes by stor- 
ing memory with pictures of old thatched bai-ns, timbered 
cottages, lichened roofe, and distorted boles of tempest-shat- 
tered trees, — simple elements, indeed, in themselves, but like 
the symbolical twigs read by the Druids, forming, in combi- 
nation with the links of memory, the true poetry of Nature. 
Thought flies before the wanderer in rural paths like the 
flitting bird from hedge to hedge ; and whatever the pursuit 
of the explorer may be, or the excuse that suggests itself to 
the itiind to escape for a time from the obligations of life, it 
is the novelty of adventure and freedom from care that charms 
the traant from life's rugged ways, who, like the vagrant cloud, 
has swept over the mountain's brow, and wherever the wind of 
fancy blows is hurried resistlessly with the refreshing current. 

Some pretty plants met our view hereabout, as the Dept- 
ford Pink {Diantkus armeria), chaiily opening only one 
speckled flower at a time; the elegant hai-e's-foot trefoil 
{Trifolium arvense), the bright Geranium columbinvmy and 
the commoner herb Robert (O. Robertianum)^ but with white 
flowers, that owes its vernacular name, like many other 
humble plants, to CathoHc piety, having been named after 
" Robert the Benedictine," when monks understood more of 
the virtues of herbs th( n most other people. I now led my 
friends through the Little Storrage Wood, down into the very 
deep dingle, partly excavated by the Leigh Brook, that foi-ms 
80 sequestered a scene at the ruins of Qunwick Mill. The 
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spot itself suggests a poem^ and the desolate roof-tree and 
broken millstone might make incidents enough for a Grabbe, 
or a stem corn-law rhymer. I remember the mill in its in- 
tegrity, when a little depressed Welshman, struggling with 
poverty and a large family, tried to make a living here by 
manufacturing a very coarse cap-paper. The poor fellow had 
a long way to take his paper to purchasers, by bad roads, in 
a groaning, rickety, yawning cart, drawn by a stumbling* 
half-starved horse. He fought hard against destiny ; but the 
excise were sharp upon him, and the Birmingham dealers cut 
him out. How coidd he contend against them ? He gave 
up the struggle, went to turn paper into gold in Australia ; 
and his mill, done up like himself, fell to pieces, and no one 
has cared to rebuild it. The stone that compressed his 
ragged materials, broken in two, alone remains to intimate 
that a mill once existed there ; and the liberated stream rattles 
past with a scoffing cry. The spot itself, however, henmied 
in by the woods of the Great and Little Storrage, on either 
side, is interesting to contemplate ; and the bank of the brook 
discloses a section of the Garadoc sandstones instructive to 
the geologist. There is an anticlinal arch here, which is 
crossed by the brook ; and purple beds below the upper Garadoc 
may be seen east of the relics of the mill, and on either side 
the Garadoc is overlaid by Woolhope limestones and shales. 

We took a path by the base of the Little Storrage, through 
the wood, the stream rushing swiftly on the left. A mass of 
tall shepherd's-staff (Dipsacus pilogus) flourishes by the side 
of the brook very conspicuously, as well as the great Valerian 
( Valeriana officinale), at this time in flower. In the wood 
itself we gathered the unpunctured-leaved St. John's Wort 
(^Hypericum dubium), the great cotton-thistle {Onopordum 
acanthium), where the coppice had been cut down; the 
hawkweeds (Hieracium sylvaticum et horeale), lesser peri- 
winkle ( Vinca minor), soapwort (Saponaria officinalis), and 
the rather uncommon Carex strigosa. On a former occasion, 
higher up in the wood, I noticed a quantity of the foetid Iris, 
or Gladwyn (Iris Jhstidimma), the smell of whose bruised 
leaves has been compared to that of roast beef. 
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The Little Storrage Wood contains a considerable quantity 
of the small-leaved lime-tree {Tilia parvifolia), which appeal's 
to be indigenous ; and several dwarf trees by the side of the 
brook have their roots washed out of the bank into most sin- 
gular intricate masses, that look as if they had struggled to 
maintain their position there for hundreds of years. That the 
Tilia has grown here for a long period is certain; and yet 
it may only be a question of time, after all. Various kinds 
of the puzzling bramble form thickets in the stony ground 
near Leigh Brook, especially Hubris pallidus^ with fine rose- 
coloured flowers. Within the covert of the wood the rarer 
forms, called Rulms Bellardi and R, Ountheri, grow, the 
latter especially remai'kable. Although much diversity of 
opinion prevails as to the limits of species in brambles, and it 
may be difficult in some cases to allocate varieties, yet, from 
attention to the subject, I hold that there is true specific dif- 
ference in many cases, and that, for instance, i?. Bellardi or 
paUidtcs is as distinct from M,Jruticoaus or discolor, W. and 
N., as Hypericum numtanum is from IT. perforatum. 

Having followed the devious brook in its course under the 
heights of the Old Storrage, till we reached the weir above 
Bridge's-Stone Mill, we turned suddenly over the hill, near the 
junction of the Silurian strata with the New Red, and took 
the nearest way back to Alfrick's Poimd. Here, at length, 
our Malvern friends, who had lost their way in hollow crooked 
lanes and deep defiles, presented themselves ; and we all sat 
down to a brief refreshment in the parlour of the New Inn. 

While seated comfortably in this rustic hostelry, the op- 
portunity may be taken to mention the old English black 
rat (Mus rattus), a few of which yet remain at some of the 
farm-houses in the neighbourhood, though the brown Norway 
rat {Mu8 decumanus) has almost annihilated the original 
breed. My friend Mr. Jabez Allies, himself of an old Alfrick 
family, examined closely into the subject a few years since, 
and ascertained that black rats had been killed within recent 
memory, at the Grimsend, in Alfrick, at Clay Green, and one 
or two other places ; so that, though rarely seen, a few pro- 
bably yet linger in out-of-the-way places, as they are known 
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with certainty to do at Mr. Dowding's of Wick, near Wor- 
cester ; fi*om whence specimens were procured for the Museum 
of the Worcestershire Natural History Society.* Mr. Allies 
has remaiked upon this curious subject, that "I recollect, 
when I was quite young, it used to be remarked by old persons 
that the black rats were then almost extinct ; and they also 
stated that there was a pojmlar saying, that the bi-own rats 
which now pi-evail in this kingdom came from Hanover with 
George I., and that they had eaten up nearly all the old Eng- 
lish black rats. Now although the allegation that they actu- 
ally came fi-om Hanover might have been a political squib, yet 
I think the saying completely proves that, witliin the know- 
ledge of a few generations back, there was a change of dy- 
nasty in the bam as well as on the throne ; that the brown 
rat is not an aborigine, and that the black one is ' a good old 
English gentleman of the olden time.' "f Allowing this, it 
then appears that there were always rats among us, and that 
the ratting in modern times has assumed a woi-se complexion 
than at any former period ! Perhaps, however, a change of 
circumstances in the construction of our dwellings, as sug- 
gested by Dr. Fleming, may have opeiuted to destroy the 
facilities for occupancy which the black rats once possessed, 
and they may have been unable to adapt themselves to 
modern changes. Formerly almost all our habitations, espe- 
cially in the country, were thatched, and in the thatch the 
black rats delighted to take up their abode ; but the universal 
substitution of tiled and slated roofs for the old iiiral thatch, 
has taken away the patrimony of the ousted black i-ats to such 
an extent that they have hardly a place to lay their heads, 
since the amphibious habits and ferocity of the brown species 
monopolizes to their own purposes all the gix)und apartments 
and drains. Thus, in the animal world, here is an analogous 
case to the dying off of the red races of Indians in America, 
before the sway of the aggressive whites.! 

* I read a paper on the subject before the Society at that time, in 
illustration of these specimens presented by Mr. Allies. 
t Allies on the " Old Red Sandstone/' &c. 
X The following account of ** Black Bats in London*' is very curious^ 
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Having suflBciently rested aiid refreshed, our united party 
formed in order of march; and, being familiar with the 
country, T undertook to lead the exploration, while our woi-thy 
President (the Rev. W. S. Symonds) was prepared, with his 
usual eloquence and acumen, to descant on any geological 
features that required explanation. 

As we advanced towards Bridge's-Stone the aspect of the 
heavens appeared somewhat dubious, for, fi-om a recent dis- 
play of electiical excitement, the clouds hung over the woods 
dark and sulky, as if anxious to break forth again in a wateiy 

and goes to prove the idea of Dr. Fleming and myself, that " the old 
English gentleman" was always an upstairs inhabitant and partial to 
roofs, and not driven to that position from below by the invasion of the 
brown rats, or they would have followed him up, and stormed his last 
possession: — 

. '* Black Rats in London. — A considerable number of black rats 
were captured and killed in the old houses of St. Gileses, the Rookery, 
&c., when they were taken down to form the new streets about nine or 
ten years ago. Those black rats, driven from the sewers by their more 
powerful rivals, the brown or eastern rats (ATm* decumanus, most ab- 
surdly termed the Norwegian and Hanoverian), had taken refuge in 
the upper parts of those wretched old houses, and there lived much in 
the same manner as mice. In 1845, 1 saw and noted as many as seventeen 
specimens, living and dead, of the black rat {Mus ratttis), that had been 
taken in those old houses; and I have a distinct recollection of seeing 
several more, of which I made no memorandum. At that period there 
was an intelligent man, and not a bad naturalist for his station in life, 
who exhibited a " Happy Family" opposite the National Gallery. He 
generally had three or four black rats in his cage, that had been caught 
in the locality I have just mentioned. He informed me that he had 
long known that the black rat inhabited the upper parts of the old 
houses in St. Gileses; and that when applied to by naturalists for a spe- 
cimen of the animal, he took care to represent its exceeding rarity, 
though by setting traps in those houses he could catch one almost 
whenever he pleased. He also stated that his usual price for a speci- 
men used to be three.guineas; and he bitterly lamented the taking down 
of the Rookery, which not only threw the black rat like a drug upon 
the market, but also destroyed their ancient haunt. In fact, he seemed 
to consider those old houses as a sort of preserve for his most profitable 
game. I have not seen a black rat since, but I have been informed by 
an excellent authority that there are still a number of black rats about 
the roofs, garrets, and upper parts of many old houses in London," — 
Notes and Queries^ 1854, 

k2 
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outpour; but if flasliiiig gleams were deficient, the day, cool 
and fine, was better fitted for a long exploration ; and though 
the woods remained in gloomy solemnity, and the streams 
rushed along their beds rather turbid, the numerous plants of 
the -^stival Flora,* instinctively certain there would be no 
wet, extended their bright petals on all sides in brilliant 
combinations. Patches of the purple rest-harrow (Ononis) 
gleamed upon the banks, with numerous plants of calamint 
find the deep blue self-heal (Prunella vulgaris) ; various St. 
John's- Worts (Hypericum) appeared in golden splendour, 
mixed with the light-purple conspicuous flowers of the musk- 
mallow (Malva moschata), while the tall Canterbury Bells 
(Campanula trackelium) formed a fine feature, in various 
places. Yet nothing appeared prettier than the little cen- 
taury (Ufi/thrcea centaurium), with its clustered pink flowers ; 
while almost as bright, but stretched prostrate upon the 
groimd, sparkled the purple eyes of the humble sandwort 
(Spergularia rubra), that, like some birds impatient of capti- 
vity, droops and fades, closing its petals the moment it is 
plucked. The roses were, at this time, despoiled of their 
summer beauty, and thorns alone remained; but in their 
stead brambles flowered every where, thick as troubles in this 
" every-day working world." 

The first point of interest I brought my fKends to was 
" Callow's Leap," a precipitous rock overhanging a deep 
glen, in which a swift stream chafes and roars over the jut- 
ting-out rocks below, and so called fi^om some vague tradition 
of a " callow" hunter, who once leaped over the rock in the 
excitement of the chace, though the result of his leap is unre- 
corded. The more adventurous of the party dashed down the 
rock with almost the hot haste of the himter, but the dense 
ti*acery of brambles now covering the precipice served some- 
what to retard their progress ; and they found it to be a trap- 
poid conglomerate, precisely the same in character as the rock 
at Haffield, near Ledbury, and the conglomerate at Rosebury, 
near Knightwick ; only that the fragments of trap here mixed 

♦ See the Botanical Looker-out in England and Wales, for an enume- 
ration of the plants characteristic of each division of the floral year. 
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up together in a hard marly paste are not so large as many 
of those at the latter place. The section in the lane above 
well deserves attention, and may be considered classic ground 
to geologists, having been visited by Sir R. Murchison, Dr. 
Buckland, Professor Phillips, and other celebrities. The stra- 
tification well marks the age of the rock, in reference to the 
Halvem syenite, as well as the Silurian strata. 



W. Garad. Woolhope Wen. Trappoid New Bed. E. 

Sandstone. Limestone. Shale. Conglom. Sandst. 

It must be observed that the trappoid conglomerate is 
here in contact with an anticlinal of Garadoc, the Woolhope 
limestone consequently dipping eastwards, as does the former; 
but an accumulation of soil and rubble for twelve yards con- 
ceals the exact junction of the conglomerate with the Silurian 
strata. The conglomerate, made up of trappean fragments, 
presents a very irregular appearance, and may probably be 
considered as representing an oceanic pebble-bed of the Per- 
mian period (intermediate to the Carboniferous and Trias) 
thrown unconformably upon the Woolhope limestone and 
Wenlock shale, which it touches westward. It dips at an 
high angle eastward; and is there covered by New Red Sand- 
stone, with which it seems unconnected by any regular strati- 
fication at this spot. The latter soon rises in great force, 
forming cliffs on the side of the brook below Bridge's-Stone 
Mill. Seeing, then, that in this section the conglomerate 
occupies the place of the Malvern axial ridge, between two 
great systems, and is made up of a peculiar igneous rock, it 
seems not improbable that it really covers an igneous irrup- 
tion of a later time than the Malvern syenite, though on the 
same line of outburst ; and that the trap within it has been 
broken from a pyrogenous mass now concealed from view. 
On such an hypothesis, we should have here a submarine vol- 
cano of the Permian period; and unquestionably the trappean 
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iragments in the conglomerate seem^ though somewhat 
rounded, not to have ti-avelled very fer. The mass appears 
as if hai'd-baked ; quite different to the friable red sand that 
abuts against it. 

The conglomerate now forms a good nidus for plants, and 
is prettily adomed with the yellow cistus (Hdianthemum 
vulgare), calamint, and vjwious other rock-loving species. A 
rapid descent brings us down to the Red sandstone cliffs near 
the brook, which are covered with the ci-ab's-eye and other 
lichens; and a (Jeep lane, shadowy with foliage, excavated 
through the sandstone, leads towards Alfrick chapel. This 
lane, to use Scottish phraseology, has an nncanny reputation. 
I must here call in Mr. Allies to testify to dark matters he is 
more familiar with than myself. " Many are the tales," says 
my legend-loving friend, " told of the haunted lane. Fre- 
quently has the benighted peasant been scared by the sight 
of a black greyhound, or of a hoi'se or man of the same sombre 
hue. Sometimes a mysterious waggon drawn by four black 
horses has passed by him; while at others his eyes have encoun- 
tered the form of a crow, perched upon one of the barrels in 
an old cider-house attached to a mouldering building in the 
lane. Often, too, have strange unearthly noises issued in the 
dead stillness of the night fi*om the same building, like sounds 
as of a cooper's hammer wielded by no mortal hand."* All 
this is very shocking, and fitted only for the eye and ear of 
"some belated peasant;" but it illusti-ates popular belief, and 
scenes connected with fairy mythology. Patch was one of 
the fairies, fond of all sorts of tiickery, like his companion, 
Robin Goodfellow ; and up this very haunted sandy lane is a 
Patch Hill and Patch's Farm, which may give countenance 
to the idea that these black tales had their origin in some 
of Patch's alleged traditional tricks, and not merely notions 
of finghtened clodhopping night-wanderers. In the Life of 
Mobin Goodfdlowy Patch is introduced as saying, " About 
midnight doe I walke, and for the trickes I play they call me 
Pach. When I find a slut assleepe, I smuch her face if it be 

* Antiquities and Folk-Lore of Worcestershire^ by Jabez AUies, Esq. 
8vo, p. 448. 
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cleane," (fee. This elevates the subject into classical illustra- 
tion, and shows to what an extent the belief in fairies was an- 
ciently cai-ried ; almost every circumstance in the least out of 
the common way being ascribed to their agency. Patch and 
Puck, after their funny manner, frightened " tJie maidens of 
the villagery ;" Queen Mab tickled them when asleep ; Hob- 
goblin or Willy Wispe, with their deceptive lights, led country 
people a weary tmdge among bogs and watery meadows at 
night ; and bare round spaces in the grass (which science has 
not as yet iully deciphered) were traces of the midnight i*evels 
of " the good people" when no mortal step intruded : 

" The nimble-footed fairies dance their rounds 
By the pale moonshine." Beaumont and Fletcher, 

Crossing the brook below Bridge's- Stone Mill, where a 
rustic bridge, with lofty white poplars, combine with the 
sandstone rocks to form a pleasing sequestered scene ; our 
party next proceeded up the Old Storrage Common to a bared 
poiiiion of the hill, formerly a quairy, on the southern bank 
of the stream, which well exhibits the purple Caradoc sand- 
stone, of which the great mass of the Old Storrage Hill is 
composed, the summit being made up of Caradoc conglo- 
merate, and rising to the height of 732 feet. At this point 
the sandstone is not fossiliferous. 

The view from hence commands the deep glen below, the 
opposite wood-clothed Little Ston^age, and extends to the 
more distant hills that overlook the Teme, near Knightwick, 
and on to the BeiTow and Abberley Hills. A little lower 
the scene has quite a Welsh aspect; a rivulet, brawling and 
foaming, comes tumbling down a mossy dingle, which its 
waters have excavated in the course of time through the 
heart of the hill; masses of green fern and flowering willow- 
herbs dot its course, and broken i»ocks lie about irregiilarly 
on the declivity, below which is a rustic foot-bridge, crossing 
the rapid brook, formed from the single trunk of a fallen ti»ee. 
Here the banks of the stream still continue burthened with 
shattered timber, and numerous half-upset willows yet stand 
with their trunks slanting to the course of the water, as thus 
left by the sudden and disastrous autumnal flood of 1852. 
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Just above the wooden bridge, where the glen widens, and 
" where once the garden smiled/' may yet be seen the shape- 
less ruins of a cottage, which with its inhabitants was entirely 
swept away in the dead of night, at the period referred to. 

I happened to be taking a walk from Henwick towards 
Crowsnest, on the eventful evening of the storm and flood just 
mentioned, Saturday, September 4th, and will describe the 
opening of the scene as it presented itself to my observation. 
Between six and seven o'clock p.m., the western sky assumed 
a singular red and ominous aspect, and broad sheet-lightning 
conmienced flashing upwards. This continued until near 
seven, when a rushing wind was heard among the trees, 
coming from the west, a-head of the storm, and clouds of 
intense blackness overspread the sky. The lightning now 
blazed in broad red gleams, thunder bellowed, and rain came 
so rapidly on that I sought refuge in a cottage, where I re- 
mained till half-past eight. On emerging from the cottage 
where I had sheltered, I found the road quite deluged, and 
had not proceeded more than a few hundred yards when the 
rain again came with down-pouring force. The storm had 
now got round to the north, and blazed intensely from that 
quarter of the horizon in blueish-white discharges of electri- 
city. Rain now descended in such torrents that I was again 
compelled to seek shelter for some time. Between nine and 
ten a short lull of the storm allowed progression ^ but at ten it 
became more furious than ever, and about a quarter past ten 
a perfect cataract of water seemed descending from the sky, 
which was imperviously black, but lit up at intervals by the 
most vivid sheet-lightning. The storm had now got roimd 
to the northern quarter, and the ftirious rain swept from that 
direction. So violent was it that an actual torrent then swept 
down the streets of Worcester, where, by this time, I had 
gradually retreated ; and I was again obliged to shelter for 
some tlme^ ere I could attempt to reach home. 

For some of the details of this destructive but local storm 
I am mrit^ljted to the Worcester Herald, which careftdly col- 
lected a great mass of information on the subject ; but I shall 
-^nfine myself principally to the flood on the Leigh Brook and 
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flie Teme, which, according to the evidence of Mr. Lane, who 
had resided near Powick old bridge for thirty years, exceeded 
by several feet any that he had ever known during that time. 

The storm commenced in the south-west ; and it appears to 
have extended from near Leominster, passing by Bromyard 
and the valley of the Frome, to that of the Leigh Brook, from 
its sources to its confluence with the Teme, and to have spent 
its extreme ftiry before reaching the Severn ; the country be- 
yond that river having been but slightly visited, in comparison 
with the trans-Severn district, fi^m Worcester towards Leo- 
minster. It was, indeed, along the course of the Leigh and 
Laughem Brooks that the great destruction of property took 
place. Leigh Brook has its origin in the parish of Colwall, 
Herefordshire, and runs through Cradley, Mathon, Alfrick, 
and Leigh, to the Teme, falling into the latter about two 
miles from its confluence with the Severn. On this line was 
the most fearftil amount of devastation ; for the brook, swollen 
into a prodigious body of water, swept over the country in a 
torrent nearly 200 yards wide, and, by measurement at Tun- 
dridge Mill, Suckley, the water was more than twenty feet 
above the ordinary level of the brook ! Houses and bridges 
were swept away before it ; some orchards were totally de- 
stroyed, the trees being washed and wrenched out of the 
eartti ; great timber-trees were laid prostrate, and their huge 
arms snapped or torn asunder. The water, too, searching in 
about the bases of the banks, brought huge landslips into the 
boiling torrent, and large masses of solid brickwork were car- 
ried great distances. 

All the mills on the line of the brook suffered most se- 
verely^ while many remarkable incidents and hair-breadth es- 
capes occurred. The occupier of Tundridge Mill, on arriving 
home from Worcester, found his house unapproachable 5 it 
was submerged, all but the upper apartments, and the inmates 
had barely time to get clear from the kitchen below. The 
water washed through the mill, injuring the machinery, blow- 
ing up the weir, and whirling barrels from the drink-house to 
the opposite side of the premises. Fifty Cochin China fowls 
were here drowned in an out-building; and the fruit-trees and 
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the whole of the produce in the garden was washed up, and 
borne away. Several landslips occurred near the brook, at 
Tundridg^ ; and, at Bear's Wood, about two miles from Al- 
frick, on the Malvern road, many tons of earth fell fi-om an 
eminence into the turnpike road, which, in consequence, was 
completely blocked up. At Cniishill, also, there was a 
similar slip of about a hundred tons. Some idea may be 
formed of the state of the flood at Tundridge Mill, from the 
fact that a fowling-piece, hanging by hooks above the kitchen 
chimney, was floated ofl^, and in its place chairs were found 
suspended, when the unwelcome waters retired. A cat, in 
company with a tea-caddy, was found mounted on a flitch of 
bacon, hanging from the roof. 

The devastation of this fearful night was nowhere experi- 
enced worse than at Bridge's-Stone Mill, where Mi-s. Dandy, 
her two daughters and son, and a female-servant, narrowly 
escaped with their lives. The house, which is strongly built 
and stands a short distance from the mill, contiguoiis to the 
brook, received the full force of the flood, which stove in the 
greater portion of the wall on the west side, nished through 
the apai-tments, and almost immediately afterwards the wall 
at the opposite extremity gave way, so that a free passage 
was made for the water through the house. The furniture, 
with the exception of that in an upper room, where Mrs. 
Dandy and her family took refuge, was all swept away, and 
their cries for help, heard through the storm, were heart- 
rending. Large flag-stones were forced up from the kitchen, 
and carried to the meadow adjoining ; the garden-walls were 
levelled, and, altogether, such a scene of wateiy devastation 
was scarcely ever presented before in Worcestershire. The 
mill itself was not much injured, but the weir was carried 
away and the bridge totally destroyed. At Hopton Court, 
the residence of A. S. Featherstonhaugh, Esq., the high gar- 
den-walls were thrown down by the force of the advancing 
torrent, the garden covered and desolated, the lower apart- 
ments of the house flooded, and much injury done to the 
stabling and outbuildings. The arch and one of the ends of 
the bridge here were also completely swept away. 
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As the brook widened its waters, on nearin^ the Teme, 
the work of destruction was somewhat moderated ; yet the 
bridge at Leig-li was completely dismantled, the coping- 
stones and brick-work bring violently disrupted and scattered 
piecemeal in all directions. A large hay-rick was can-ied over 
seveitd hedges, and deposited in a field a quarter of a mile off. 
Prom the meadows in this vicinity many sheep were carried 
off and drowned, and tliirty fine cattle with difficulty escaped, 
by swimming and landing in a cottager's gai-den. 

The scene at Powick the next day, where the prodigious 
force of the rush of water was shown in the depth to which 
the roads were washed up, is thus described by a spectator : 
"Nothing could well exceed the miserable appearance of 
Powick Ham, and the scene altogether along the course of 
the Teme to the Severn. In every hedge numbei-s of dead 
sheep wei-e to be seen, caught by their fleeces in the bushes ; 
while the owners were sorrowfully searching among the car- 
casses for their missing property. Parties of rustics were 
busily engaged in rescuing cattle and horses from the oases 
amid the waste of watei-s, on which they had happily found 
refiige during the hoiTors of the night; caits were being 
laden or carrying off loads of dead sheep, and for these 
slaughtermen were prepared in sevei-al places, * dressing' the 
defunct muttons, to make the best of the calamity." Alto- 
gether more than 600 sheep were lost by this deluge in but 
a small extent of country. Many pereons, surprised by the 
ang^y watei*s, had a fearftd struggle to make for their lives. 
At Laugliern Bi-ook, near Henwick, two men saved them- 
selves by clinging to aiid climbing trees ; while, at Bransford, 
a party of Irish vagrants, who had got, for the night, in an 
outhouse near the Fox public-house, roused the landlord in 
the night with loud cries of " murther," and were with diffi- 
culty rescued from the flood when up to their waists in 
water. 

The only loss of human life took place at Storridge Com- 
mon (the spot we wei-e now at), where, close to the stream, 
stood a cottage of wood and plaster, with a stone foundation, 
called "the Bower," inhabited by Sarah Draper, a widow, 
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aged eighty-seven, and her son. Both had retreated upstairs 
on the first approach of the rising waters ; but the old woman, 
reduced to utter helplessness by fright at the loud raging 
storm, had been with difficulty helped upon the bed, when the 
whole building gave way before the resistless torrent with a 
crash that was soon lost in the still louder din of the wrathfiil 
waters, as they hurried furiously along. The poor woman 
was quickly swept away, the roof apparently falling on her, 
and both sinking together in the rapid current. The man 
floated 300 yards, grasping at the projecting branches of 
trees, but was twice unsuccessful in his aim ; but, just as his 
strength was becoming exhausted, he was suddenly thrown 
upon land, and was soon enabled to walk and seek shelter at 
Alfrick. The stones and materials of the house were scat- 
tered over a great space, and the whole of the goods contained 
in it either destroyed or swept away. Some days after, the 
old woman's corpse was found doubled up in a distant hedge, 
where the flood had cast it. 

Since the catastrophe I have recorded, no attempt has 
been made to rebuild the cottage or cultivate the ground; 
and the desolate garden lies in puddles, or covered with 
stones, with only a scared elder or stunted currant-bush re- 
maining, to attest its former condition. On the heap of stones 
that formerly helped to sustain the cottage-roof a monstrous 
rank growth of weeds now malignantly flourish ; for singu- 
larly enough, as if to symbolise the crimes or woes attached 
to human nature, none but the vilest plants take up their re- 
sidence where man has once dwelt or been located : 

" The old grey Abbey lies in ruins now; 
Where once the altar rose, rank nettles grow." 

So here, amidst the ruins of an uptom hearth, were con- 
gregated great nauseous burdocks, dense masses of prickly 
thistles, thick clusters of stinging-nettles, made still more hi- 
deous by being hung with heaps of black spinous caterpillars, 
and enormous plants of poisonous hemlock that rose above 
eight feet in height. One of these, large as a hazel-bush, 
was truly a botanical curiosity; for it had more than eighteen 
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hranching stems radiating from the same root. Who could 
forbear moralising upon such a spectacle ? For still, as of old, 
thoms and thistles soon cover the ruins of man's habitations ; 
and however Nature may adorn solitary spots of her own se- 
lection, she refuses to throw any but the rankest and most 
lurid plants where the ground has been contaminated by 
human vices. So prophesied Isaiah of the structures of Idu- 
mea — " Thoms shall come up in her palaces, nettles and 
brambles in the fortresses thereof;" and how often are we re- 
minded, in the present day, of where some dwelling or garden 
has formerly been by the nettles, thistles, or wormwood that 
almost choke the spot?* Vervain and wormwood are domes- 
tic plants that seem particularly to attach themselves to de- 
serted dwellings; and I remember to have seen enormous 
crops of these about the ruinous cottage-city of St. David's in 
South Wales. 

In a Welsh ballad called " The Heiress of Maes-y-feHn," 
in the tale of Twm Shon Catti, the idea of reptiles and vile 
plants attaching themselves to ruined habitations, is thus al- 
luded to : — 

*' Maes-y-yelin became a deserted spot, 

The roof of the mansion tumbled; 
The lawns and the gardens o'emin with weeds, 
And reptiles, vile emblems of hellish deeds, 

Bred there; and the strong walls crumbled. 

* This appears to be the case generally in the world; for either 
weeds delight to dog the footsteps of man, go wherever he will, or the 
turning up of the soil and the manure left there, unfits it for the old 
flowers of the country, but makes a pabulum for rank strangers, which 
thej quickly take advantage of. Thus North America has become a 
garden for English weeds; and my friend. Professor Buckman, told me 
he saw them among the back-woods of Ohio, wherever the ground was 
upturned. Schleiden says, that the Kussian steppes are peculiarly fer- 
tile in weeds called " Burian," wherever cultivation has loosened the soil. 
They rise, he says, to an incredible height; and ** these thistles, as in 
the Pampas of Buenos Ayres, distinguish themselves by acquiring a 
size, a development, and ramification, which is truly marvellous. Be- 
side the thistle rises the wormwood, intermingled with the gigantic 
mullein or * steppe-light* of Lesser Russia. Even the little millefoil 
grows several feet high." 
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They crumbled to dust, and fell to the earth. 

And strangers bought Maes-y-velin; 
Vain, it is said, their attempts to rebuild; 
Vain was their labour in garden or field ; 
Snakes, toads, baneful weeds alone they yield; 

Not a stone to another adhering." 

It is a fact of common observation, how ill- weeds luxuriate 
about ruined structures ; as if they symbolised only the me- 
mory of vice and oppression that had once revelled there ! 
In an excursion into Monmouthshire last year, the quantities 
of nettles and '^ the stinking Elder, grief," as Shakespeare 
calls it, that I saw among the ruins of Grosmont Castle, 
stnick me as more than usually abundant. 

On the Old Storrage, and not far from the ruins of the 
Bower, several Wasp-jjlants {Scrophulana aquatica) were ob- 
served by us with some curiosity, almost every flower having 
a wasp regaling upon its contents. It is remarkable that this 
is almost the only plant that wasps show any partiality for, 
or seem to get any thing from ; but what they obtain from 
this dull-looking foetid-smelling blossom so stimulating to 
their waspish natures, is not exactly ascertained. Dr. Lind- 
ley, indeed, says that the leaves and roots of Scrophtilaria 
are " purgative and emetic :" so perhaps some " hygeist" 
among the wasps may have suggested their use of the secre- 
tion in the flowers as an equivalent for Morrison s pills ! 

Time and the brook now urged an onward course, and 
our party procaeded by the nearest route towards Bachelor's 
Bridge ; but this brought us into rather an iniquitous spot, 
amidst thick imderwood, where the water had stagnated in 
muddy ruts, forming an almost impassable quagmire; and 
the dense thicket gcarcely allowed a passage. Some slips 
were made by the unstedfast, and the soft soil indented, 
while George Herbert's quaint lines were exemplified, — 

** So to Care's copse I came. 
And there got through 

With much ado." 

Difficulty, however, only gives a spice to efibii;; and the 
thorns and mud being abandoned with a few tokens of re- 
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membrance, fresh ground was broken of a bnrder nature, and 
the quarry at Langley Green reached. This is noticed in 
Murchison's Silurian System; and the exposed escarpment 
presents a grand section, where the equivalent of the Aymes- 
try rock is seen dipping westward, with the Upper and Lower 
Ludlow shales on either side of it. Many good fossils are 
here obtainable ; one of the best now observed, and particu- 
lai'ly characteristic of the Upper Ludlow, was Seijntlites Ion- 
gissimtis, a marine worm that inhabited a long- curved shell. 

From the Langley Green quarry, as the afternoon was 
rapidly waning, we walked on to Suckley Rectory, to which 
the Eev. John Pearson had invited the club to rest and re- 
fresh, as an interlude to their scientific labours. Mr. Pearson 
was prevented by an unforeseen engagement from joining 
the club himself, but, in the most handsome manner, had 
placed the hospitalities of the rectory at their command. 
Here we were joined by Mr. Charles Lingen, a structural 
botanist, from Hereford, who enlivened us by discussing the 
merits of the natural system of botany. After a very plea- 
sant repast had been discussed with philosophic moderation, 
Mr. Symonds proposed the health of our kind host ; and, as 
we had different routes to take, we broke up accordingly. 

The old rectory of Suckley was a low, ancient, timbered 
building, in a damp situation on the north side of the church" 
yard ; but this has been taken down, the building we were at 
being a new and capacious structure, erected by the present 
rector, Mr. Peareon, within the last few years. It is plea- 
santly seated on a gentle eminence, and its garden embraces 
fine views of the Silurian woody ranges. 

Suckley Church is an ancient-looking structure, consisting 
of nave, chancel, and south aisle, in a rude country-pointed 
style, with little of architectural interest about it. The tower, 
however, at the west end deserves notice, from its ponderosity, 
and may have been built in Saxon times. The round small 
windows, now blocked up, can be seen within ; and its very 
thick walls suggest the idea that, at its erection, it was in- 
tended to serve as a place of refuge, when any predatory band 
of Welsh oveiTan the country — ^no unusual thing at that time. 
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I doubt not that church-towers on the borders of Wales 
were frequently used as fortresses, when occasion rendered it 
necessary* 

Prom the rectory my Worcester friends and myself made 
GUP way across the densely-wooded Suckley hills, among old 
indigenous yew-trees that finely fringe the steeps, and lofty 
thickets, profuse! j festooned with thebeautiftil purple-flowered 
wood- vetch ( Vida sylvatica) ; and, emerging thence through 
yettowing- corn-fields, hemmed with a border of purple sca- 
biouSj pressed on by farm homesteads and over rustic bridges, 
all now tranquillised by the breath of evening, till we reached 
again the little inn at AlfricFs Pound, whence we started on 
our exploration in the morning. 
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EXCURSION X. 

KBVIBW OP THE COUNTRY BETWEEN HALVBBN AND STANFORD, EM- 
BRACING A PORTION OP THE SEVERN VALLEY; THE VALLEY OP THE 
TEME; THE SILURIAN REGION OP THE ABBERLEY HILLS; AND THE 
OLD RED SANDSTONE DISTRICT OP THE NORTH-WEST OP WORCES- 
TERSHIRE. 

** Gifted bards 
Have ever loved the calm and quiet shades. 
For them there was an eloquent voice in all 
The sylvan pomp of woods, the golden sun, i 

The flowers, the leaves, the river on its way. 
Blue skies and silver clouds, and gentle winds; 
The swelling upland, where the sidelong sun. 
Aslant the wooded slope, at evening goes; 
Groves, through whose broken roof the sky looks in; 
Mountain, and shattered cliff, and sunny vale. 
The distant lake, fountains, and mighty trees, 
In many a lazy syllable repeating 
Their old poetic legends to the wind.*' 

LongfeUow, 

Having previously noticed the beauties of the Teme Valley, 
at Knightsford, it will be expedient to strike it at a point 
farther north, in progressing towards Stanford, where the 
Malvern Club met in September 1864.* I shall therefore pass 
over the now nearly enclosed ancient Chace of Malvern, to 
Worcester ; and thence take two alternative routes, for the 
more perfect observation of the country, both joining at Ham 
Bridge, on the river Teme. 

What a change has occurred since the Forest or Chace of 
Malvern extended in unbroken length from the river Teme to 

♦ The Worcestershire Club have also explored the vicinity of Shels- 
ley and Abberley ; and I have observed the country on the Teme, in 
company with my acute friend, William Mathews, jun. Esq., Hon. Sec. 
of the Worcestershire Club. 
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Core Lawn, in Gloucesterehire, southward ; occupying nearly 
the entu-e country between the hills and the Severn, and even 
in some places protruding into Herefordshire ! But it was 
not all foiest; and the Link (the name still given to sandy 
wastes in Northumberland) and other little green expanses, 
now left bare, show the open glades that even in early times 
were unencumbered with trees. The real old forest ground 
has been all enclosed, and few ti*ees remain that were forest 
denizens. Yet, even on the main Worcester road, little open 
commons and neglected pools yet remain, that show, by the 
plants that grow there, that they have remained in an almost 
undisturbed state since the time when the red deer had their 
lair in the woods, and the verderers rode about in Lincoln 
gi-een doublets, and the caitiff felon, if caught prowling about 
the Chace, might, with little show of justice, be led to his 
unpitied doom.* By the road-side, between Newland and 
Powick, little pools and rushy ditches yet skirt the highway, 
in several places, like " ancient thoughts," long lingering in 
the mind; and here I have gathered the elegant drooping 
Carex pseudo-cyperus. 

Still more are the wild thoughts of Nature shown on the 
banks of little winding brooks, that, shunning the hauhts of 

* The foresters had authority to arrest felons found within the 
limits of the Chace; and any presumed felon was to be brought before 
the chief forester, who held of the chief lord in fee, by a certain rent of 
an axe and a horn; and he had power to sit in judgment; and if any 
persons tried for felony or murder ** were found guilty by the verdict of 
twelve men, thereupon charged and sworn, of the four next townships 
adjoining unto the place where the said felony and murder was done, 
his head was to be struck oif with the forester's axe, at a place called 
Sewet Oaks, within the said Chace, where they always sat in judgment 
on such persons; and the body was to be carried unto the height of 
Malvern Hill, unto a place called Baldegate, and there to be hangod on 
a gallows, and so to remain, unless license were granted by the chief 
forester to take it down." — Law of Forests, in Appendix to Malvern in 
Nash's Worcestershire This local and irresponsible justice might not 
be very satisfactory in all cases; and the head of a poor fellow ob- 
noxious to the chief forester, if " found within the said Chace," might 
be in jeopardy under his charge to the jury, even if those honest men, 
** charged and sworn," were summoned on every occasion of suspected 
felony. 
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man, plunge deeply into the meadows in a hollow course, 
shrouded by over-arching bushes, steal along almost without 
a sound, and are scarcely observable at a short distance, ex- 
cept where the path requires a rough foot-bridge across them, 
whose rail is nailed to some pollard rough-headed but silvery- 
foliaged willow. Several such quiet brooks intersect the 
country between the Malvern Hills and the Severn, making 
the most of their little course, by numerous convolutions, and 
in some places murmuring over glittering pebbles, under high 
embowered banks, fit places for poetical contemplation. Such 
spots form the sunny memories of childhood, for all the 
flowers of spring congregate there 3. the thrush builds its lowly 
nest there, among crowding Ramsons, and sings cheeiily in the 
lofty oaks above ; and a well-beaten path — ^the pleasure-track 
of successive generations — goes along the brook-side, to the 
old traditional thicket, where, time out of mind, primroses, ox- 
lips, and blue-bells have been joyfully gathered by the chil- 
dren of the neighbourhood. May no rude hand desecrate 
such a jewel-case of memory ! 

I am tempted to depict an artistical scene, such as the 
wanderer may yet find in ti*aversing the Chace, in places 
where Nature skulks from observation. A pond, in a retired 
spot, deeply shadowed with willows, lately attracted me as a 
study. It was in parts scattered over with a green scum, in 
others, pure and ti-anslucent ; it reflected the old slanting 
trunks close beside it, and the more distant slightly-waving 
tops of willows, that gave a verdant colouring to the whole 
scene. Still and tranquil the picture might be called ; and yet 
it had a peculiar life, that no aiiiistic pencil could give. The 
sparkling shallows nearest to me were vivified with careering 
gnats or tipulse, that just sufiiciently troubled the surface of 
the water to disquiet the grass and foliage reflected there, 
and render the tufts of leaves, that would have been otherwise 
distinct, rather cloudy ; for they in vain attempted to settle 
into repose, continuaUy ruffled by the flies, as the little, but 
wearying, troubles of life in like manner agitate the tran- 
quillity of the mind. In the farther depths of the pool all 
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was dark and stilly like the settled thoughts of past and dis- 
tant years. 

In the flat conntrj that marg^ the Severn, after descend- 
ing the terrace of grayel at Powick, are many little pools and 
marshy spots, whose nnrufied waters reflect the scene and 
give it artistical features. Water long remains in the land- 
scape when many other features are obliterated ; and at the 
flag-environed pond, where cattle are now laving their sides, 
the wolf may have quenched his thirst. These quiet shallow 
pools still retain the garniture they had when the forest sur- 
rounded them a thousand years ago. The Yellow Flag ( Jm 
pseudocodes) mounts guard about them, with its masses of 
sword-like leaves ; the branched Bur-reed (Sparffanium ramo- 
sum) hems them in with its rigid stems adorned with glo- 
bular heads of flowers ; and many are beautified by the lofty 
Water-dock (JRumex hydrolapathum)^ that, with its large and 
long lanceolate leaves, looks as if it belonged to a warmer 
clime. Some are almost choked up with the fistulous stems 
and fine tripinnate leaves of Water Drop-wort ((Enanthe 
phellandrium) ; while amidst the reed-like grass that environs 
them, the blue-flowered Skull-cap {Scutellaria galericulata)^ 
and the yellow Money-wort, trail over the mossy ground. 
In the height of summer many of these sequestered ponds, 
canopied by clustered willows, are still and solemn as a cham- 
ber of mourning — for the curtains are drawn close around the 
couch of the Naiad. The Lemna and the target-like leaves of 
the Frog-bit Water-lily {Hydrockaris morsus-rarus) so com- 
pletely cover the surface with a verdant armour, that the 
water is quite hidden from view, and the delicate white 
crumpled petals of the lily recline unwetted. This is the 
hermitage of the Water-vole, and the resort of the blue 
dragon-fly ; while a cloud of moths disport themselves over 
it in the quietude of twilight. 

From Worcester I shall take the course of the Severn up 
to Shrawley, which, as a favourite botanical locality which I 
have visited with many friends, is worthy of special notice in 
these pages. The swiftness of the current of the Severn has 
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often been celebrated by poets ; and, among others, Phillips 
has compared it to the flight of the gerfalcon : 

" Nor swifter from Plinlimmon's steepy top 
The staunch gerfalcon through the buxom air 
Stoops on the steerage of his wings." 

But the stream of Sabrina is placid enough now above Wor- 
cester, since the weir across the river was formed at Diglis 
by the Severn Navigation Commissioners, and its aspect is 
much altered. No sandy shallows now appear, and no pebbly 
fords, beautiful to contemplate or wade through in summer 5 
and the tresses of the Water-Crowfoot (JRanunculu-sJluitans), 
once so characteristic, and silvering the stream with their 
glittering flowers in June, have shrunk from view since the 
deepening of the waters.* 

Yet, although, until recently, weirs had disappeared from 
the Severn, they are shown in former times to have been 
common enough ; for Dr. Nash, in his History of Worcester- 
shire, indicates them as having been at the Ketch, Henwick, 
Beverbom, Hallow, and Bevereye. These were, however, 
most probably, mere timber erections for fishing purposes, 
and not the substantial stone structures built in the present 
day. Just below the Upper Lode, Tewkesbury, there are in 
the bed of the river some foundations still called the Wyer 
Walls, and this might have been of a more substantial nature. 
As these ancient weirs all appear to have occupied the main 
stream of the river, they must have been destroyed as ob- 
structing navigation. At Henwick, before the Priory was 

* Thus the alteration of circumstances, as in the present case, may 
cause the total disappearance of a plant. A note in my journal, some 
years ago, shows how the bed of the river was then adorned : " Walked 
down to the Severn this morning. In consequence of the continued 
dry weather, the river is very low, and has thus left almost dry the 
multiplied entangled plants of the River Crowfoot {Ranunculus fluitans), 
I have seldom noticed this plant in flower here, but now it is most 
luxuriantly in flower ; many of the corollas being double, and some I 
counted had twelve or fourteen petals. The plants do not appear to be 
able to flower when covered with water; but when the river is low, as 
at present, and the leaves and stems are exposed to the action of the 
sun, the blossoms come forth abundantly." 



"^ 
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dissolved, there was an officer called Gardianus Gurgitis de 
Henewicke Wigom, to whom belonged a river island in the 
Severn for fishing, with a meadow between Severn and the 
King's highway leading to Henewicke. From the weir- 
pond of Henwick the monks and convent of Worcester were 
supplied with fish. Some traces of this weir-pond still exist. 
Taking a boat at the Bog-and-Duck, we may be hauled 
gently up the stream, and notice such objects as demand atten- 
tion on either bank of the river. The eminence at the back of 
the inn just named, now called Mount Pleasant, and on which 
is the house of Mr. Samuel Teame, is recorded to have been 
raised and fortified by King Stephen, when he besieged Wor- 
cester in 1151. Being well adapted to command the Severn, 
and stop supplies coming down the stream, it might very 
probably have been occupied in earlier times. Adjoining Mr. 
Teame's, long stood a favourite house of entertainment called 
the Porto-Bello, whose gardens commanded a magnificent 
view of Worcester and the country round ; but in the muta- 
tions of things, it has been changed to a private habitation. 
A short distance above, on the eastern side, the Httle stream 
called Beverbourn, or Barboume, enters the river. This 
name, as well as the islet in the stream two miles above, 
called Bevereye, has suggested the supposition that the bea- 
ver inhabited the shore of the Severn here in Saxon times. 
But the beaver was very rare, even in Wales, in the 12th 
century, as recorded by Giraldus Cambrensis ; and the possi- 
bility of the fact only is admissible, for there is only the name 
to rely on. It has been supposed that the sculpture on the 
tympanum of the north door of Ribbesford Church, near 
Bewdley, represented a beaver being shot at by a hunter ; 
and this has been relied upon as corroborating the appellation 
of the river island Bevereye. Now, I am convinced, after se- 
veral examinations, that the animal portrayed at Ribbesford 
is in reality a species of seal (Phoca),* and according to Bell's 

♦ Bell, in his History of British Quadrupeds, says, that " there long 
ago existed a stuffed specimen of a monstrous seal in the hall of Berke- 
ley Castle, which he imagines might have been a Pkoca Grcenlandicaf 
from the neighbouring Severn estuary; and there was a legend, that 
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British Quadrupedsy even in modem times, both the Haip 
Seal {JPhoca Grcenlandica, Miiller), and the Grey Seal (Hali- 
chasrvs gryphusj Bell), have been taken in the Severn \ thus 
no evidence of the beaver's inhabiting Worcestershire can be 
properly taken from this old relievo.* Though Ribbesford 
seems a considerable distance for a seal to have progressed 
from the sea, yet we find, by an ancient chronicle preserved 
in Leland, that inhabitants of the ocean progressed much 
higher up the Worcestershire rivera in ancient times than 
they do at present; and, probably, the saline estuaries ex- 
tended farther inland. At Evesham, during the abbacy of 
Osward, circa a.d. 960, a seal was taken in the river Avon, 
not far from the bridge. " PJtoca piscis magnus in Avena flu. 
monasterio vicino capt." {Lelandi CollectaneUy t. i. p. 300.) 

* this was the skin of the great toad which inhabited the dungeons of 
the castle, and Tictimised the captives.' A former Marquis of Berkeley 
was said to have sacrificed two of his children to this monster." — Bell's 
British Quadrupeds, Svo, p. 270. 

* Tradition has strangely confounded the sculptures on the Ribbes- 
ford doorway; for there is a smaller sculpture, hitherto unnoticed by 
the antiquary. The tradition of the country-people foolishly says, that 
Edwin of Horshill shot at a buck and killed a salmon ; and Dr. Nash 
says, that this is represented on the arch, which is an absurdity. The 
sculpture on the tympanum of the arch exhibits a hunter shooting with 
bow and arrow at an animal from which his dog turns and runs away. 
This animal is, I have no doubt, a seal. But on the stone parallel with 
the capital of the eastern pillar of the arch is another sculpture, which 
is probably emblematical, and from which the notion of the salmon has 
been taken. Here, a fish swimming in the water (the sacred Vesica 
piscis?) is attacked by a bird of prey; but as it is pouncing down, a 
larger bird aeizes it, and the security of the fish seems to be shown by 
its reappearing in a smaller form above the large victorious bird. I can 
scarcely believe that this lateral sculpture represents an incident that 
actually occurred, like the relievo on the tympanum, because the cor- 
responding sculpture beside the western pillar is a symbolical repre- 
sentation of the Deity. The emblem of the fish not being understood 
by the common people, they looked upon it as a salmon, and thus arose 
the legend of the Horshill hunter having killed one instead of a buck ; 
the truth being, that he really killed a seal. It is remarkable, that 
when the Worcestershire Club visited Ribbesford, the symbolical sculp- 
tures were concealed by plaster; and the sagacity of my friend. Profes- 
sor Buckman, by scraping away the mortar, brought them to light. 
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The seal might himself have hoped to have made some spoil ' 

from the abbey fish-pools, and perhaps would have done so, 
had not the " Gardianus Gurgitis" intercepted him. 

Proceeding up the Severn, an old battered oak, with ex- 
cessively wide-spreading arms, attracts attention, standing in 
a meadow below Hallow Park. It is evidently many cen- 
turies old, and was here doubtless (not, perhaps, quite so de- 
nuded) when Queen Elizabeth, in 1575, shot a buck with her 
own hands in the park, when she visited Worcester, as re- 
corded in the city annals. Some fine elms of considerable 
height and magnitude, — for nowhere does the common elm 
(Ulmic8 campestris) grow taller than in Worcestershire, — 
crown the ridge above Hallow ; and higher up, the name of 
Camp suggests some old fortification now obliterated. Just 
above is a weir and lock, with the small flat of Bevereye 
Island, said to have afforded a refuge to the citizens of Wor- 
cester when their city was despoiled by the Danish forces of 
Hardicanute. 

In a marsh almost opposite Bevereye, my friend, Mr. 
T. Baxter, detected the Anacharis alsinastrum in 1853, 
which is curious, as marking the progress in Britain of this 
Canadian water-weed. I had been informed that it had been 
seen in the Severn at Shrewsbmy the same year ; so that it is 
probable the insidious wanderer, like " a vagabond flag," 
had been floated down the stream by a flood, and so left in 
the marsh, which is but a short distance from the river.* 

The fact of the ingress and multiplication of this water 
pest, may suggest that other plants have formerly spread 
through the country in a somewhat similar manner, especially 
when the law of change is so evident in a cultivated country. 
The creeping Yellow Cress (Nasturtium sylvestre), that trails 
profusely along the banks of the Severn, may be tnily indi- 

* In 1854 Mr. W. Cheshire, of Stratford, observed the Anacharis 
floating in the river Avon, at Evesham, in masses, as if progressing to- 
wards Gloucestershire; but I have not heard of its reaching that county 
as yet, from any botanical friend ; however, in July 1855, 1 myself de- 
tected the plant growing in the Stanchard Pool, Tewkesbury, which is 
supplied from the Avon. 
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genous there; but the lofty Golden Tansy (Tanacetum vtU- 
I ff^r^)y brilliant as its crowded disks appear in Au^st, cannot 

I be considered as a natural feature of ancient standing. The 

' tansy furnished our grandmothers with their favourite tansy 

pudding, now almost forgotten; and expelled from the gar- 
den, it has been forced to seek an asylum among thistles on 
the banks of the river, where it extends itself every year. I 
should place the Soapwort {Saponaria officinalis) j which has 
also got upon the banks of the Severn at Grimley and else- 
where, in the same category. 

Above Bevereye Island a red marly ridge, so common 
along the Severn side, appeal's, topped with gi'avel and shaggy 
I with wood ; and north of this the Droitwich Canal and river 

! Salwarp enter the Severn near Hawford. Lofty banks then 

approach the stream, on its eastern side, continuing up to Holt ; 
and these are well clothed with coppice. Among these wood- 
lands I have observed many lime-trees, mostly of the small- 
I leaved kind, but a few of IWia grandifolia. Of course the 

I latter have been planted. But some old trees of Tilia parvi- 

folia are worthy of observation, and two in particular have 
every sign of great age. One of these is in the midst of the 
wood, not far from the Ombersley road, — hollow, riven, and 
pollarded ; the other, which is still more remarkable, stands 
; by a little rushy pool, margining the coppice, on the plateau 

of the eastern bank, by a little hollow way leading to the 
meadows below. This has quite a monstrous aspect, from 
perpetual pollarding, and has a shoi-t central bole, with five 
others, several of them hollow, stretching out and impending 
over the pool. The measurement round the base of this ex- 
I traordinary old lime-tree is nearly fifty feet. The combined 

boles swell out wonderfully above the i*oots of the tree ; but its 
age is manifest from the Lungwort (Sticta pulmonaria) upon 
its trunk, few trees in Worcestershire bearing this lichen upon 
them. I should certainly consider it to be more than five 
hundred years old. This tree shows the difiiculty of pro- 
nouncing upon a species from its leaves only, and renders it a 
doubtftil point whether the Tilia Europaea be more than a 
variety of the common small-leaved lime. The leaves on this 
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old tree are generallj very large, and tmdistmgxiishable from 
T, EuropcRa; but when a flowering branch is produced, 
which is not often the case, that branch exhibits all the cha- 
racters of T. parvifolia. Tennyson has called the lime 

'* A Slimmer-house of murmurous wings;" 

but that is only the case during those sultry days of July 
when the peculiar honey-like odour of its flowers loads the 
summer air. 

Higher up the river, and on the same side, about six miles 
from Worcester, the bank ends in a remarkable eminence, 
apparently artificial, or partly so ; for there is a winding path 
to the summit, which has a rounded aspect. It has much 
the appearance of one of those round hills dedicated by the 
ancient Britons to the worship of their deities, and called Toot 
hiUs. No antiquary appeal's to have closely examined it, but 
Mr. Allies has cursorily suggested that it may have been one 
of the forts of Ostorius on the Severn. It may perhaps have 
been used, in Roman times, as a specidatory mount, for it 
well commands the river. This mount is in the parish of 
Ombersley, and about a mile from the village. Immediately 
opposite is Holt Castle, converted long since into a mansion, 
by Lord Chancellor Bromloy, and with only a square tower 
left to attest its ancient character. A winding stone-staircase 
in this tower communicates with the rooms above and below, 
and leads to the roof. The gardens remain laid out in the old 
broad style, with a thick yew hedge, terrace, &c. Mention 
is made in local chronicles of a tournament at this castle, in 
the reign of Richai-d II., the parties concerned in which, for 
some cause not mentioned, were excommunicated. Sir John 
Beauchamp, created a baron by King Richard, resided here. 

Holt Church merits notice for its Norman doorways and 
fine chancel arch, in a similar ornamented style. The font, of 
the same date, or perhaps earlier, is very capacious, its sides 
sculptured with monstrous grinning heads, which whether the 
exti*avagant fancy of the artist or of any symbolical significa- 
tion I know not. The hollow eyes seem as if intended to hold 
coloured stones, which, in barbaric taste, they probably did. 
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An old elm, " bald with antiquity" and of considerable 
size, stands near the castle, a monument of olden days ; and 
in a field below it is a monstrous stag-headed oak, that in its 
name, " the Boar-stag Oak," recalls the days of forest- 
hunting and chivalry. When close to the tree, it looks like a 
tower of timber and scraggy branches, and a little above its 
base the trunk measures thirty-four feet in circumference. 

A modem iron bridge, of one arch, crosses the Severn at 
Holt ; and just above it is a weir and lock, quite altering the 
former appearance of the current of the river at this place, but 
obviating the shallows that in summer time used to exist in 
the way of navigation. 

The colour of the water of the " sandy-bottomed Severn" 
varies much, according to the season, or " the freshes" upon 
it. A little rain discolours it; and when loaded with the 
spoils of the sandy district of the Stour, its deep red turbidity 
seems almost portentous. Disturbed by more distant out- 
pourings, the water is of a coffee-colour, or sea-green from the 
melting of the snow, in early spring. The hue of water has 
much to do with the beauty of landscape-scenery ; and when 
rain has not fallen for some time, and the supply is principally 
derived from the Welsh mountains, it assumes a clear slaty 
tint, very much Hke that of some mountain-lakes ; and this 
colouring of the Severn water harmonises better with skies 
and foliage than when it is clouded with sedimentary matter, 
though this mountain-tint is seldom of long continuance. 
Wind is another ingredient of beauty or deformity in the 
jj complexion of water. The bleak north seems to stir up a 

host of angry demons from the watery depths, while a more 
poetical feeling is imaged to the mind when the cloudy south 
whispers up the stream. The river is at first gently ruffled, 
till an occasional crest of foam rises on a larger oscillation ; 
then wave after wave urge upon each other, all angrily break- 
ing — ^like rising passion paling and half-repressed, until the 
fiill burst of fury lashes forth into madness. 

After passing Holt, the wooded heights of Shrawley soon 
rise into view, and we take leave of the pleasant river. One 
living image I must sketch fi-om it, ere I plunge into the 

l2 
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seclusion of leafy boughs ; and that will be afforded by the 
sportive tern that I have several times seen adorning the banks 
of the Severn, with its agile motions. I must take the extract 
from my journal of natural history mems. : " This morning 
that most beautiftil and elegant bird, the tem, or sea-swal- 
low {Sterna hirundo), appeared sporting over the banks 
of the Severn. Its movements were amusing and most rapid, 
fluttering in air over the bank, then dashing down close to or 
into the water, spreading out its forked tail, and never resting 
for a moment. Its snowy stainless plumage contrasted with 
the gi*een fields, and it fluttered about perfectly fearless. But 
too soon it attracted the notice of destroyers of the beautiful, 
who only look at nature with a murderous eye j many gun- 
ners were soon after the poor wanderer, and, after several in- 
effectual shots at it, the fair bird was ruthlessly killed." 

At the southern end of Shrawley Wood is an artificial 
mount or earthwork, known by the name of the Court Hills, or 
Ohver's Mound. It commands the river, and might have been 
a military post in British or Saxon times, and perhaps some 
court may have formerly been held here. What " OHver" 
was connected with the mound it is hard to say, for certainly 
Oliver Cromwell, though called in, as usual, by some authoi-s, 
could have had nothing to do with the place. Some local 
Oliver '* guiltless of his country's blood," here probably once 
claimed " suit and service ;" for in old deeds a part of the ad- 
joining parish of Witley is called " Redmarley OUver," from 
a proprietor so named.* 

Shrawley Woodf is well known to Worcestershire bota- 
nists, and lives in my memory as the scene of many a pleasant 
excursion. I remember the curiosity that first incited me to 
visit the spot, as being the habitat of the elegant Lily of the 
Valley, when I journeyed here with a companion as enthusi- 
astic as myself. Close by the river there was then a Uttle 
low-roofed rustic inn, plain and simple, in accordance with the 
spot ; a tall and large hawthorn stood in front of it, and be- 

* Account of Witley, by the Revs. T, and J. Pearson, 
t The name is derived from Schaw, or Shaw, a Saxon term for a 
grove by the side of water, and still used in Scotland. 
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hind the garden a flight of rude steps, carved in the sand- 
stone, led into the wood. All was rural and sequestered, and 
below the public-house was a ford of the Severn, where the 
water broke over the stones with a resonance charming to the 
ear. Change has now disturbed the scene and dulled its 
beauty ; the river has lost its rapid flow, the old hawthorn 
has been felled, and the little wood-environed hostelry has 
made way for a large flaring brick house. Still the wood 
remains, and the broken sandstone towards the river has some 
pretty points, where tortuous yew-trees twine among the 
rocks, and a fantastic wytch-elm has its swollen roots almost 
as large as the bole itself. Hundreds of the Lily of the Valley 
(Convallaria majalis) adorn the interior of the wood, as well 
as the beautiful Giant Bell-flower (^Campanula latifolid), the 
latter principally on the side where Dick Brook flows. Be- 
sides these I have gathered here the lesser Winter-green {Py- 
rola minor), Columbine {Aquilegia vulgaiis), the Wood- Vetch 
( Vlcia sylvatica), Highland Cudweed ( Onaphalium sylva- 
ticvm), the Spreading Bell-flower {Campanula patula), and 
other plants of botanical interest. The rare Reed Fescue-grass 
{Festuca sylvatica, or Calamuria), was formerly observed 
growing in this wood, by the late Walter Moseley, Esq., who 
sent specimens to Sir James E. Smith; and I have been 
favoured with a specimen of the plant, by Miss Moseley, late 
of Malvern ; but though the Worcestershire Club have tra- 
versed the wood, and I have myself often been there with 
observant friends, all our efibrts to detect the grass have been 
hitherto vain. 

In the middle of the wood a line of pools, closely sur- 
rounded by trees, gives a pleasing feature to the scene, which, 
tenanted only at times by the squin-el or the coot, has the 
aspect of a secluded solitude. In one place, where a perennial 
spring fills a sandstone basin, the elegant three-branched 
Polypody (P. dryopteris) festoons the shaded rock. Nume- 
rous jungermannise and mosses also occur to charm the ex- 
ploring cryptogamic botanist. 

A great pai^t of the underwood of Shrawley is made up 
of the small-leaved Lime {Tilia parvifolia), which, as it is 
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periodically felled, never flowei*s ; and the leaves are mostly as 
larg;e as those of T. Uuropcea. The old trees, however, on 
the verge of the wood are all T. parvifolia, and no record 
exists that the lime-tree was planted in this wood at any 
time; and I helieve, indeed, that Wyre Forest anciently 
extended as low down the Severn as to include Shrawley 
Wood within its bounds. It seems reasonable, then, to con- 
clude that the small-leaved lime is indigenous to Worcester- 
ehire. The di^rersified ground that this wood covers, and the 
numeroiis paths there are through its alleys green, crossing 
each other at right angles and curling about through deep 
sandy hanksj or' mounting up to airy steeps, renders this 
a most dehghtful and exciting place to wander in; and a 
stranger may easily get entangled in its leafy labyrinths. In 
the upper part of the wood the silver-barked birch is scat- 
tered with a pleasing effect — one of the most elegant of British 
forest-trees, and sensitive to the lightest breeze, as the most 
delicate mind is impressible by look or word. Its slender 
drooping aspect is peculiar, and gracefully feminine. 

" While o*er our heads the weeping birch-tree streamed, 
It« bftmches arching like a fountain shower." 

Wilson. 

Great thickets of a particular bramble are formed in the 
depths of the wood, close to Dick Brook, which, with a lofty 
growth of Shepherd's Staff (Dipsactcs pilostis), gives the 
scene quite a changed and savage aspect at that part, so that 
there is no want of variety. The Ruhus Mcenchii of Weihe 
and Nees grows here ; which I have distinctly traced to become 
in a more luxuriant and branching state, with a long panicle, 
the i?. pyramidalis of Babington. 

From Shrawley I shall take a route which I once fol- 
lowed, with two botanical friends, by Glasshampton to the 
Abberley Hills, as it is necessary to complete our examina- 
tion of the Silurian region connected with the JVfalvem range, 
by examining the structure and appearance of the Abberley 
rocks. In a pool at Glasshampton, the beautiful wliite Water- 
lily [Nymphma alha) grows ; but it has been planted there, 
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and is no where wild in the district I have under review. 
The country between Glasshampton and the Abberley Hills 
is broken into deep dingles, intermingled with pools and cop- 
pices ; while in the open uncultivated ground, masses of brake 
rise up, and a splendid array of the Folk's-gloves (Digitalis 
purpiired). The idea of the freckled bell of this handsome 
flower forming a glove, either for fairies (not foxes), females 
in general, or " our lady" in particular, has been very general; 
and Cowley, keeping to the same imagery, says : — 

" The Foxglove on fair Flora's hand is worn." 

Approaching towards Witley, the hills rise up before the 
view rather in detached masses than in a continuous chain ; 
Woodbury especially rising, mound-like, and conspicuous, 
distinguished by the clump of firs on its summit above 
the ti*enches, supposed to have been constructed by Owen 
Glwndwr and his French auxiliaries ; while Abberley itself, 
in a longer and less elevated bare ridge, stretches eastward, 
and curves round to the north. 

The Abberley Hills, in which we must include the Silu- 
rian steeps of the Ridge Hill and Wallsgrove westward, 
trend generally from south to north ; but Abberley Hill proper 
turns eastward from a point north of the Lodge, and after 
passing the Hundred House curves again in a long line to 
the north. Thus, within this rectangular bend is a large bay, 
embosomed in conglomerate hills ; while, when standing upon 
the Abberley summit above the Hundred House, the ridge 
has the appearance of the encircling walls of a volcanic crater, 
with the old Red Sandstone country deep in the gulf below ; 
the slope being steepest on the north-western side. As Pro- 
fessor Phillips remarks, these hills may be regarded as a con- 
tinuation of the Malvern chain, and theoretically, syenite may 
be considered as their basis ; but it is not exposed at the sur- 
fiice, the elevation of the highest point of the Abberley range 
only amounting to 985 feet (Geol. Surv.), about 500 feet 
lower than the Malvems. The great mound of conglo- 
merate forming the Berrow Hill, Hartley, north of Anker- 
dine Hill, has been previously mentioned ; and at the northern 
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end of the Silurian band of the Ridge Hills is a higher and 
more extensive elevation of the same conglomerate called 
Woodbury, having Glwndwr's camp on its sides, while the 
highest ridge of Abberley consists of the same conglomerate 
rock, bounded by the Silurian strata. Woodbury Hill is 975 
feet in height, and Wallsgrove (the Silurian ridge in contact 
with it) 880 feet (Geol. Surv.). A section in type may assist 
the eye. 




Old Red. 



Silurian, 
Dip reversed. 



Trappoid. 
Conglom. 



New Red. 



SECTION THKOUGH WOODBURY. 



Phillips has considered the elevation of the Abberley Hills 
to be due " to the same system of movements as that which 
displaced the Malvern Syenites ;" presuming that the inferior 
amount of vertical movement here has alone prevented the 
appearance of the syenite, which otherwise would have been 
continuous with that of Malvern.* Sir R. Murchison, in his 
great work the Silurian System, has also inferred, from the 
abundance of angular pieces of a peculiar trap that occur in 
the conglomerate, that there must be centres of pyrogenous 
rock beneath. Though this is highly probable, the igneous 
rack itself is not brought to light ; and Woodbury, the little 
hill called Round Robin, and the southern side of Abberley, 
with its summit, are all composed of trappean conglomeritic 
masses, whose fragments are angular, sub-angular, or slightly 
roimded, as if from some exposure to the action of water. 
This conglomerate lies at the base of the new Red Sandstone 
Bfiries ; it corresponds in height with that of the Clent Hills ; 
and if the strata there are to be considered of the Permian 
age, it seems probable these beds may be so also. 

The Silurian strata of Abberley, in contact with the con- 
glomei-ate (as shown in our section), require but a short notice. 
* Memoirs of Geoi. Surv. vol. ii. part i. p. 163. 
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The Caradoc sandstone and Woolhope limestone are here ab- 
sent ; and the Wenlock and Aymestry limestones and Upper 
Ludlow beds present the chief features of observation. The 
Wenlock limestone appears in a long range from Hillside 
Farm to Wall-house under Woodbury Hill ; and is seen in 
force at the Round Hills, neai* the eastern end of Abberley. 
The Aymestry Rock is well marked in narrow ridges from 
Hill End to Wallsgrove Hill, westward ; and identifies itself 
with the true Aymestry deposits by the presence of Penta^ 
merus Knightii, 

The reversed dip of the Ludlow and Aymestry beds on 
the western side of the Wallsgrove Hills is well deserving of 
attention, and can be examined in the great quarry not far 
from the Bromyard Road. Here, says Sir R. Murchison, 
" the underlying beds are seen to consist of the Upper, and 
the overlying of the Lower Ludlow rock, the inclination ex- 
ceeding the vertical by about 20°." Grits of the coal mea- 
sures adhere in broken patches to the side of the elevated 
mass ; and small troughs of coal have been worked out in the 
depressions on the eastern side of the ridge ; thus teaching us 
that one, if not the chief dislocation, was posterior to the coal 
measures. In fact, the reversed double ridge of Aymestry 
Rock is maintained for five miles from Hill End to Walls- 
grove. 

In the grounds of Abberley Lodge is a singular patch of 
Wenlock limestone dipping 40° to the E.S.E. (Phillips). A 
portion of the rock here is dolomitic. " It is bordered on the 
east by New Red Sandstone, and on the west by Ludlow 
rocks, and is included between two faults, which cross the 
ridge to the E.S.E. It appears to be thrown to the west- 
ward, as well as elevated, and may perhaps be regarded as a 
continuation of the eastern range of limestones, which was 
interrupted by the overlaying mass of Woodbury Hill."* 

The Abberley chain terminates very abruptly at the Round 
Hills, near Dick Bridge, eastwards, the Silurian strata plung- 
ing conformably beneath the Old Red, and beneath the New 
Red unconformably ; the two formations then coming in con- 
* Mem, of Geol Surv. vol. ii. part i. p. 154. 
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tact at the surface till the Bewdley Forest Coal-field intrudes 
upon the New Red near the Severn. 

Fine and extensive landscape views are exhihited from the 
ridge of the Abherleys; but pictorial effects are of course deter- 
mined by the state of the atmosphere. When that is clear, 
the northern prosj)ect over the fertile knolls of Old Red Sand- 
stone, and the wilder forest of Wyre Coal-field, to the bold 
Salopian Wrekin on the one hand, and by the wooded heights 
shrouding the Teme at Stanford and Eastham, to the basaltic- 
topped Clee Hills on the other, is grand and impressive; 
southward, where the Malvern chain and its attendant Silu- 
rian eminences are lit up at intervals, and then robed in shade, 
with a wide-expanding screen of hills eastward of the spires 
of Worcester, the scenery is truly beautiful. Beyond the 
Malvems appear the long range of the Black Mountains, 
bounding Herefordshire; and still farther, the Skirrid and 
Sugar-loaf hills of Monmouth, and the Talgarth Beacon in 
Breconshire, 

The bare sides of the conglomerate hills of Woodbury 
and Abberley are unfavourable for plants; and it is only 
within the natural wood on Abberley that I have noticed any 
rare production. Here I have gathered Hypericum rrwnta- 
num ; and Messrs. Pearson mention the Sword-leaved Helle- 
borine {Epipactis ensifolia), and the lesser Winter-green 
{Pyrola minor), as occurring at the same locahty. The Epi- 
pactis, however, grows plentifully in Witley Park, not fer 
from the entrance-lodge. 

The yew-tree is indigenous here certainly; for many 
yews are scattered about Abberley ridge ; and a number pre- 
sent themselves on the northern side of the hill joining Walls- 
grove, curiously bent and contorted, from the force of the 
western wind. A very old and battered bole stands in a 
hedge near to a cottage just below the Abberley ridge, which 
I found to be twenty-seven feet in cii'cumference at a yard 
from the base. It is much decayed, the foliage remaining on 
one side only. With this veteran, that has stood the wear and 
tear of many a century, may be associated the memory only of 
an "Apostle's Oak" that stood on the highest point of the hill 
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over which the turnpike-road passes from Worcester to Lud- 
low. A degenerate oak yet stands at the place; and the 
Eevs. T. and J. Pearson call it " a descendant from that tree 
under which St. Augustine met certain monks from the Welsh 
monastery of Bangor, Flintshire."* However that may be, 
it appears on the authority of the authors named, that those 
now living, heard " from those who have gone before them," 
that the original oak that bore the apostolic name was of 
such dimensions, " that its hollow trunk was occupied by a 
gate-keeper of the toll-bar, which at that spot crossed the 
turnpike-road." A few venerable oaks yet exist in the parish 
of Witley; and there are many fine ones, in Lord Ward's 
pai*k. One remnant of ancient woodland grandeur in the park 
is thirty-two feet and a half in girth ; and another grand old 
oak in the Hill-house Farm measures thirty feet in circum- 
ference at a yard from thB ground. 

The botanist will not be satisfied to trace only the open 
ground, but will look in sequestered places for those beauty- 
spots of nature, that teem with interest to the eye of research. 
Such there are about the base of Woodbury Hill ; little cop- 
pices made vocal by a purling rill, filled with odorous Wood- 
rooff, four-leaved Paiis, and, in the early spiing, with large- 
flowered Oxlips. Cherry-trees abound in most of the copses 
about Woodbury and Wallsgrove ; and in the coverts of the 
park the growth of wild Raspberries (Mubtts Idcevs)^ is ex- 
cessive. By the stream in "the Wilderness," I have ob- 
served Polygonum JBistorta, and Chrysosplenium alterni- 
folium. The Deadly Nightshade {Atropa Belladonna) is 
given as a plant of this vicinity, by Messrs. Pearson ; but no 
particular spot is named by them ; and I presume it can be 
only naturalized. 

Wherever the limestone appears at the surface, or is 
quarried in the line of the ridge of Wallsgrove Hills, the 
plants that have a calcareous soil present themselves, as the 

* Account of Great Witley, published by the Worcest Nat. Hist. 
Soc. But the mere name of " Apostle's Oak," only proves the exist- 
ence of a venerated tree; and the tree named "Augustine's Oak," 
where the conference was held, has been claimed at other places. 
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Clematis^ Lady's Finger {Anthyllis vulnerarid), &c. Rarer 
ones that are more locally confined, are the Bee Orchis 
{Ophryg apifera)y and the Saintfoin (^Onohrychis sativd)y 
whose deep red flowers make a fine show ; but the latter is 
most hkely a remnant of former cultivation. In an explora.- 
tion with my friend Mr. W. Mathews, we once found the 
Moonwoi*t {Botrychium lunaria) among a thick growth of 
brakes on the Ludlow i^ock of the Cockshoot Hill, above 
Shelsley. 

I now return to Henwick, and with the Club follow the 
other route over Broad-Heath to Martley, which presents 
nothing demanding particular notice ; the once " broad heath" 
existing now only in name, although one small heathy rem- 
nant yet remains on the interval between the Martley and 
Cotheridge roads. Even that small marshy bit, abandoned 
as it is to the donkeys of the surrounding cottagers, is not 
without interest to a botanist, as it nourishes a good deal of 
the beautifiil heath, Mnca tetralix, as well as the prickly 
Genista Anglica, 

On ascending the hill beyond Martley, the New Red 
Sandstone appears boldly exposed by the road-side, but 
broken into steps by several small faults; so that its beds 
drop suddenly in various places a few feet down towards the 
east. A narrow band of disturbed Ludlow Silurian strata 
succeeds suddenly to the New Red on the top of the hill, 
when the Old Red sets in, filling the deep valley of the Teme, 
and rising in lofty hills beyond, that undulate to the verge of 
the landscape. The scenery here, feathered with wood to the 
verge of the Teme, and boldly rising on the opposite side, is 
almost romantic ; and a rapid descent leads to Ham Bridge 
below. 

This bridge had a botanical interest formerly attached to 
it, which I fear is now lost for ever. The beautiful little fern, 
Asplenium viride (Green Maiden-hair), till lately grew upon 
it, a plant in general only attached to damp sub-alpine places. 
In 1827, when a young botanist, the Herbarium of the late 
Mr. T. B. Stretch of Worcester passed thi'ough my hands ; 
and there I observed the Asplenium viride, with the habitat 
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of Ham Bridge. Never having heard of this fem growing 
except in mountainous spots, I hastened here to gather it at 
the £rst opportunity ; hut I found that the bridge had been 
recently whitewashed, and there was no trace of the plant. I 
had almost forgotten the circumstance, when, passing the 
bridge a few years afterwards (in ] 835), I again looked out 
for the fem, and to my surprise, it had re-appeared. It grew 
not only on the wall next the river, but on the side close to 
the dusty road, strange as the fact may seem. Thus it con- 
tinued, as several botanists (Mr. Newman* among others), to 
whom I announced the discovery through The Phytologisty 
can bear testimony, until the year 1853. An unfortunate re- 
novation of Ham Bridge then took place, and new brickwork 
was put in on the very side where the fem flourished ;t so 
that at the time when the Club crossed the bridge no vestige 
remained of it at the spot. 

Most rivers have some peculiar characteristic that gives a 
feature to their course impressible upon the memory ; and the 
deep-burrowing rapid Teme, though almost invisible at a short 
distance, except in time of flood, is marked by the crowd of 
willows that form an avenue on either side of its stream in 
Worcestershire. These being often lopped, soon get into a 
state of decay, and the mbbish of floods accumulates around 
their pollarded heads and in theh* hollow trunks, like the 
morbid thoughts that year after year bury aspiring expecta- 
tions in the human mind. The old willows become thus over- 
loaded with a host of epiphytic weeds, that often gives them 
a very strange appearance ; and the weight of cares they are 
obliged to sustain not unfrequently drags them down to a 
premature grave, especially if the decaying trunk has been 
gradually declining towards the earth. Sometimes, however, 
a buttress-root is developed within the hollow bole in an 

* History of British Ferns, 8to. (1844), p. 282. 

f A flood had damaged the bridge in some degree, and so a county 
job was made of its repair. Mr. Haywood, seedsman and florist, of 
Worcester, happened to pass at the time, and seeing the Asplenium pros- 
trate in the road among the bricks, took it up, carried it home, and it 
now flourishes in his fernery at Wick. 
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almost instinctive manner, and the dying veteran is propped 
up. The willows near Ham Bridge I have especially noted 
as oppressed with epiphytes, as the following list will exem- 
plify:— 

EPIPHYTES ON WILLOWS BY THE TEME SIDE. 

Oak — growing on three trees. 

Hawthorn — on several, two or three yards high. 

Ash— on one. 

Alder — on many, their fohage curiously mixed up with the 
silvery leaves of the willow. 

Hazel — forming a thick hush on one tree, and forming* 
tortuous roots down the trunk into the ground. 

Bramhle — quite abundant, the long branches pendulous 
from the decaying trees, and sweeping the surface of the Teme. 

Rose {Rosa canina) — in profusion on one tree. 

Gooseberry (Mibes grossularid) — on one willow. 

Tansy {Tanacetvm vulgare) — on several pollard trees, and 
luxuriously adorning one in particular. 

Hawkweed {Hieracium horeale) — numerous. 

Nettle ( Urtica dioicd) — on many trees. 

Imperforate St. John's Wort (Hypericum dubium) — 
forming a tall tuft on one willow. 

Willow-herbs (Upilobium) — on many trees. 

Grasses of different species were numerous on almost every 
old pollard ; and besides the above plants I noted, at the time 
of observation, the following other species : Great Celandine 
{Chelidonium inajus), Procumbent Marsh-wort {Helosdadum 
7iodifloru7n)y Water Fig wort (Serophularia aqicatica), Speed- 
well {Veronica chamoRdrys), Bush Vetch {Vicia sepium), 
Dandelion {Leontodon taraxacum)^ Ground Ivy {Glechoma 
hederacea), Wild Basil {Clinopodium vulgare), Docks {Ru- 
mex). Liverwort {Marchantia conica), AgaHcvs velutinus, 
and a smaller species, and Boletus stuiveolens. 

Of mosses, of which there were several species, and, of 
course, numerous cortical lichens, I took no account. The 
Teme willows are sometimes rendered dreadfully wenny by 
the monstrous growth of the hard Amadou Polyporus (P. 
igniaritis\ upon their trunks and branches. 
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From Ham Bridge, passing the ancient terraces of Ham 
Castle, now surmomited with a modem structm*e, our party 
progressed on, over Newman's Bridge and through Shelsley 
Beauchamp to the basaltic dyke at Brock Hill. This is an 
igneous mass of rock, which is intruded into the Old Red 
Sandstone at this spot, and has metamorphosed the sandstone 
on either side of it into a dark substance much resembling 
coal shale, while it has become so compact and fine grained, 
that some portions might be taken for genuine trap. The 
dyke itself may be called a greenstone, almost syenitic in 
some parts; but, as Professor Philhps has remarked, unlike 
any one of the many varieties of the Malvern syenite, but 
rather con*esponding with the basalt or " Jewstone" of the 
Clee Hills. Indeed, the present examination of the dyke 
rendered it evident, that though its general structure is 
tabular, yet in parts it is rudely jointed or columnar, but the 
joints are easily separable, and their exterior coating peels off 
readily, the nucleus looking very much like a cannon-ball. 
This curious appearance coidd only be observed in the upper 
portion of the quarry, where a few of the most adventurous of 
our party climed up a slippery glacis, as if to storm a fortress, 
carrying down in our descent an avalanche of 
rather dangerous and massive debris^ but car- 
rying off a few " cannon balls" as trophies of 
geological wai*fare ! The columnar exhibition 
in the upper part of the quarry may be thus 
represented : 

It has been found by experiment that heated rocks, ac- 
cordant with pressure and their rate of cooling, assume dif- 
ferent appearances; and here it may be presumed that the 
rocks have been baked under pressure, without freedom of 
escape for the volatile matter. The ciystallisation is deter- 
mined by the rate of cooling, and is more or less perfect ac- 
cording to cii'cumstances. Here the columnar structure is but 
imperfectly shown. 

The situation of this basaltic rock is rather more than two 
hundred yards from the garden-wall of Brock-hill House, next 
the road, and about sixty-five yards fi'om the river Teme. On 
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a close inspection, the igneous rock appears towering up rudely 
to the height of about sixty feet, manifesting by its detached 
upper blocks an imperfect crystallisation, and showing" its 
approach to a colunmar character in the circular stones, like 
cannon-balls, scattered about the quarry. These soon yield 
to the decomposing influence of the atmosphere and moulder 
to pieces, displaying the multifarious enveloping crusts of 
which they are composed. The structure of the central dyke 
of greenstone is exceedingly hard, but it exhibits numerous 
vaiieties, some of which have a duU opaque fracture, yet so 
sharp as almost to cut like obsidian. Other parts of the rock 
have felspar disseminated throughout its structm*e, so as to 
present the appearance of close-gi-ained syenite. The width 
of the dyke is thirty feet, and on either side of it, for a space 
of thirty feet on the north and seventeen feet on the south, 
the sandstones and marls are so changed in hardness, texture, 
and structure, that they put on a complete resemblance to 
basalt, amygdaloid, or porphyry. In this metamorphic rock, 
as Professor Phillips observes, " the laminated textures of the 
sandstones disappear^ the mica which covered the laminar 
surfaces vanishes, the colour is altered, and the stone becomes 
a uniform or fine-grained or compact rock, easy to be mis- 
taken for genuine trap. The marls lose their red colour, and 
become dark or black and hard, except the green or whitish 
spots in them, which acquire consistence rather than hardness, 
and assume a concretionary aspect approaching to crystallisa- 
tion. Specimens may be selected of these pseudo-amygdaloids 
and pseudo-porphyiies, which are extremely interesting."* 

This igneous irruption must have been long posterior to 
the uplift of the Malvern syenite, and after the deposit of the 
carboniferous strata. At Shatterford, in the adjacent Wyre 
Forest Coal-field, a basaltic dyke has elevated the coal-beds 
to the surface ; and it may be presumed that the dyke at 
Brock Hill is of the same age with that at Shatterford, though 
not apparently so extensive. 

The materials of the dyke and metamorphic rock are now 

* " The Malvern Hills compared with the Falseozoic Districts of 
Abberley," &c., in Memoirs of Geological Survey, 
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extensively quarried as a road material, and much debris is 
scattered about. As the rocks are thus continually broken 
into, the upper part of the quarry looks like an old ruin; and 
various plants accordingly appear about it, as they often do 
on disturbed ground, in a very rank state. I observed some 
hemlock (Ccmmm rmiculaturn) here, full twelve feet in height; 
and Reseda luteola also grew in profiision. Other rarer 
species located here are Cardamine impatiens, and the Hoary 
Cinquefoil (Potentilla argentea). 

Returning from the dyke to Great Shelsley, the church 
there was examined, under the guidance of the Rev. David 
Melville, the incumbent. It has been judiciously restored and 
renovated; but having been long used to damp and gloom 
under its vast extent of roofing, descending exceedingly low 
over the south aisle, there is an obscurity about the interior, 
which on a winter's day must have rather a chilling effect, 
and require an exciting discourse to dispel. Mr. Melville 
showed our party a drawing of the old interior, where an 
hour-glass appears on the side of the pulpit, — in some cases, 
perhaps, a good monitor to a preacher in no haste to approach 
the final head of his discourse. But it has been stated that 
certain of the old Puritan divines occasionally turned it up 
when the sand had fallen, and indulged in " another glass." 
Some mathematicians in the Club, on looking up at the old 
tower, as yet untouched in its grimness, noticed that the vane 
and weather-cock were " all awry," making a considerable 
angle with the structure, though not a right one : a former 
inhabitant of the place gave the explanation, that the vane had 
been shot at some years ago by an old schoolmaster there, 
who had pierced the cock with a bullet, and thus taken the 
wind out of it ! But why the poor cock had been thus made 
game of, or why allowed still to retain the slantindicular di- 
rection, unless indicative of something out of joint in Great 
Shelsley itself, was not apparent to a looker-on. The font and 
southern doorway of the church appear to be of Norman date; 
and there are the remains of a stone cross in the churchyard, 
the base of which is rather peculiarly shaped. 

Turning towards the river Teme, the opposite wooded 
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heightSj penetrated here and there by dingles, have a bold and 
striking effect; while green pastures, luiuiiant hop-jardsj 
and glowing orchards descending to the I'lver^ and its vocal 
weiPj comljine to form a scene of landscape beauty exciting 
to the spirits when contemplated beneath briglit summer skies. 
We recro&ised the stream at Newman's Bridgej below which 
the musical waters ghtter invitingly to an angler as they dash 
past the w<?ir; and tales of fine grayling tliat had been ont^ 
captured tliere soimded marvellously upon the ears of the 
unpiscatorial, who felt a strong desire to see something more 
than the mere tails of the grayling. 

Little Shelsley, close by the roadside^ was next reached, 
and its small but very interesting church examined^ consiatingf 
simply of nave and chancel. The square squiim-chial pew^, 
resembling a httle chapel surrounded with ancient carved 
sci*eenwork, is a gem in itself, connected as it is with similar 
carving on the screen between the nave and chancel, and the 
great beam of the rood-loft above, all aocient and exquisite 
work dark with time and age. This would make an admir- 
able church interior for any artist who could put the spirit 
and depth of Prout into his pencil ; and should be done before 
some fiiture churchwarden, too anxious to emblazon his alter- 
ative power, comes with plaster, whitewash^ and tinsel^ to 
make a wreck of all the "reverend historie" inspired by worn 
glazed tiles, solemn gravestones, and carved seats^ blackened 
with the still atmosphere of centuries : 

" Churches and cities (which have diseases like men) 
Must have their death, as we have." 

Besides the carved woodwork, there are other objects worthy 
of the antiquary's notice in this church, as the plain Norman 
font, the tiles of curious patterns on the floor, and an uain- 
scribed stone with an incised cross upon it, probably of soma 
priest who formerly ministered here, and evidently of ancient 
date. Within the altar-rails is a tomb of the Walsh family, 
who once owned this parish, rather singularly formed of wood 
— ^it is said heart of oak — with no effigy njjon it, but painted 
coats-of-arms, with many quarterings, are upon the panels. 
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The date is 1696, and an inscription on its rim records that — 
" Sir John WaJsh, Radnorshire, Lord Lieutenant, and Mem- 
ber of Parliament, caused this to be restored." 

As our party left the church, Mr. Joseph Smith, the ten- 
ant of the adjacent fine old manor-house under Lord Ward, 
warmly pressed us to come imder his roof-tree, and partake of 
the old English cheer of ham, beef, and sparkling perry and 
ale, all laid out in readiness to fill up the chinks which the 
toils of scientific observation necessarily make in the wearied 
firame. If the abbot of old who offered a hundred pounds in 
gold for an appetite had been of the present party, he might 
have saved his money, or at any rate profited by the example 
of naturalists, made hungry by toil and travel, yet acting on 
the old approved Greek axiom of leaving-off unsatisfied. It 
was pleasant to look round upon the pictured hall, and note its 
ancient look ere sitting down to the loaded board. Old fami- 
lies had here died out one after the other ; but the spirit of 
hospitality still retained its influence, and clung to the black- 
ened timbers and long corridors of the antique Court. 

After lunch, Mr. Smith conducted us into the Court- 
House gardens, where the back of the old mansion appears 
in its pristine timbered integrity, its gables unaltered, and 
its windows filled with their old diamonded panes.* Formerly 
a moat surrounded the house, with a drawbridge; but the 
last possessor had filled up the front part of the moat and 
taken away the bridge, and the portion next the garden was 
being altered at this time,t and arched over, to get rid of the 

♦ Little Shelsley, or Sbelsley Walsh, was the property of the Walsh 
family, who resided at this *' Court-House." This was the residence of 
Sir Richard Walsh, who, as High-Sheriff of Worcestershire at the 
time, took an active part in the apprehension of the Gunpowder-plot 
conspirators. 

t It used to be said that some old unoccupied rooms in the Court- 
House were haunted by a Lady Lightfoot, who came at night (of course), 
and driylng a ghostly carriage and four fiery horses, with fearful shrieks, 
round these rooms, then drove her team into the moat, and disappeared 
— a whole furnace of steam rising from the water I The filling-up of the 
moat may possibly be connected with this story ; and when the moat 
ceases to pour forth its foetid miasmic vapours, which may really have* 
killed some delicate ''Lady Ughtfoot,** I daresay the carriage-and-four, 

M 
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uncongeiual damp, which our ancestors enjoyed the benefit of 
in rheumatism, ag^es, &c. The gardens are prettily disposed^ 
and watered by a rill from the wooded heights behind them ; 
and yarious little devices tempt its stay in its deyions passage 
to the vale below. In one part a botanical cariosity is fos- 
tered, being a magnificent tree of the AMes Morinda/tL species 
of pine, a native of the Himalaya mountains. It rises like a 
noble colimm to a considerable height without a bough, then, 
widely branching forth, the weight of its crowded leayes 
brings the branches pendent almost to the ground, presenting* 
to the eye a pleasing spectacle of yerdant beauty. This lofty 
fir appeared to exceed 100 feet in height. 

In the Rock Woods at the back of the house a very rare 
plant, considered as British, grows wild — ^the Daphne Meze- 
reum. I haye seen specimens gathered in the wood by Mrs. 
Smith, which are yery dwarf, such as the plant in an indige* 
nous state might be expected to show ; and the tradition here 
is, that the cottagers haye transplanted the Mezereum from 
its wild habitat into their gardens. Certain it is, that more 
than half-a-century ago, Sir James Smith, on Mr. Whitehead's 
authority, reported it from Eastham and Stanford, in this same 
yicinity, and the Rey. E. W. Ingram has stated its present 
continuance in Stanford Park. In the present day, when a 
garden-plant is on the most trivial pretext stated by some bo- 
tanical neophyte to have been found " truly wild" in a place 
perhaps where it has been accidentafly thrown, a wild charac- 
ter of more than half-a-century carries with it an assurance 
not to be resisted. 

On leaving the Court-House at Shelsley Walsh an ad- 
vance was made towards the western bank of the Teme, 
where, according to report, the igneous dyke of Brockhill 
extended itself, though as yet not geologically recorded, and 
some of the residents in the vicinity professed to have seen 
the eruptive rock in the bed of the river when the water was 
low^* but after beating a very dense cover for some time in 

haying^ no place to be stabled in, will cease its nocturnal drive, if it has 
not done so already. 

* The inhabitants of Shelsley and Stanford did really appear to 
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vain, the searcli was abandoned, the dyke, shy as a fox, re- 
maining too deep within its earth. Foiled here by the un- 
broken and almost impervious cover, our party re-leaped the 
hedges that had been scaled, and retreated towards the road. 
But retreats are generally ftdl of misadventures, and just at 
this moment the clouds lowered inauspiciously, and a furious 
scud of rain obliged our party to run in various directions for 
shelter, under ash-trees or high embowering hedges. Only 
just before, the ^' pink-eyed Pimpernel" had been noticed 
with expanded petals ; so that the omen of openjlowers given 
by the Shepherd's Weather-glass (Anagallu arvensis), that 
there shall be no rain on that day, is not to be depended on. 
The feet is, that on a gleamy day, when bursts of simshine 
alternate with fierce but temporary scuds of rain, the Pim- 
pernel has no time to shut up; but it will not expand its 
petals at all on a cloudy or continuously rainy day. But the 
wet clouds soon swept across the scene, the sun again burst 
forth, and the Abberley Hills, brightened by his smile, peered 
forth in freshened beauty at the termination of the renovated 
landscape, crowned by brilliant white cumuloid clouds. Once 
more reassembled, we now took a devious course through 
green pastures and hop-yards,* where the crowded burs hung 

appreciate the structure of the country about them, and were proud of 
their travertine rock at Southstone ; so that I hope my acute friend 
Mr. Symonds ** broke ground" rather too indiscriminately in asserting 
that out of thousands of visitors to Malvern Hills only ** half-a-dozen 
care to know their history ;" and among hundreds of residents, " per- 
haps another half-dozen alone" care to inquire into the former condi- 
tions and associations of their rocks. This is a sharp fling at the un- 
observant, and I trust the *' Old Stones'* thrown by Mr Symonds will 
not only make a hit, but go farther than he at first contemplated I 

* This is a term given in Worcestershire and Herefordshire to 
hop-plantations, though called " gardens" in Kent Hops are the dried 
scales of the catkin of the female cultivated Hop-plant (JStmviua lupu- 
Jus), which is now often seen in hedges and about willow-beds, — ^most 
likely an escape from culture. Though it is stated to have been first 
introduced into England in 1524» yet it may really have been privately 
grown before that time. However, hops began to be generally em- 
ployed as an ingredient for bittering ale and beer in the reign of Henry 
VIII., and, as generally the case with any fresh plan, soon after it be- 
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in elegant festoons, cheering to the eye of the planter ; and 
then, crossing the main road to Stanford, proceeded by a rather 
steep ascent oyer broken Old Red sandstone to the singxdar 
mass of travertine bearing the name of Southstones Rock. 

This consists of an enormous mass of travertine or cal- 
careous tufa, that in the course of ages has been deposited 
by waters constantly flowing from a reservoir deep in the 
gloomy cavities of the concretionary limestones of the Old Red 
sandstone. Gray as some serge-robed eremite, its hoar face 
and indented cavities rise startUngly from amidst the dense 
foliage around it, and surprise the eye like a chalk-cliff rising 
on the margin of the green ocean. The waters of the spring 
above it yet feebly incrust the mosses on their margin with 
calcareous matter; but it is probable that a more powerful 
stream and quicker action must have been in existence in 
ancient times, ere such a mass of travertine as now meets the 
eye could have been accumulated. 

The Rev. E. W. Ingram here offered the aid of his local 
knowledge, and guided our party through the winding cavi- 
ties of the rock, which has been scooped out by pious industry 
in remote times into passages and rooms. The central apart- 
ment has fallen in from a mass of the rock giving way, but 
Mr. Ingram stated that he remembered it entire; and the 
communicating passages on either side, used by the hermits 
who lived here, yet remain. Two monks are stated to have 
been located here in Catholic times fi'om the Abbey of Eves- 
ham, as guardians of the holy spring, then considered to have 
efficient healing influences ; and a pleasant spot for meditation 

gan to be used the City of London petitioned Parliament against hops, 
and in Qneen Elizabeth's time an edict was issned against the use of 
them as a " pernicious weed." Nevertheless, the cultiyation of them 
prospered exceedingly, and they are reconmiended in an old black-letter 
book of that time. The author, Beynolde Scott, complains in his Per- 
file Platform of a Hoppe Garden, that " the Flemmings envy our prac- 
tice herein, who altogither tende their own profite, seeking to imponnde 
us in ignorance, to cramme us with the wares and fruits of their coun- 
trie, and doe anye thing that might put impediment to our cultivating 
the hoppe, discommending our soyle and climate, sending us to Flaun- 
ders for that which we can finde better at home." 
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and quietude the good monks certainly had; — any lover of 
nature would have preferred it to their monotonous cloister. 

*' The hermitage aside the burn 
In shady covert Ijes, 
Frae pride and folly's noisy rounds, 
Fit refuge for the wise ; 
Wha there may study as they list. 
And pleasures taste at wilL"* 

The holy brethren that resided in this solitude were her- 
balists if not botanists ; for two or three rare plants still grow 
on or near the rock, which cannot have been indigenous at 
the place, and are likely enough to have been derived from 
the eremitic garden. One of these, the sweet Cicely {Myrrhis 
odarata), was now gathered here by the Rev. J. H. Thomp- 
son, and it was recorded by Dr. Stokes more than half-a-cen- 
tury ago. The Foetid Hellebore {Hellebarusfcetidys)y which 
on a previous occasion I found upon the rock, is another plant 
of the old simplei^'s pharmacopeia. In the little garden at- 
tached to the cottage on the summit of the rock, are the re- 
mains of a building ascribed to a chapel dedicated to St. John. 
The foundation-stones are of travertine, and evidently old; but 
nothing is now apparent certainly to designate its ecclesiasti- 
cal character. 

The spring of water from which the calcareous deposition 
forming Southstones Rock has been made, still gushes from 
an aperture in the comstone on the rising bank south of the 
little cottage on the rock; and Mr. Ingram stated, that its 
flow was always in the same quantity both winter and sum- 
mer, proving that it must be the outlet of some vast under- 
ground reservoir. The original course of the stream, how- 
ever, must have been over the exposed mass of rock, in the 
form of a cascade ; and the great accumulation of matter 
forced the water to take a lateral direction, the channel of 
which, with banks of travertine on either side, is still very 
evident on the south-east, between the great mass of rock 
and the spring. The present course taken by the water in 
its diminished flow seems to be a modem artificial diversion. 

* Scottish Ballads. 
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The moss that grows in the miming stream still becomes in- 
cmsted with calcareous matter after a time; but so weaklj in 
comparison with the hard and enormous mass of ancient de- 
position^ that it is impossible not to beUeve that at a Tery 
early period the issuing stream of water was much more 
powerM, and deposited its calcareous load in greater abund- 
ance and more rapidly than at present. Doubtless the water 
has become charged with calcareous matter from the strata 
of concretionary limestone in subordination to the Old Bed 
sandstone through which it flows.* From the little garden 
at the top of the rock the disjointed mass that has broken off 
from the other portion covered by the garden is advanta- 
geously seen^ with the dangerous and deep chasm between^ 
which some of the naturalists in our party ventured to leap, 
and back again ; though a slip at the latter leap must have 
proved crashing to the bones, if not fatal to life. 

This travertine deposit is geologically of very recent date, 
and has enclosed within it a multitude of snail-shells, the com- 
mon Helix apparently, and possibly some other species. It 
commenced when the present dry land and order of life 
was established ; but still, as regards human existence, it may 
be of great antiquity, and was probably here long before the 
Celtic tribes established themselves in Britain. I have ob- 
served, that the foundations of the old chui'ches of Eastham 
and Clifton, and perhaps others in the vicinity, have been 

♦ On the Continent, and especiallj in Italy, are many waters heavily 
charged with calcareous tufa. Mr. Weld, in his account of Auvergne, 
Piedmont, and Savoy, says, ** One of the most curious sights of Cler- 
mont is what is vulgarly called the Petrifying Spring, in the Faubourg 
St. Alyre. This is a fountain, which contains so large a proportion of 
carbonate of lime, as to incrust, in a very short time, any object placed 
within it In the course of ages it has formed a bridge of tufa of great 
length and thickness ; and another is in process of formation, which 
grows at the rate of two or three inches annually. The water is col- 
lected in two large tanks, from which it drips into two chambers fur- 
nished with shelves. On these are placed various objects for incrusta- 
tion. Stuffed monkeys, parrots, dogs, cats and birds, were in different 
stages of transition ; some nearly covered by the stony coat, others with 
their fur or hair delicately powdered, wearing a grisly appearance, 
Fruits and the most delicate plants were. undergoing the same process." 
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built of this tufic stone, and Southstones Rock itself must 
have been more extensive formerly than it now is, as I have 
been informed that thousands of tons of the travertine have 
been carted away from it, to make garden-rockeries in various 
places. 

There are besides this some other accumulations of tra* 
vertine on the right bank of the Teme, especially along the 
course of the Spout Brook at Eastham. The water of this 
brook is even now so strongly burdened with calcareous mat- 
ter, that considerable amygdaloidal masses are formed wher- 
ever the sti'eam makes falls or rapids m its course; and these 
are at length carried off, broken by floods, and deposited lower 
down ; so that in some places the banks of the brook are to a 
considerable height made up of this disintegrated tufa. In 
one place, by the side of the romantic brook, that takes a deep 
plunging course among broken ground and underwood, there 
is an old quarry of the travertine extending some distance 
from the stream, and from this quarry it may be traced along 
the brook's coiu*se for more than half a mile. The author of 
JEkistham HUl, a Poem, published in 1796, mentions in his 
notes that a mass of ^^ petiified vegetables of all descriptions" 
was found at this quarry in his time; but he only further 
particularises by saying that ^' the leaves of the oak are dis- 
cernible in many places; so are blades of grass, fern, haw- 
thorn-leaves, prickles, (fee." This was probably an accumu- 
lation of vegetable matter fr^im some flood ; but every thing 
mentioned belongs to the present period of geology. 

Besuming the march with my friends, who, after the 
lamination of Southstones Rock, separated into two parties, I 
shall accompany the Rev. E. W. Ingram, who took us up the 
hill to some higher quarries of the Old Red, where, indeed, the 
stone was white, which caused a gentleman of the party, evi- 
dently new to geologic research, to inquire how Old Red could 
turn white ? He forgot at the moment that every blushing 
cheek must at last become pale, and that there is as little trust 
to be put in the colour of a stone as in that of a face. Many 
a foolish landowner, instead of wisely asking the question of 
some geologist why a stone was black, has learned sadly to 
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hk cost; when too late, that eyerj sootj stam in the ground is 
bj no means indicatiye that coal is stored beneath, though 
the strata may appear almost as black as coal ! This qnany 
is sednded among thick woods on the slope of the hill, where 
the trees grow most yigoronsly, especially oaks ; a clump of 
the latter are of remarkable beuiiy and extraordinary altitude, 
probably the tallest in the country, their estimated height be- 
ing about 120 feet. 

Proceeding by this route, rocky dingles, apparently im- 
penetrable, yainly tempted the eye to explore their shadowy 
depths, where luxuriant ferns, dense brambles, and a labyrinth 
of stems and branches, form a coverture so gloomy, as to give 
rise to the colloquial names here current for these glens, of '^ the 
Devil's Den," "Witchery Hole," "Death's Dingle," &c., some 
of which have been noticed in the popular stories of the late 
Mrs. Sherwood, who was a native of Stanford. Some of these 
ravines, like that of Death's Dingle, have a rapid stream pour- 
ing down them among broken rocks and a dense growth of 
mosses, that gives them a romantic character very different 
to the flat country on the banks of the Severn. In some of 
these secluded spots I have gathered the Monkshood (Aeanitum 
napellvs), where it would seem likely to be indigenous, if any 
where, in this country ; but I can only consider it as an old 
naturalisation. Extricating ourselves at last from these woody 
labyrinths, we came to Stanford church, a building in the 
modem Gothic style ; and from this pleasing altitude looked 
down into the glades of Stanford Park, where its lake and 
old English mansion met the view, with a landscape beyond 
so beautiful and diversified as scarcely to be equalled in any 
cultivated country, rising in terraces from the deep bed of the 
hidden Teme to the blue glacis of the Abberley hills, the 
groves just impressed here and there with the first tinges of 
autumn. 

Before partaking of the hospitalities of Stanford Court, I 
must take the opportunity to mention the interesting glen 
watered by the Sapey Brook from Clifton-on-Teme to Ted- 
stone-de-la-Mere ; because it belongs to the same broken and 
hilly district of Old Red sandstone we have been wandering 
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upon : it has peculiar beauties^ and nourishes many rare and 
interesting plants. The Worcestershire Club explored the 
glen in May 1848 ; and previously with Mr. Allies, as well as 
subsequently with other friends, I have passed many hours of 
rambling in its deep recesses. 

Sapey Brook rises a short distance west of Clifton ; and 
about that place several little watery gullies unite their 
streams, and make a pretty waterfall above Hope Mill. 
Thence by Lower Sapey to Tedstone, the brook takes its 
course through a deep chasm in the Old Red sandstone, con- 
tinually plungmg deeper into the glen as it advances; till at 
the Hoar Stone, in the parish of Tedstone, it is hemmed in 
by lofty rocks and overshadowing trees, forming a scene of 
savage beauty worthy of Wales, and which even the coimtry- 
people call " the Paradise." The brook, as it dashes onward, 
brawling among disjointed slabs of sandstone, shows some 
new feature to charm the observant eye at every turn. 
Blocked up at certain points by a mass of broken slabs, it 
forms a deepish pool ; but generally it spurts merrily on, 
forming scores of little water-breaks, with banks and islets 
shrouded in enormous coltsfoot leaves, or clothed with a thick 
growth of the elegant Water KoTse-toil^JEJquisettim Telmatejd). 
In some spots the red-flowered Polygonum Bistorta, and white 
Sdxifraga granulata appear; in others, especially about the 
artistic broken one-arched bridge at Sapey, the elegant Water- 
avens [Oewm rivale) droops, as well as its near congener, O. 
intermedia; while, trailing along the banks, the Wood- vetch 
( Ticia sylvatica), is most abundant and beautiful. Here only 
in Worcestershire have I observed the Water Ouzel (Cincltis 
aquaticvs) as a dweller in the watery solitude ; for among the 
great sandstone slabs among which the brook patters it may 
prune its brown plumage in safety, but if it ventures to a 
wider stream, it is soon ruthlessly shot down. 

It is Sapey Brook that has been particularly celebrated for 
its connection with the legend of St. Catherine's Mare and 
Colt, and the tracks alleged to have been made by them on the 
slabs in the stream, as mentioned in a former chapter, when 
alluding to Jumper's Hole. The legend is £Eist hastening into 
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forgetfulness, and the old stones of memory have been carried 
off for museums. When investigating the subject with Mr. 
Jabez Allies some years ago^ we found some ^^ capital impres- 
sions of the mare's track" on a stone that was used in a cheese- 
press at a farm-house at Lower Sapey, perhaps with the idea 
that so sacred a stone would convey a blessing to the cheese ; 
but my erudite friend made a purchase of it on the spot^ and 
conveyed it with all its virtues to the Worcester Museum. 
The slabs with the marks upon them are generally found on 
the stones exposed to the degrading influence of the water, 
which seems to wash out the softer particles of argiUaceons 
matter, that filled up a former hollow made by some means 
when the sandstone strata was originally deposited. 

At '^ the Paradise/' a little stream, descending from the 
height above the brook on its eastern side, dashes down among 
mossy stones and broken sandstone fragments in a very inte- 
resting manner; and among the lofty trees growing around 
this deeply-embowered spot a most interesting discovery of the 
rare orchideous plant Epipogium aphyllum^ hitherto unknown 
in Britain, was made in the summer of 1854. Mrs. Anderton 
Smith, while on a visit to her brother-in-law at Tedstone Rec- 
tory, accidentally gathered this plant while wandering near 
the place ; and Mr. Smith himself, some days after, on closely 
searching the spot, found two or three more specimens. I 
was fevoured with one, which I presented to the herbarium of 
the Linnaean Society, London. On the continent the Epipo- 
gium has been only found in sub- Alpine localities, as Dau- 
phiny, &c. Its leafless stem, and the bright yellow and 
purple tints of its corolla, give it an appearance not to be mis- 
taken, if met with in a flowering state. 

Lower down the brook, towards Tedstone, considerable 
cliffe are formed, which get incrusted with travertine from the 
calcareous springs ; and about the "Hoar-Stone," a name given 
to one of these cliffs, the shadowy scene, faintly echoing to the 
water's munnur, offers abundant food for poetical excitement. 
The deposit of calcareous matter here left by the numerous 
springs along the banks of the brook is peculiarly favourable 
for the growth of Orchidue ; and in consequence many species 
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of that tribe are to be met with, which much increases the 
interest of the country to a botanist. When the present Prin- 
cipal of Brasenose College, Oxford (Dr. Cradock), was Rec- 
tor of Tedstone, I had the pleasure of being conducted by 
him, in company with my fiiend, Mr. T. Baxter, of Worcester, 
to some of the most interesting localities in the vicinity ; and 
the following species came imder our notice : — 

Broad-leaved Helleborine {Upipactis latifolid). 

Marsh Helleborine {JEpipactis paluatris), 

Bird's-nest Orchis {Neottia nidtts-avis). 

Dwarf dark-winged Orchis (Orchis ustulata). 

Pyramidal Orchis {Orchis pyramidalis). 

Fragrant conops-like Orchis {Oymnadenia conopsea). 

Lesser butterfly Orchis (ITabenaria bifolid). 

Bee Orchis {Ophrys apifera). 

It is somewhat remarkable for so many of the rarer 
OrchicHcB (besides commoner species) to be growing in prox- 
imity, and the Marsh Helleborine and Pyramidal Orchis 
were excessively abundant. Various other rare plants have 
been gathered on the banks of Sapey Brook, as Green Helle- 
bore {Helleborus viridis), which I received from Mrs. Cra- 
dock, Mentha rotundifolia and viridisy Narcisms hiflorusy 
Convallaria multiflorumy Hesperis matronalis, Aquilegia 
vulgaris and Pulmonaria offidnaliSy all seen or gathered by 
myself. Mr. Westcombe has also indicated to me the local 



In progressing to the brook on the botanical excursion 
above referred to, we pushed down a lateral gully covered 
with the densest underwood that I ever encountered, except 
in one part of Wyre Forest; and I found it difficult to extri- 
cate myself. On regaining my liberty, the lofty banks of 
the brook, waving with the ermine silken tassels of the 
broad-leaved Cotton-grass {Eriophorum latifolium), reflect- 
ing a thousand points of lustre, had a most beautiful eflect. 
I turn from these enchanting haunts with reluctance; they 
are by-paths that lead away from the troubles of life, where 
the charms of nature are enhanced by fancy and the secret 
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spell of legendary lore. As if to add to the interest of this 
charmed ground, an oak with mistletoe upon it gro^v'S in a 
retired part of Tedstone parish^ as the Rev. Dr. Cradock has 
informed me. 

I must now return to close the excursion with the Cluh 
at Stanford Court, where Sir Thomas and Lady Winning- 
ton entertained their guests in the most hospitable and cor- 
dial manner. An array of good things was spread in the 
large dining-room, whose walls are adorned with many 
family portraits ; and nothing could be pleasanter to contem- 
plate. But naturalists, though in their vocation busy as bees, 
like those sensible insects only sip cautiously the viands that 
nature requires; and therefore it is sufficient to say, that on 
this occasion they fully enjoyed themselves, and, in the 
words of the proverb, were " merry and wise." At the close 
of the entertainment. Sir Thomas Winnington expressed the 
pleasure he felt at the presence of the friends around him, 
and the happiness it gave him to see them at Stanford^ and 
proposed as a toast — " Prosperity to the Malvern Naturalists' 
Club." This was responded to by the Rev. F. Dyson, the 
president of the day, who expressed his sense of the high 
character Sir Thomas Winnington held as an English gentle- 
man, and returning thanks on the part of the Club for the 
hospitality accorded them, proposed the healths of Sir Thomas 
and Lady Winnington; which was drunk with due honours. 

The company then adjourned to the library, where ad- 
dresses were delivered on the geology and botany of the dis- 
trict visited by myself and the Rev. J. H. Thompson, which 
have been previously worked out in this chapter ; and a friendly 
geological discussion followed, which being of a temporary 
nature, requires no detail now. The Rev. D. Melville had 
communicated a list of ferns to Mr. Thompson as growing 
about Stanford, in which the local Beech Polypody (P. phe^ 
gopteris) occurred ; but no specimen was shown, and there- 
fore the report requires confirmation. Mr. Haywood stated, 
that he had gathered the Bladder-fern (Cistopteris dentata) 
in the Rock Wood. This is a probable habitat; for in that 
lofty woodland above Little Shelsley a little gurgling brook 
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winds about in several romantic hollows, overspread with 
Mosses and Jungermannise, where step after step the waters 
gush down the hill; pattering over the rocky soil till lost in 
the gloom of the overshadowed ravine. 

As evening drew near, the party left the house for the 
gardens, and repaired to the great Cedar, the pride of Stan- 
ford, which for its age (106 years) probably exceeds any one 
now upon Mount Lebanon itself for size and enormous spread 
of boughs. Its trunk is 17 feet 9 inches in circumference 
at a yard from the ground ; and its arms extend over a space 
of 160 feet in diameter. Here, in the mellow twilight, we 
offered our adieux to the warm-hearted head of the house of 
Winnington under the tree planted by his ancestors; and 
thus terminated a day of most interesting exploration and 
enjoyment. 



EXCURSION XI. 



BUKTBT OP THE VALB OF 8ETEBN FBOM WOBCESTBB TO BEWDLBT, 
WITH PASSING NOTICES OF GEOLOGICAL FACTS ON THE FORMEB EX- 
TENT OF THE SETEBN ESTCABY; AND DE8CBIPTION8 OF SETERAL 
BAMBLES ABOUT HABTLBBUBT COHMON, WYBE FOBEST, AND HAB- 
BEBLEY VALLEY. 



-« Now 



Where shall our dwelling be? Under the brow 

Of some steep mossy hill, where ivy dun 

Would hide us up, although spring leaves were none; 

And where dark yew-trees, as we rustle through, 

Will drop their scarlet berry-cups of dew? 

O, thou would'st joy to live in such a place I" 

Keat8. 

Ages have passed since the salt waters of the Severn estuary 
pressed on into the heart of England; and cut erosively the 
Red Sandstone cliffs of Bridgnorth, still scored with their 
water-marks. Farther hack in the mists of time, a channel 
of the sea extended through Cheshire, and cut off the moim- 
tainous principality from the sister-shores to which it is at 
present joined. The marks of this former channel being 
clearest in the Severn valley, opposite to the wavy ridges of 
Malvern, Sir Roderick Murchison appositely distinguished this 
inlet in his Silurian System by the name of the Malvern Straits. 
The extent of the ancient strait is shown by the terraces 
of boulders and gravel that occur on either side of the Severn ; 
but more especially on the western banks, at a considerable 
height above the present bed of the river, as near Ball's Mill, 
Grimley, Henwick, Bromwich, and other localities. The 
boulders, principally about the size of a fist, though often 
much larger, consist of a great variety of igneous and other 
rocks, all rounded by the action of ttie water, and forming 
beds of several feet in thickness. This " Northern Drift," as 
it has been called, extends a great distance along the eastern 
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frontier of Wales ; and, according to Sir R. Murchison, " is 
proved to have issued £poin the north, not only by its greater 
volume in that direction, but also by the blocks diminishing 
gradually in size as they are traced from north to south."* 
Among this drift, the grinders of elephants and teeth of rhi- 
noceroses have been found, brought down by currents in the 
Marine Period, when the whole Severn valley was covered 
with saline waters that have long since retired. 

An Estuarine Period continued long after elevatory move- 
ments, greatest, perhaps, towards the north, had dried up the 
middle portion of the old sea-channel. But the water was 
now lower ; though the sand and shingle banks, from Stour- 
port to below Kempsey, still mark a former beach-line subject 
to tidal action, that, advancing to or receding from the Se- 
vern, presents at this time prominent terraces on either side 
of the river, leaving a general width of rather less than a mile 
between them. A diagram will show to the eye the lower 
level the river has progi'essively retrograded to. 

Height 70 ft. ^Deposit of Marine Northern Drift. 



Estuarine Sand and Gravel. 




River Deposit 

Level o f Severn. 

CHANGES OF WATER-LEVEL IN THE VALE OF SEVEBN. 

Thus the Marine Period left its monument of piled-up 
boulders behind it ; the Estuarine Period marked its advent 
in banks of sand, small gravel, and broken shells; and the 
river, pouring down at intervals a turbid flood, yet loads the 
vale with debris, and chokes itself with shallows. The in- 
creasing difficulty of navigating its gravelly fords in summer- 
time has caused the formation of a Board of Commissioners, 
who were empowered by Act of Parliament, passed in 1842, 
to form weirs and locks between Worcester and Stourport, 
and deepen the bed of the river below Worcester by dredging. 

* Murohison's Silurian System, 4to, p. 528. 
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This plan has been carried out^ at a great eitpense^ under the 
direction of Messrs. Gubitt and E. L. Williams ; the latter 
being the resident and acting engineer. A canal was first 
proposed for sea-going vessels, as was found necessary long 
since at Gloucester; and seeing that the natural tendency 
of the Severn is to become shallower, its channel in all proba- 
bility will require perpetual dredging to be kept deep enough 
for summer navigation, unless more weirs are erected to 
pound up the waters below Worcester. From Worcester to 
Gloucester a canal, or lateral cuts in connection with portions 
of the river, would present superior accommodation for con- 
stant navigation. 

In glancing at the detritus in the Severn valley, a com- 
paratively recent geological period only is contemplated ; and 
yet, what a lapse of time has occurred, extending ages before 
the first rude tribes landed in Britain. Even a pebble taken 
from the Northern Drift extends to a time beyond all anti- 
quarian knowledge, would in itself form materials for a geolo- 
gical lecture, and opens a wide field for reflection. A French 
poet has thus depicted the origin of a limestone-pebble con- 
taining organic remains, and its progression to a bed of 

gravel: 

*' Bais'd from deposits of the Hying world. 
By ruin's self *twas into being hurl'd; 
To shape its form, cemented bj the tide, 
What races fell, what generations died! 
How long the sea upon its substance press'd. 
How oft the waves have roll'd it in their breast! 
Of old, descending from his steepj bed. 
The ocean left it on the mountain's head; 
Again the tempest to the ocean bore. 
And ocean once more threw it on the shore, 
Change still succeeding change; thus worn by age. 
It stood the billow's roar, the ocean's rage, — 
0£&pring of time, of sea, of air, and land. 
Wreck of past systems onunbled into sand."* 

The Estaary Period seems to have lingered on into Saxon 
times, when seak occasionally strayed up the Severn; for, as 
Professor Buckman has well observed, ''the present or river 
* De Lille's L*Homme des Champs; translated. 
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conditions [of the valley], like the previous ones, have only- 
been gradually arrived at,"* ITie present river only marks 
the direction of the ancient strait for a portion of its course up 
into Shropshire, where the Welch waters join it ; but it is the 
great drain downward from that quarter, along the old val- 
ley of the strait, which remained when the northern portion 
became cut off by the presumed gradual elevation of the 
country. 

Banks of sand, filled with broken fragments of shells,t 
and marshy fiats, with saline springs in various places, show 
how lately the estuarine condition maintained its hold, and 
how slowly the tidal infiuence retii»ed. Lower down the 
course of the Severn the same causes are in action ; sand ac- 
cumulates, fiats are formed, and land is wrested from the 
shallow beach. So it was in the Severn valley, where ver- 
dant meadows now stretch in the landscape ; and saline plants 
still grow where drainage has not efiectually ousted them, as 
on Defford Common, and the Welland and Longdon Marshes. 
The Wild Celery (Apium ffraveolens) is common throughout 
the Lias district in the southern part of the county, and even 
grows at Cotheridge, west of Worcester^ while Erodiv/m 
maritimum has been found at Habberley, north of Kidder- 
minster. 

The salt-water Droitwich Canal, that receives the waste 
brine from the springs and works into its waters, and joins 
the Severn above Bevereye, presents, however, many littoral 
plants on its banks, growing in great profusion and luxu- 
riance, affording a curious point for discussion. These marine 
plants have but recently appeared; and a question arises, 
whether or not their seeds may have been accidentally 
brought up by barges trading from Droitwich to Bristol. 

♦ Buckman's Ancient Straits of Malvern, 8vo, p. 22; where the sub- 
ject is ablj discussed in detail. 

t The sand-pit at Northwick near Worcester, abounds with frag- 
ments of broken-up shells, in almost as great quantities as I have seen 
near Weston-super-Mare, and on the sands at Tenby. At particular 
points the action of the waves there has broken up the shells into 
countless fragments; and this appears to have been the case at North- 
wick. 
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Having once vegetated, the condition of a salt-water marsh 
maintains their existence. But Professor Buckman, whose 
attention was called to the subject, thought it probable that, 
as a strait of the sea once extended up the valley of the 
Severn, the seeds of these plants had remained there ever 
since that time ; and when the briny canal caused a partial 
restoration of the original circumstances under which they 
grew, they again germinated and extended themselves. 

The following salt-marsh or quasi-marine plants have been 
found growing either on the banks of the Droitwich Canal, or 
in the valley of the Severn, between Bewdley and the mouth 
of the Avon at Tewkesbury.* 

Scirpus maritimus — Salt-marsh Club-rush. On the side 
of the Salwarp river, near Salwarp, and abundantly in Long- 
don Mai*shes. 

Gastridium lendigerum — Awned Nit-grass. At the base 
of Sam Hill, Bushley, near Tewkesbury. 

Poa distans — Reflexed Meadow-grass. This flourishes 
principally near the sea : Droitwich Canal plentifully. 

THticum juriceum — Rushy Sea Wheat-grass. Side of the 
Droitwich Canal. — Professor Buckman. 

Lepidium latifolium — Broad-leaved Pepperwort. On the 
banks of the Salwarp at Droitwich, just where the railway to 
Stoke crosses the river. Discovered by the Rev. J. H. Thomp- 
son, who pointed out a large patch of the plant to me there 
in 1852. 

i. ruderale — Narrow-leaved Pepperwort. This is quite 
a sea-shore plant: Droitwich Canal, and near St. Peter's, 
among salt-rubbish, most abundantly. 

Erodium inaritimum — Sea Cranesbill. On banks and 
rocks about Hartlebury Common, Habberley Valley, and 
Trimpley Green, near Kidderminster. 

Hosa spinosissima — Burnet Rose. On sandy soil about 
Kidderminster. General upon the coast. 

Apium graveolens — ^Wild Celery. Fringing the Droit- 
wich Canal profusely throughout its course. 

* Where no other authority appears, the plant has been gathered 
by myself. 
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JBupleu7*um tenuissimum — Narrow-leaved Hare's-ear. 
Near Worcester and on Welland Common. 

CEnanthe pimpinelloides — Callous-fruited Water-drop- 
wort. In meadows at Powick, near Worcester, most abund- 
antly; also in a pasture close to Cruckbarrow Hill. Not 
observed hitherto north of Worcester. 

(E. Lachenalii — Lachenal's Parsley Water-dropwort. 
On Defford Common, and in Welland and Longdon Marshes, 
This is quite a general sea-coast plant. 

Smyrnium Olmatrum — Smallage. Base of the marl-cliff 
at the Mythe, above Tewkesbury. Also plentifully at Hill 
Croome, as recorded by Dr. T. Nash, in Hkt, Worcest. 

Ghuos maritima — Saltwort. This pretty little plant 
abounds in several spots by the side of the Droitwich Canal, 
where water leaks ii*om it. 

Samolvs Valerandi — Saltmarsh Brookweed. Near Def- 
ford and Fladbury-on-the-Avon. 

Atriplex rosea — Spreading-fruited Sea Orache. By the 
side of the Droitwich Canal plentiful. 

Polygonum JRoberti — Robert's Knot-grass. On a little 
green in a lane near St. Peter's, Droitwich. This is closely 
allied to the sea-side Knot-grass (P. Tnaritimum), 

Pumex maritimvs — Sea Dock. By the side of the Severn 
near Worcester ; and in Longdon Marshes. 

Spergularia marina — Sea-side Sandwort. On the side of 
the Droitwich Canal in many places. A doubt attaches to this 
plant, whether it be the true marina, or only a fattened S. 
rubra, grown rank upon the briny pabulum. Mr. Babington, 
of Cambridge, to whom I sent specimens, thought it exactly 
intermediate between 8. rubra and 8, marina. 

As remarked by my friend Professor Buckman, though 
all the plants in the above list may not be perfectly marine, 
yet they are such " as generally elect to grow by the sea- 
side; hence their prevalence in the district under review 
affords good evidence that marine conditions once prevailed 
along the greater part of the Severn, and that the marine waters 
were far wider than the reach of even the floods of our day."* 
* Buckman's Ancient Straits of Malvern, p. 15. 
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Most of the plants in the above list were noticed by the 
Worcestershire Naturalists' Club, when they met at Droit- 
wich in August 1854, so it may be well to mention the route 
they took. On leaving the Droitwich station, the muddy 
bank of the river Salwarp, just under the railway-embank- 
ment^ was visited, and the Broad-leaved Pepperwort found, 
at a spot where the river, loaded with garbage, slowly emerges 
from among the sooty chimneys of murky Droitwich, stained 
and dii'ty as any mendicant stealing in some foggy morning 
from the filthy purlieus of a great but dismal city. Thence 
prog^-ess was made to the steep ascent of Dodderhill,* where 
seveml plants of note attracted attention, as the Stone Parsley 
(Petroselinum segetum), and the very pretty Geranium py- 
renai^mm. In the churchyard the rather rare Humex jmlcher 
was found, a plant that luxuriates more generally in maritime 
situations. A single specimen of Henbane {Hyoscyamiis 
ntger) was also noticed ; and a resident of the vicinity stated, 
that a few years since a considerable quantity had suddenly 
appeared there, but had disappeared the following year. The 
Henbane is, indeed, one of those noisome though " domestic 
plants" that rejoices in vicious influences ; and though unin- 
vited, will intrude at times even among sweet flowers 5 sym- 
bolical of the noxious calumnies that too often rise up hide- 
ously to embitter the sweets of life's garden. Some of the 
largest and most branching plants of Henbane that I ever 
saw, had sprung up as weeds in the beautiful gardens of 
Wellcombe, near Stratford-on-Avon. From the crest of Dod- 
derhill, on whose declivity was anciently a vineyard, the old 
grimy borough of Wich, with all its smoking chimneys and 
ugly buildings, is looked into and down upon — certainly not 
an inviting sight \ but when it is considered that before the 
Koman times, as well as under the Roman domination, and 

* It has been thought that Dodo, a mighty man in Saxon times, 
gare his name to this hill; or a botanist might fancy that Dodder was 
cominon there : but in the north " the Dodd" is a term commonly given 
to a hill, and so was probably in olden times applied here. There is a 
" Dod Oak" at Shrawley in Worcestershire, which is, I suppose, the 
oak^on-the-hiU. 
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ever since, salt, that prime article of man's necessity, has been 
made at Droitwich, from an inexhaustible magazine of natural 
brine,* stronger here than at any other place in the world, the 
inquisitive eye pores again with excited curiosity over that 
murky steaming hollow, that sends forth so many cakes of 
pure fine-grained sparkling salt into the remotest comers of 
the earth. Turning from this dingy scene westward, a splendid 
and diversified landscape extends to the far horizon, which is 
marked by the basaltic ridges of the Clee Hills in Shropshire, 
and the nearer Abberleys. 

Prom Dodderhill, the banks of the Droitwich Canal were, 
on this occasion, traced in the direction of Salwarp; but a 
heavy storm of rain soon made the naturalists scatter before 
its fury to the friendly shelter of a clump of elms, where they 

* The section at Droitwich to the strong brine from which the salt 
is made, is thus giyen by Sir Charles Hastings, in his account of the 
Salt Springs of Worcestershire (^Ancdyst^ i. p. 341). " First a stratum of 
mould, 3 feet; then red marl, 40 feet, which abounds with water of a 
brackish nature; after that a stratum of marl, 130 feet In this marl 
there are no springs ; it is quite dry, but penetrated with perpendicular 
veins of gypsuuL Then we come to the strong brine, which rushes up 
to the sui^ace as soon as it is bored into.*' This brine is ten feet deep, 
and the rock-salt is under this river o^ brine. The native brine is 
beautifully transparent, and contains 26 per cent of pure salt; while 
ordinary sea-water contains only about two per cent of common salt. 
The salt-works are immersed in steam from the boiling pans of brine, 
into which the water is pumped up by a steam-engine, and the brine 
kept at a temperature from 160 to 175 degrees, until crystallisation is 
effected. The best salt is then shovelled out into moulds, and subjected 
to a drying process on kilns, whence it is taken out for the market. 
When examining the process of salt-manufacture at the Wich, I saw 
many pale-looking women and girls hurrying about engaged in mould- 
ing the salt; and half-naked and bosomless, they might at night have 
been easily imagined to belong to the ghostly world. The fumes of the 
brine I understood were very beneficial to glandular swellings, and re- 
duce even the breast itself to flatness. A man and his wife take charge 
of a pan of brine to themselves, and are paid according to the quantity 
of salt the pan produces, so much per ton. This involves occasional 
attention all night; so that it is hot unhealthy work. A woman told 
me, that any man coming to the works for employment from a distance 
was generally soon taken off; but the women bore up in health much 
better, and did not mind it. 
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passed some time in quiet contemplation till tlie sun again 
brightened the scene. Various pleasing views present them- 
selves in strolling by the canal-side, as the canal and the river 
approach to or recede from each other, — one especially, in 
a deep hollow, with the timbered manor-house of an extinct 
branch of the Talbots on one side, and Salwarp Church on 
the other, a lofty arched bridge uniting the gloomy ravine, 
has quite an artistic effect. The canal here is formed in a 
very deep cutting that now intervenes between the old manor- 
house and the church, and, at night, the quiet solemnity of 
the scene, rendered overpoweringly gloomy by dense frond- 
age, is likely enough to a£Pect the timid or imaginative. In- 
deed, " the story goes," among the gossips of the village, — 
(probably a modem variation of an old legend), — that the 
canal, having in its progress here caused a portion of the old 
mansion to be taken down, the ghost of the former owner of 
the place, disturbed and displeased at this act of mutilation, 
appears at times, as if taking wrathfrd cognisance of the mat- 
ter; and, it is said, may be seen on dark nights to glide 
down the embankment from the house, with deprecatory 
aspect, and then plunge into the waters below. Brindley 
formed the Droitwich Canal in the latter part of the last 
century; and as engineers are more likely to dispel than to 
raise a ghost, I suspect that Brindley is guiltless in the mat- 
ter, and that the ghost had been in the habit of taking nightly 
walks before his time. The gloomy dingle is, however, the 
shortest cut to the churchyard; so, of course, any one in haste 
to get thither must take a plunge in that direction, wading 
through the canal if surprised by cock-crow. 

On the precipitous bank, at this spot, the Black Mullein 
( Verhascvim nigrum) grows very fine. Salwarp being now 
reached, the Club here accepted the invitation of the Rev. 
W. W. Douglas to lunch at the rectory-house, and the con- 
templation of the church and rectory-gardens offered a pleas- 
ing digression from scientific studies. The church of Salwarp, 
with its old gray tower and dark companion yew-tree, though 
seated on a gentle eminence, is yet so embowered in verdure 
as scarcely to be seen at a little distance; stillness and seclu- 
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sion surround it, and a " dim religious light," that is not in- 
debted to storied panes, scarcely reveals its transition Norman 
arches and high-timbered roof. The interior of the church, 
wrapt in shadow, seems to invite solemn meditation; and 
though it has been repaired and restored, yet no meretricious 
painting and gilding is destructive to sober quiet antiquity ; 
but all is in proper keeping, toned down to a gravity becom- 
ing the place. In the north aisle is a very singular cruci- 
form depression in the wall, marking the place of a former 
rood; and also, a chapel with a stone niche, where probably 
a lamp burned before the Reformation in honour of some 
saint ; for Mr. T. Baxter has informed me that he had met 
with an old Latin will, in which a piece of land in Salwarp 
parish had been assigned for such an expenditure. A mural 
tomb in the chancel, of the date of 1618, commemorates 
Thomas and Magdalene Talbot, who formerly resided at the 
manor-house, — a branch of the noble Talbots now extinct. 
Vested in armour, the knight kneels opposite to his stately 
wife, who has a square head-dress on ; and beneath them a 
boy and two girls are kneeling. An old rusty helm hangs 
close by upon the wall. 

In the rectory-garden, the ruined bole of what must have 
once been a most magnificent elm yet exists; the girth of 
which, at a yard from the ground, measures nearly 26 feet. 
It is now quite dead, but Mr. Douglas stated that its last 
living bough only expired the preceding year. Thus time 
and change work on every thing. It must have been a very 
old frondal inhabitant of the soil. 

From Salwarp, the Club kept on along the course of the 
canal, whose tranquil surface reflected the grand cimiuloid 
clouds that towered in the heavens in proud array after the 
late storm. In places, however, its surface was covered to 
such an extent with the green crumpled riband-like JSnterO" 
morpha intestinalis, lengthened out in the most curious man- 
ner, as almost to impede navigation. Near the old timbered 
structure of Porter's Mill, a great quantity of Spotted Medick 
{Medicago maculatd) has established itself of late years ; and 
the scenery here, as the Salwarp approaches the Severn^ be- 
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comes pretty and exdtmg. On the verge of a pool at Haw- 
ford is quite a grove of Th^ha an^ugtifoUa, where I have 
gathered many anomalous doable and triple conjoined speci- 
mens. 

I shall now proceed through the pretty old-fashioned 
Tillage of Ombresley, on the way to Hartlebuiy, Kidder- 
minster, and Bewdley ; at which latter place the Worcester- 
shire Club met, in August 1854, to explore the shady re- 
cesses of Wyre Forest. 

The naturalist has often to remark the changes that are 
continually altering the aspect of the country; and this is 
very noticeable about Ombresley, whose old church is gone, 
and a new one, with perfect spire, has taken its place, — ^the 
tradition connected with the former shortened spire forgotten.* 
Close to Ombresley, the extensive flat of Oldfield Common 
formerly extended, embracing many little boggy spots within 
its borders, and covered with plantations of sweet chestnut- 
trees, where troops of squirrels abounded in the autumn. 
But the chestnuts have been long cut down, and the enclosed 
common now waves with luxuriant crops of com. Even the 
little plot on which the famed " Mitre Oak" stands is at last 
separated from the road. This oak, with its swollen base and 
stiff stag's horns, rising from among a scanty mass of foliage 
about three miles from Ombresley, was well known to all 
travellers on the Kidderminster road. Many oaks are larger, 
but few, perhaps, more engrafted on the memory of Worces- 
tershire travellers as a familiar object ; and its contiguity to 
the bishop's property had invested it with the dignity of the 
mitre. Some years ago it was set on fire by gipsies, and its 
interior much charred. Its bole near the base measures 

♦ In a volume of local poetry, entitled Snap-Daniel, &c., by James 
Hatton of Ombresley (1831), who, in his preface, states himself to be 
the youngest of eighteen children, the cognomen of "Snap-Daniel" is 
said to have been given to a man who deserted his wife, and was 
absent from Ombresley for several years. " One remarkably windy- 
night," says the bard, " the weathercock of the old spire was blown 
off, and he came home. The tale went, that the fugitive kicked it off ; 
and from that time he went by the name of Snap-DanieL" With such 
silly materials are village-tales often composed. 
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more than twenty-four feet in circumference. This oak is in 
its last or decaying" stage, and must be more than five hun- 
dred years old. In the majesty of old age the oak surpasses 
all other British trees as a pictorial object: its riven trunk 
and mighty arms stand grandly against the stormy sky, 
though despoiled by the tempest, and its forked summit, 
bleached and grey, yet defies the warring elements. Such a 
tree, in the estimation of the lover of landscape-scenery, may 
be well considered an "ancient inend;" and Mason, the 
author of CaractactiSj says that he held " nothing more dear." 
Taking the road to Stourport, a distance of about two 
miles brings Hartlebury Common into view 5 a bare expanse 
of sandy ground that seems but recently to have escaped 
from the dominion of the sea. Sand-hills and hollows ap- 
pear variously dispersed upon this common, and in some 
parts of it spots appear just as if left by the tide upon the 
sea-shore ; and here, no doubt, the estuary of the Severn 
anciently extended. Where the sandy ground rises to the 
terrace-like ridge on the eastern side, it is covered with white 
wiry Eeindeer lichen, interspersed with dense brittle masses 
of the sad, brown, and dark-looking Comicularia; and quan- 
tities of the white woolly Moss (Trxchostomum lanuginosum) 
presents itself, giving, in conjunction with the dense masses of 
heather, or Ling (Calluna vulgaris) that cover the glacis and 
top of the sandy ridge, quite a sub-alpine aspect to the scene. 
In the deep-worn ravine ascending to the ridge of the com- 
mon, Lycopodium clavatum grows very luxiiriantly; while in 
several marshy hollows below, the humble creeping L. inun- 
datum is most abundant. The larger Club-moss grows plen- 
tifiiUy also among the dense masses of heather that cover the 
table-top of the sand-ridge, as well as great quantities of the 
small Cudweed (Mliago minima^ but singularly dilated and 
branched. The Alpine Club-moss (Lycopodium Alpinum), 
was once gathered here by the Rev. Churchill Babington, 
which seems sm'prising; but a lady of Stoui'port possesses a 
specimen of the plant gathered at the same time with Mr. 
Babington. This heath offers one of the pleasantest places 
for botanical rambling in Worcestershire, and is very fertile 
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in Carices and bog-plants. The great bog on the northern 
side of the heath presents a beautiM appearance in early 
summer, with the flossy tassels of the Cotton-grass {Erio^ 
phorum)y white as the driven snow; while later, when the 
pink bells of the JErica tetralix appear, and various ferns 
have unrolled their fronds, the scene is still more beautiful. 
The Marsh- violet {Viola palugtris), Thyme-leaved Plax-seed 
(JRadiola Millegrand), Sundew {Drosera rotundifolia)^ and 
many other delicate floral gems, may here be gathered. 

A large, but shallow, marshy pool, not far from the bog, 
is almost entirely overgrown with a dense matted mass of the 
Bog-bean {Menyanthes trifoliata), whose exquisitely beauti- 
ful fringed flowers make a lovely appearance in the month of 
May. When here, on a botanicsd ramble, I once found a man 
at the spot who had fllled a sack with bundles of the Meny^ 
anthes, neatly tied up together, and had walked all the way 
from Dudley purposely to gather it. He told me that he 
should sell the plant at Sd. a bundle, and that there was a 
good demand for it in his vicinity. He said, that for pains 
in the back, or any thing afiecting the kidneys or bladder, it 
was a most excellent remedy. For this purpose, the herb was 
scalded, or boiled in water, and the decoction drank three 
times a day. The leaves are intensely bitter, as I found upon 
tasting them; and having at this time a rheumatic pain in 
my back, I chewed about half-a-dozen of the leaves, and 
swallowed the juice. The next day, the pain in my back 
was almost gone. 

Other marshy holes are scattered over the common, shel- 
tering mosses and aquatic plants, and neglected gravel-pits 
add to the waste and desert-look of the scene around, which 
is truly desolate when shrouded in fog. The botanist, never- 
theless, delights to examine such wilderness localities, and 
the bare sand nourishes plants growing very rarely elsewhere. 
Such is the little cruciform Teesdalia nudwaulisj plentiftd 
here in spring, and the Hypochjeris glabra, that revels in 
the glaring sunshine of summer. 

At the north-east of the common red sandstone clifis set 
on in force, hemming in the course of the Stour to Kidder- 
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minster; and a deep hollow, called "Jenny's Hole," has a 
very pretty look in the autumnal season, when the red rocks 
flame with brilliant Golden-rods and dense clusters of flower* 
ing- Grorse, diversified with the deep purple of the bells of 
Erica dnerea, and the vinaceous blossoms of Betony. 

At the southern end of Hartlebury Common a sandy 
lane leads to Lincomb, where is now a lock and weir on the 
Severn. I noticed, in 1849, that where the ground had been 
disturbed, and the soil thrown upon the banks of the river 
and new cut, an excessive quantity of Carda/rmne impa- 
tiens had sprung up all about, as well as some quantity of 
Soapwort {Sapofharia officinalis). The latter keeps con- 
tinually spreading along the river-side, and thus has every 
appearance of being really indigenous at the spot; 

The eastern side of the Severn is here formed by precipi- 
tous sandstone cliffs about 80 feet high, now covered at their 
summits with copse-wood ; but in several places high up are 
remarkable hollows and water-marks, which are evidences of 
ancient watery action, as no modem rise of water could have 
reached so high by at least thirty feet. 

On the western side of the river, about a mile below 
Stourport, is Redstone Cliff, bathed by the water, and, ex- 
cept on its most precipitous face, covered with wood. Here 
was, in the olden time, a celebrated hermitage, with chapel 
and rooms excavated out of the rock, which still remain, with 
some alterations and brickwork additions, as the rock is even 
yet inhabited by two or three poor families. The situation 
must have been solitary and quiet enough for any one seek- 
ing refuge from the world's turmoils; but at present the sight 
of children, and clothes hung out to dry, takes off any roman- 
tic feeling a wanderer might bo inclined to entertain. The 
old entrance, with pointed arch above, and various niches for 
light, is yet observable. Layamon is said to have written his 
Brut, or Chronicle of Britain, here, about the time of King 
John. I presume the Chronicle was stained with midnight 
oil, for the interior of the hermitage is very dark for writing. 
I noticed a rare plant upon the rock when examining about 
— ^the dark-flowered Oeranium phceuniy — which possibly may 
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have been a descendant from the garden the hermits had here ; 
the white Saxifrage {Saxifraga granulata) also adorned the 
precipice^ and may have done so even before the time of the 
hermits. It is remarkable that in mediaeval times the country 
bordering on the Severn in this vicinity appears to have been 
parcelled out among hermits, for their caves and chapels re- 
mam in proof of it to the present time, so that this must have 
been considered quite a holy district. 

Besides Redstone, just mentioned, there was Blackstone 
Hermitage, below Bewdley ; and at Drakelow, near Cookley 
Wood, is a sandstone ridge, excavated and inhabited, that 
still bears the name of " Hollyaustin," corrupted, there can 
be no doubt, from holy Austin, or Augustine, a hermit that 
once resided there. Then there is a cave in " the Devil's 
SpittlefuU,"* on Blackstone Farm, in the Foreign of Kid- 
derminster; and there was a hermit's cell, as I shall pre- 

* In Catholic times, every abbey or priory had some legend or 
wonder connected with it, to incite the attention of pilgrims to these 
holy places; and the anchorets, though removed from the busy world, 
and " prayer all their business," yet liked to be sought out, and had 
leisure to do a little business in the legendary way, and especially con- 
trived to have a good tale anent their own cells. As the greatest sin- 
ner may make the greatest saint, so the fiend's own soil may be made 
holy by consecration, as the hermit of the " Devil's SpittlefuU" made 
evident. According to his legend, as a cobbler was returning home 
one night, with a pair of old worn shoes to mend, he was met by an old 
gentleman carrying a spadeful of soil, who inquired how far it was to 
Bewdley, as, on account of its godliness, he was going to drown it by 
damming up the Severn with the soil he was carrying. The cobbler 
replied, that it was so far off that he had worn out the pair of shoes he 
was carrying in walking from it ; whereupon the old man threw down 
his load, and declared he would carry it no further. This " spittlefull" 
is, in reality, an isolated sandstone rock standing in a basin of sandy 
soil, and at its base is about 291 yards in circumference. The lengdi 
ftt the summit is 67 yards, with an average width of three yards ; and it 
13 about 40 feet in height It is bare at the summit, and has a small 
cavern at the south-west end. As a geological monument it merits at- 
tention, for it marks the period when the waves of the Malvern strait 
surrounded the rock, and formed little bays among the sandy strata, 
as is shown in the neighbouring Habberley Valley, where is another 
washed and eroded rock. The Spittlefull is now planted with firs and 
beeches. 
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sently show, at the old Sorb-tree in the forest of Wyre. Mr. 
Noak, I believe, mentions one as being at Hartlebury; and 
possibly, others may yet be traced on the banks of the Stour. 

Keeping along Severn side, and passing Stourport and its 
iron bridge, which I leave to the topographer proper, the 
base of Stagbury, or Hagbury Hill, is reached, which, 
formed of the same conglomerate so prominent in the Abber- 
ley ridge, separates the New Red sandstone from the Wyre 
Forest Coal-field, which is now entered upon. A short dis- 
tance above this point coal has been foimd close to the liver, 
at the depth of 62 yards, but the works were not continued. 

Still farther up , the stream, . after passing Blackstone, 
Ribbesford Hall appears, about three-quarters of a mile from 
Bewdley, in a pleasant situation by the river, and embosomed 
in trees.: On the lawn in front of this mansion stood till 
lately, in its integrity, a magnificent oak, with wide-spread- 
ing arms of great beauty, whose measurement, taken in 1833, 
was thirty-three feet in circumference close to the gi'ound, 
and twenty feet in girth at five feet fi*om the base. A por- 
trait of it is given in the Analyst for September 1834, where 
the writer, who estimates its age at nine hundred years [too 
much, in my judgment], says, " we trust this venerable tree 
will long stand as a monument to the memory of the Winning- 
tons and Ingrams of our county." It was, however, nearly 
ruined* in the terrible. storm and hurricane that burst upon 
Bewdley in the evening of July 6, 1845, the effects of which I 
shall detail, as of comparatively rare occurrence in this coun- 
try in regard to the number of trees blown down or despoiled. 

Between seven and eight o'clock on Sunday evening, 
July 6th, a thunder-storm commenced, with a copious down- 
pouring of rain, splendid lightning, and loud thunder, the 
movements of the clouds making a sublime spectacle. This 
I witnessed at Worcester, but the momentum of the storm 
was more to the north, and was powerftdly felt in the vicinity 
of Bewdley, accompanied by a hurricane that committed un- 
precedented destruction in the orchards and woodlands near 
that town. The hurricane appears to have taken its rise near 
* The trunk remained for some time, until it fell, and was removed. 
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Knightsford's Bridge^ nine nules west of Worcester, where, 
in a small copse, I afterwards saw several trees singularly 
twisted, and others with their trunks wrenched off, as if bj a 
whirlwind. From this point, the line of the storm advanced 
northward, with a slight inclination to the east, and increas- 
ing in width till it reached Ribbesford and Bewdley, where 
its utmost fiuy was spent. Here its devastation was plainly 
marked in a track averaging half-a-mile in breadth, and two 
and-a-half miles in length; that is to say, about one mile 
along the borough of Bewdley itself, and a mile and a half 
along the lordship of Ribbesford. A correspondent of tiie 
Worcestershire Chronicle, ^' from the writer's own observa- 
tion," has given the following summary of the trees destroyed 
and injured within the bounds of the borough of Bewdley and 
lordship of Ribbesford by this desolating hurricane : 

TftBBS BLOWN UP BY THE ROOTS, OR BROKE OFF IN THE 

TRUNK, AT Bewdley and Ribbesford, by the Hur- 
ricane OF July 6, 1846. 

In Bewdley. 

Apple-trees 367 

Pear-trees 123 

Cherry, Plum, and other fruit-trees .... 259 

Oaks 164 

Aih, Elm, and other trees . • . . . . 84 

997 
In Ribhesford. 

Apple-trees 61 

Pear-trees 7 

Cherry and Plum-trees, &c 12 

Oaks 146 

Ash, Elm, and other trees 81 

307 

1304 
Fruit and other trees blown down in the parish of 
Dowles, adjoining Bewdley, northward, and in 
fields on the'banks of the Seyem opposite Dowles . 379 

Total of trees destroyed . . .1683 
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Besides this great number of totallj-destroyed trees^ no 
less than 515 within the limits of Bewdlej^ and 795 in Bib- 
besford, were seriously injured, by their principal boughs be- 
ing broken off, and thus reduced nearly to bare poles. The 
effects produced by this remarkable hurricane long remained 
visible in the neighbourhood. 

On the glebe land of Ribbesford, in a hedge towards 
Heightington, and about a mile and a half &om Bibbesford 
Hall, a botanical curiosity long existed, called '^ the Yew-in- 
the-Oak," and which is thus distinguished by name in the 
Ordnance Map. This was a hollow pollard-oak, that mea- 
sured seventeen feet in circumference near the ground, form- 
ing a hollow cylinder, which was filled up with the body of a 
yew-tree to the height of about eight feet, where it branched 
off, the foliage of the yew and oak intermingling in a singular 
manner. A yew-berry must have been dropt by some bird 
on the swollen-out top of the oak, and there vegetating, its 
roots progressed to the ground; thus filling up its prison- 
house, and the original roots becoming in time the trunk of 
the yew. I judged the yew to be about 200 years old when 
I saw it in 1835, at which time it had burst the side of the 
oak, and was coming forth for an independent existence, be- 
ing about seven feet in girth. The hurricane before men- 
tioned unfortunately upset this sportive production of nature. 
I have sometimes seen seedling-yews and oaks upon willows, 
but not of any large size ; but on the bank of a brook near 
Powick I once observed a Buckthorn (JRhamnus catharti- 
eui) that had taken possession of a pollard-willow, and 
mounted on its top, spread about in aU directions most luxu- 
riantly, as if the old massy bole was the actual originator of 
its spoke-like boughs, not a single living sprig of the willow 
being apparent. In this case, the roots of the Buckthorn 
must have reached the soil within the trunk of the willow, 
and so continued to flourish, even after all vitality had de- 
parted from the willow itself. 

From Ribbesford is an easy walk to the thick sylvan soli- 
tudes of the Forest of Wyre, an extensive track of woodland, 
many miles in compass, lliat advances beyond Dowles Brook 
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into Shropshire^ though the most considerahle part is in Wor- 
cestershii-e. Drayton calls it " stately Wyre," though if this 
was in reference to its fine timher-trees^ that stateliness has 
long departed^ for it is now nothing but a great nurserj for 
oak-poles and underwood^ cut at particular periods^ and 
scarcely a forest-tree of any remarkable size exists within 
its confines.* Still it is pleasant ground for a naturalist to 
explore ; varied by deep dingles, boggy dechvities, and brooks 
hidden beneath masses of fohage ; pleasant it is to rest be- 
neath its waving oaks or mountain-ashes when the summer 
air is musical with buzzing wings; and its spreading green 
investiture, dotted here and there with a black indigenous 
yew-ti'ee, gives a wild feature to the country through which 
the Severn flows above Bewdley, very different to its course 
through the flat meadows in the southern part of the county. 

* Oak, chiefly Quercus intermedia^ constitutes the great mass of 
Wyre Forest, with but little variation in Pyrus aucuparia (Mountain- 
ash), and the common SerWce (P. torminalis). But in the bordering 
coppices there is a considerable sprinkling of Lime in two forms, Tilia 
parvifolia and T, Europaa, These two forms appear to be varieties of 
each other, for I have often met with trees referable with difficulty to 
either, and the small-leaved lime, when pollarded, produces foliage un- 
distinguishable from T, Europaa. The T, grandifoliaj however, which 
occurs sparingly in several spots, and is doubtless naturalised, seems 
quite distinct from the other forms, and has a peculiar character. Its 
leaves, though not, as the name implies, always peculiarly large, are 
very downy beneath, the ribs densely serrated, and the serratures 
hairy. The young shoots, too, are always closely hairy. 

The Lime, when left to itself, with plenty of room to expand, is 
one of the most graceful of forest-trees, its frondage feathering to the 
ground, and surrounding it on all sides. Even in Shrawley Wood I 
have observed old lime-trees which presented a curious appearance, 
the old extending roots of the central progenitor having shot out a 
young progeny, which were forming a grove around their venerable, 
furrowed, and moss-grown ancestor in a manner just the converse of 
the eastern Banyan-tree. The scent from the honeyed blossoms of 
the lime in July loads the air with exquisite fragrance; but this is 
too often prevented in the country by the villanous lopping of the poor 
lime, which stops its flowering, and makes it a grotesque object, frown- 
ing on the landscape like a monstrous polypus. Many such queer- 
looking pollard Limes may be seen about the base of the Bound Hills 
near Abberley, and near the Berrow HilL 
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As this ground has received much attention from the Wor- 
cestershire Naturalists' Club, I shall here give a narrative 
of an excursion taken in August 1863, when the Club met 
there, and then adduce facts and views picked up in excur- 
sions at other times, extending through a period of several 
years. Delightful and instructive as solitary musings are, 
the pleasures of ramble are much enhanced by companion- 
ship ; there is a pleasant rivalry even in coquetting with Na- 
ture, and adventure is hailed at the time, and receives a 
colouring in the memory from agreeable society. Then there 
is rest from fatigue and effort in some rural nook, and obser- 
vation is refreshed beneath the shade of umbrageous boughs. 

" Now Kature calls ; and see the rustic meal 
That gives new force suspend awhile their zeal: 
The trees a ceiling, songs the birds afford, 
The horizon pictures, and the sod a board. 
At length they rise, and o'er the fields anew, 
From wood to mead or hill their search pursue ; 
At night the herbal on its ready leaves 
Each captur'd plant triumphantly receives." 

De LiUe, translated. 

The August meeting of the Worcestershire Natm*alists' 
Club, in 1863, was appropriately fixed in the shady coverts of 
Wyre, or Bervdley, Forest, which, from the dense haze that 
cowered in the heated air, robing all distant objects in obscu- 
rity, appeared still more pleasant to wanderers in the green- 
wood. It was decided to enter the forest from " Mopson's 
Cross," a little hostel, whose name, smacking of mediaeval 
times, incited the antiquary to look out for traces of an erec- 
tion where doubtless ancient wayfarers had duly paused, and 
asked protection from danger ere they journeyed on, against 
" merrie men," who might be waiting not far off in ambush 
for laying hands on some stray waif. In this secluded district 
change loiters " like snail," and won't be hurried. The present 
bearers of " the Cross" on their sign boasted that it had been 
in their family full two hundred years, and that it was the 
oldest licensed house in the county ! Indeed, all the forest 
signs noted were of a grave, loyal, and steady character : the 
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^^ Rosfl and Crown" mounted up to " time-honoured Lancas- 
ter/' and "Duke William" was the latest hero known in 
forest chronicles. The Club began to think they were led by 
Rip Van Winkle, of " sleepy-hollow memory," when they 
thus found themselves in company with " Duke William," and 
the Stuart strife of 1745. From these recollections they pro- 
gi-essed into the "brown horrors" of sylvan shades, where the 
dense underwood spread a cloak repressive to observation; 
but here and there an opening space exhibited an old charcoal 
heap, characterised by a pecuHar vegetation, which nature 
ever provides for strange spots, appreciated only by the natu- 
ralist* Here was the curious Marchantia polymorpha, with 
its remarkable fructification held in httle umbrella-like recep- 
tacles, spreading out like stars (both fertile and barren) ; the 
bright scarlet patches of the Thelephora carhonaria, contrast- 
ing so well with the charred soil ; and the hygrometical Moss 
{Funaria hygrometicd), always following the track of fire. 

A point of interesting attraction in Wyre Forest is the 
Sorbf or " Whitty Pear-tree," as termed by the rustics — ^the 
only one known in a wild state in Britain, — and this was now 
reached. It is a very old decrepit tree, quite bare below, and 
extending its lank arms a considerable height in air, and only 
verdant on these lofty branches. The origin and age of the 
ti'ee is involved in mystery ; and it is only certainly known 
that it must be of very great age, and has been long regarded 
with a kind of superstitious veneration, not yet quite worn out. 
Its foliage is similar to that of the Mountain-ash; but the 
fruit IE very different, more resembling a small jennet pear, 
and excessively hard and uneatable. It is the " True Service," 
or Pyma domestica of botanists.* The chaim that, especially 

* The celebrated Sorb-tree, or True Service, is now in a sad decrepit 
state, and seems all but dead ; for at my last visit to it nothing but a 
few tufts of foliage were apparent on its very uppermost branches. It 
flowers still, however; for Mr. G. Jordan brought a flowering branch of it 
to the great meeting of Naturalists at Malvern, in June 1855. There is a 
tradition among the old residents about the forest, that there was formerly 
a dwelling at this spot, which probably was that of a hermit. A little 
west of the old tree a mound of loose or rather consolidated stones still 
csi!it9, the remains of a tower or structure of some kind that once stood 
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in Scotland, has been ever attached to the wood of the 
Mountain-ash, or Roar^tree, is well known : 

" Witches have no power 
Where there is Roan-tree wood ;** 

and it would seem that our "Whitty Pear-tree" possessed 
the same efficacy in times when witchery was attached to old 
ladies rather than young ones, and they were toasted accord- 
ingly ! Certain it is that the hard fruit of the Sorb-tree had 
used to be hung up in the foresters' houses, as a security 
*' from the witch ;" and an honest wood-cutter met with on 
the present occasion, who admitted a habit of carrying a 
piece of the common " Witchen," or Mountain-ash, in his 
pocket, to be on the safe side even id these unromantic times, 
thought that the Whitty Peai'-tree, especially its fruit, might 
be rather stronger in the way of protection. The members 
of the Club seemed desirous of embracing " protection" on this 
occasion, for strenuous eflforts were made to obtain some fruit 

at the place. This heap is now overgrown with brambles. On close 
inspection, a ditch may be traced surrounding the ruined heap, and 
including the Sorb-tree within it, so that it is clear that in former days 
there was a garden or enclosure here, containing about three perches ; 
and the Sorb-tree, venerable as it now appears, must have been intro- 
duced from beyond seas by whatever recluse inhabited the spot. There 
is no other tree of the kind within all the forest bounds. An old plum- 
tree, and a bush of Privet (the only one any where near), likewise 
show the artificial character of the ground. 

The country people call the tree the ** Whitty Pear-tree," from the 
shape of its fruit ; and the Mountain-ash they simply call the Whitty, 
or Whitten-tree, and ascribe protective powers to both, though the 
former is considered the superior. Now Verstegan states that Witega, 
or Wytega, was a Saxon term for a prophet, so here we have the origin 
of the name Whytty or Witten, and find it was the prophetical, or 
knowledge-giving, tree. The term is used in WyclifFe's Bible, as signi- 
fying knowledge^ in the well-known passage in St. John's Gospel : 
" Widder I goe ye witten, and ye witten the way." So law-papers still 
retain the expression, " "Worcestershire, to wit." In days of old, then 
— 4ind the derivation carries us back to Saxon times — some hermit or 
wizard, a reputed ** wiseman," fixed his abode at this spot, and planted 
this sanctified tree, whose leaves and fruit he probably distributed as a 
protection from witchcraft, not without claiming his " dues" for giving 
the means to combat successfully against sorcery. 
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seen veiy high up on the tree ; but all efforts to secure the 
talismanic power proved ineffectual/ and the height was too 
far to ascend to by any appliances near at hand. 

An adyance was accordingly made^ through tufted mazes 
of gorse and bilberry thickets, to a great bog, " far in a wild 
unlmown to public view;" and, in searching for this, some 
beautiful sylvan features were traversed, down to the savagely 
wild banks of Dowles Brook, the descent to which is covered 
with a shaggy growth of flowering Ling, and bushes of the 
bright Heath (Urica cinerea)^ at this time exhibiting a pro- 
fusion of purple bells. Nor was the ramble without adventure ; 
for one party lost the other, our good old guide lost himself, 
and it was only after many a dash through brake, bush, and 
thicket, and many a loud holloa, that a junction was at last 
effected at the bog. 

Here was exhibited a pleasing sequestered scene : a steepish 
declivity, very plashy, and covered with the tall broad-leaved 
Cotton-grass {Eriophorum latifoUum), whose dangling flossy 
heads, white as ermine, were very conspicuous ; while denser 
tufts of the sombre grass, Molinia ccsrulea, studded the bog 
lower down, with here and there plants of the purple Marsh 
Helleborine (JSpipactis palttstris), and the fragrant pink- 
flowered, long-spurred Orchis (Cfymnadenia conopsed). Bare 
gravelly furrows were worn down the sides of the bog by 
accumulated waters, like the sorrows of life; and tufts of green 
Chara were matted together by a calcareous tufic deposit, 
like dregs left by the departed waters of enjoyment. The 
whole was encompassed by a curtain of embowering foliage, 
shut out from the jarring world, and nothing else rose upon 
the horizon but the green forest spreading its investiture fei* 
over hill and dale- 
Leaving the bog, which had on its margin many bushes of 
the Rham/misfrangula, adorned with rose-coloured and black 
friiit, our party dashed into the thick undeiwood, and through 
tufts of gorse and a dense growth of flowering Ling — on, 

still on, 

** Through many a woodland dun, 
Through buried paths, where sleepy twilight dreams 
The summer-time away," 
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amidst bilberry bushes, and bright tracts coloured with the 
purple bells of Erica cinerea, until we came to where Park 
Brook, lost in verdure and wandering at its own free will, 
falls into the wider but shallow Dowles Brook. We progressed 
up the bed of the former, amidst the prettiest scenes of wood, 
rock, and waterfall, though on a small and confined scale, 
and on the banks here also the Cotton-grass exhibited its 
silken tresses ; and there were some very wet spots masqued 
by Molinia coerulea, more deeply interesting than agreeable 
to any one who stepped upon the deceptive garniture of these 
plashy spots. In the gloomy hollow was an abundance of the 
elegant Wood Mehc Grass (Melica nutans), and the rare 
Stone Bramble {Bulms saxatilis) towards its top; the Birds'- 
nest Orchis {lAstera nidus-avis) was also found in this vici- 
nity, deep within the shade of overarching boughs.* Several 
other beautiful and delicate plants rewarded the search here- 
about, as the lesser Winter-green {Pyrola minor), the laly 
of the Valley (Convallaria majalis), though at this time out 
of flower, and the pretty little Gentiana campestris. Here 
also the imperforate St. John's Wort {Hypericum duhium) 
was gathered. Indeed, when subsequently threading the de- 
vious course of the playful brook, I observed this Hypericum 
growing all about in the utmost profusion. The course of 
Park Brook is very intricate and difficult to trace, from the 
dense coverture of bushes that enclose it, and the bogs and 
other impediments existing to progression ; so that in places 

* The appearance of plants in the forest is much governed by the 
periodical falls of coppice-wood that take place ; for when the under- 
wood rises up thickly after the second year that it has been felled, it 
chokes up many plants that require light, air, and space for their vege- 
tation. The Sword-leaved Helleborine {Epipactis ensifolia) is a beau- 
tiful species that grows in Wyre Forest, though seldom found in any 
quantity ; but when visiting the old Sorb-tree some years since, in 
company with the Rev. Andrew Bloxam and John Walcot, Esq., of 
Worcester, we found a great space near the tree quite cleared of wood, 
and this was white with myriads of the Helleborine's snowy blossoms. 
I have never seen so beautiful an appearance since. The Bound-leaved 
Winter-green (^Pi/rola rotundifdia) is also more plentiful in some years 
than in others. 
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the silence of the boughs and the horror of the brown shade 
is ahnost as great as is said to haye existed in the inviolate 
Sacred woods of heathen times^ which the demon of the forest 
dingle was thought to haunt. It would scarcely be pleasant 
to be lost here in the twilight of evening ; and in the day* 
time it is difficult enough to contend with the thickly-lacing' 
branches and stout underwood. Among the boggy groimd 
here Pedicularis palustris grows, and the elegant Equisetutri 
9ylvaticum occurs plentifully near the head of Park Brook. 
In crossing the water some cray-fish, as they are called, 
belonging to the fresh-water Crustacea, were found beneath 
the slabs of stone. 

One of the party, straying from the rest, was rather 
startled by the appearance of two vipers, which are not un- 
common in the forest ; and the Blindworm {Angui8fragilis\ 
a pretty harmless little fellow, was also noticed; so was a 
hedgehog, but lost to all whining power. Very few birds 
have ever come under my notice in the forest-paths; and 
though some packs of Black Grouse {Tetrao tetrix) used to 
be found there, I am informed by the Rev. W. Lea, who 
knows the country well, that they are all now destroyed. 

In the open glades lepidopterous insects are seen some- 
times plentiftdly ; and the following species were on the pre- 
sent visit observed and captured by a member of the club : 
Leucophasia Sinapis, the Wood White; Pieris Cratisffi, 
Black-veined White; Argynrm Aglmay Dark-green Fritil- 
lary; A. PapMaj Silver- washed Fritillary; Vanessa C, album, 
Comma Butterfly; Hipparchia .^Sgeria, Speckled Wood- 
Butterfly ; and Pamphila linea, the Small Skipper. Doubt- 
less more extended observation could much increase this list. 
The Stag-Beetle (Lttcamcs cermis) may be mentioned as the 
largest of the Coleoptera observed in the forest. 

Emerging from the Park Brook dingle, we sped again 
through forest-paths hidden deep in umbrage, up and down, 
tired and panting, where only the drawn-curtained wood, 
bright tufts of heath, and beds of flowering yellow-and-white 
Melampyrum met our view; now in deep muddy ruts, or 
mossy ground grey with the reindeer Lichen, — 
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" Wandering in uncertain ways 
Through wilderness and' woods of mossM oaks ;" 

until at last, almost bewildered^ some of us sat down in the 
ambrosial wild, unwilling and almost unable to proceed fiir- 
ther. Our guide, Mr. 6. Jordan, who may well be called the 
botanical Gustos of the forest, had undertaken to lead the way 
to a sequestered spot called "Nuncless;" but he somehow 
missed it, and thus, hke foxhimters, we came only to "a 
check/' experiencing the feelings thus depicted by Keats : 

** Whoso encamps 
To take a £a.ncied city of delight. 
Oh, what a wretch is he I and when 'tis his, 
After long toil and trayelling, to miss 
The kernel of his hopes, how more than vile I 
Yet for him there's refreshment even in toil : 
Another city doth he set about, 
Free from the smallest pebble-head of doubt 
That he will seize on trickling honey-combs. 
Alas ! he finds them dry; and then he foams. 
And onward to another city speeds. 
But this is human life I" 

Thus obliged, under the circumstances, to give up the 
particular point we had in view, we turned again in the 
direction of Dowles Brook, which we soon reached, near a 
bridge not fer fipom the Severn. Part of the Club crossed the 
bridge, and went to the mouth of the brook to gather the 
Spircea salicifolia, that grew there for some yeai*s until floods 
swept it away, and in searching for this plant roused the 
Water Ouzle {Cinclus aqttatictis), now become a rare bird in 
Worcestershire. The rest of the party took the direct road 
for Bewdley, and all reunited at the George Inn, where a 
plain but acceptable dinner was served up, our amiable and 
energetic president, Canon Cradock (now head of Erase- 
nose College), occupying the chair; and after dinner some 
pleasant discussion on points of geology and natural history 
took place. 

On a former excursion our worthy secretary, Mr. W. 
Mathews, and myself extended our researches to Furnace 
Coppice, within three miles of Cleobury. We entered the 
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coppice^ and had a long and fatiguing thrustle with the 
brushwood^ sometimes in a path, and at others making way 
"where path was none," up and down, from dingle to dingle, 
till at last we got into a rough cart-way that led us to a 
marsh and rippling stream ; and hence, seeing the course the 
water took, we found our way to the banks of Dowles Brook, 
and so kept along it for some time, making for Furnace Mill. 
We at- last came to an open glade and a marshy meadow, 
where the Pedicularia palustris grew very fine; and, from a 
boy who was here mowing, got a direction to Furnace Mill. 
This proved to be a most humble affair indeed as a mill, with 
a very small wheel, which was not going; but the brook here, 
dammed up, throws its waters over some shelves of rock, in 
rather a romantic manner, into a deep hollow veiled in bushes, 
and when there is a rush of water after rain the effect would 
probably be very pretty. 

We had not proceeded far from the mill when a shout 
from our old fiiend and guide, Jordan,* pi*oclaimed that he 
was near, and he soon joined us, bearing fresh specimens 
from the morass by Park Brook. After a brief pause on we 
wended, keeping for a long distance by the romantic side of 
the brook, and occasionally crossing it by stepping-stones. 
In one place we made a bivouac, ate om' sandwiches, washed 
them down with the sweet flowing crystal waters, and cooled 
our foreheads in the stream. We then left the margin of the 
brook, and took an ascending path, patches of the bright blue 
Oeranium sylvaticum cheering our steps at every turn. We 
kept right on through the forest to the hamlet of Button 
Oak, on its margin, and thence, after passing along a lane, 
turned into Seckley Wood, which has a different aspect to 
the other parts of the Forest, the trees being allowed to grow 
larger, and birches much abounding. There are also many 

* Mr. George Jordan, still an active botanist at upwards of seventy 
years of age, deserves honourable mention in connection with the botany 
of Wyre Forest, which he has well worked up, and is ever ready to 
guide his friends to the most interesting localities he is familiar with. 
In 1854 he discovered a specimen of the very rare Spiranthes aativcdis 
on the borders of the great bog in the forest, which had previously only 
been found in Hampshire. 
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beeches in this wood, though probably planted, for none are 
of any great size. Here the Hubus rosaceus grows almost 
exclusively, fiill six feet high, beautiful to even a passing ob- 
server. Its large quinate leaves, central leaflet ovate oblong, 
with very long cusp, and remarkably glaucous stem, with weak 
prickles, are very characteristic. Various other Eubi are found 
in Wyre Forest, as R, Guntherij H. pallidtiSy &c., and a 
particularly hairy one, which is probably not the true Mrtus 
of Weihe and Nees, and may deserve a distinct appellation. 

We now descended an extremely steep path to the bank 
of the Severn.* This is an exceedingly charming spot, one 
of the finest scenes on the river — sylvan, secluded, and excit- 
ing. Here the right bank of the Severn forms a precipitous 
rocky escarpment, belonging to the coal formation of the forest ; 
it is clothed with a mass of deep foliage rising up to and crest- 
ing the summit, and splendid beeches entwine their twisting 
roots among the crumbling rocks in a most fantastic manner. 
On the other side, but not close to the river, the lofty bank of 
Eymoor Wood rises, extending its verdant ridges towards 
North Wood, nearer Bewdley ; while in front the glittering 
stream flows smooth and expansive, hastening on towards a 
rapid that some distance below sounds its ripple on the ear. 

* That Wyre Forest must formerly have extended a more consider- 
able distance along the banks of the Severn than at the present day is 
apparent. Leland says of it, that " summe part is sett in Wicester- 
shire, but the most part in Shropshire, and stretchythe up !Fronthalt 
upon Severn on to Brugenorth." This gives it a great expansion. But 
I know of no such place as " Fronthalt ;" and I therefore suppose that 
this seeming proper name is a printer's blunder, and that what Leland 
really wrote was ^^from Holt upon Severn,*' &c. This gives truth of 
character to the name Holt, which signifies a wood; and if this be so, as 
is most probable, then Shrawley Wood was included in the ancient 
limits of Wyre, and it becomes additionally probable that the lime- 
trees there are indigenous to the ground. The salt-works formerly 
caused an immense destruction of wood, and *' Goodlie Wyre" was so 
lessened in Michael Drayton's time, that he represents her to be in a 
deplorably denuded state, and as 

" Ashamed to behold 

Her straight and goodlie woods unto the furnace sold; 

And looking on herself, by her decay doth see 

The miserie wherein her sister forests be." 
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Lookmg* above, the eye takes in the doable stream of the 
Seyem, with the junction at the southern end of a verdant 
island, where the eastern branch is soon lost in woody gloom, 
amusing the mind with the mystery of its upward course* 
Seen as at this time, in the quiet of evening, with a sunset 
gleam upon the water, the soul imbibed the contemplation 
with delight. 

The last exploration made by our Club in the forest was in 
September 1854, when Mr. C. C. Babington, of Cambridge, 
well known for his botanical acumen, was of our party. On 
this occasion we progressed up the banks of the Severn, from 
Eewdley to Dowles, noticing quantities of Snakeweed (JPoly^ 
ijmium bistorta)y and the pretty CoronUla varia^ in flower, 
which has got naturalised on the side of the river, and now 
appears " truly wild." So does the Soapwort (Saponaria 
qffieinalis), higher up the river towards Areley, whose local 
title of" Farewell Summer," is peculiarly applicable, and yet, 
perhaps, it is only an intruder of longer continuance. The 
Scaly Spleenwort {Grrammitis ceteracK) grows on Dowles 
Bridge, but is very imcommon in this district. 

Proceeding up Dowles Brook, the forest was soon entered, 
and nothing could be prettier than some of the scenes tra- 
versed, especially the little winding dingle noted for the 
growth of the rare Equisetum h^emaley which was found in 
abundance. Here a little stream wimples down sandstone 
ledges, amidst tangled mosses and verdant spreading Junger- 
TnannicBy now lost to view in its deep bed, or rippling among 
broken stones ; while thick foliage rising on all sides becomes 
denser and more bewildering, till it is quite impenetrable. 
Autumn had just commenced, and amidst scattered under- 
wood, or on the verge of the path, several gay-flowered plants 
were seen, as the Golden-rod (Solidago virgaurea), the Gera- 
mums sanguineum and st/lvaticunij and two species of Hawk- 
weed. Such a sylvan recess awakens all the sympathies of 
the mind; it is a page of natural poetry for the wanderer to 
read, and taken down by the memory, it speaks again in after 
years, hopeful and refreshing, when a healthful voice from the 
invigorating past is needed. 
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Our party pressed on from this dingle towards Button 
Oak and a spring called the Holy Well, in a very boggy 
place, where Scutellaria mmor^ rare in Worcestershire, the 
pretty Anagallis tmellay and other bog plants, were noticed, 
and Potamogeton plantagineum observed growing in the 
water. Here also the elegant grass, Melica nutans^ was 
gathered. Still pressing on, a pool was come to almost filled 
up with the Sphagnum moss, but rather too soft for crossing 
dry-shod ; however, it was crossed rather carefiilly, and the 
Bogbean {Menyanthes trifoliata), Water Speedwell ( Vero- 
mca scutellata), and the common narrow-leaved Cotton-grass 
{Eriophorum angustifolium) observed there, as well as fistu- 
lous Dropwort ((Enanthejistuloaa), in flower. 

From the morassy pool the thick bushes were threaded in 
Indian trail for a considerable space, rather to the discomfiture 
of some who were caught in thorny thickets, and had to be 
undone ! with some token left behind for birds to build with — 

'* For briars and thorns at their apparel snatch; 
Some sleeves, some hats : from yielders all things catch." 

Shakespeare, . 

But emerging from this copse of care, emblematical of many 
a real track in anxious life, a pleasant road was entered upon 
leading to Seckley Wood ; and in passing along various little 
points of peculiar beauty met the eye, especially where the 
autumnal Gorse ( Ulew Galliif broke in upon the coppice in 
a streak of gold, or the sides of the heathy way were milk- 
white with extensive patches of the Ground Lichen (Lecidea 
icmadopkild), Seckley Wood suddenly overlooks the Severn 
upon a sandstone cliff of the coal measures, and a charming 
prospect is presented of the valley below and the opposite 
wooded heights. The foliage is very thick on the Seckley 
ridge, except where a landslip has broken down the coppice, 
and is made still more sombre by a clump of indigenous yew- 
trees, among which a curious pendulous variety was detected. 
Near the river below, and indeed on its shelving bank, a sin- 

* This is more robust than U. nanus, as generally seen, and never 
trails on the ground. 
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gular form of bramble grows, with enormous leaves and a 
widel j-distended panicle ; and in this Mr. Babington recog- 
nised the bramble that Dr. Bell Salter first d^covered in 
Hampshire, and from his belief in its distinctness named it in 
honom* of Mr. Babington, Rvbus BainngtamL 

From Secklej Wood the ramble was continued by the 
side of the Severn to Upper Arelej, in Staffordshire, where 
the river was crossed ; but not extending description here, I 
shall only remark that a fine view of the country presents 
itself from the churchyard, close to a modem castellated edi- 
fice erected by the late Earl of Mountnorris, and now occupied 
by Robert Woodward, Esq. The course of time carries all 
things away; for here I remember the good old earl, proud of 
vast stores of shells collected in his travels, and showing me a 
CyprcBa in particular, named after himself, which he fondly 
thought was unique ! — as if it had had no progenitors or 
descendants. Two hawk-headed Egyptian statues in black 
basalt then guarded the doors. Where are shells, curiosities, 
and the hawk-headed deities fled to now? Only the castle 
remains, and that in other Jiands — ^the " Valentia Arms" yet 
lingering in the village. 

The return was made on this occasion through Eyemoor 
Wood to Warshill, or Wassail Camp, an intrenched eminence, 
from the summit of which a grand panoramic view appears 
on all sides. Westward, the solemn forest-ridges ascend one 
after the other till crowned by the tump of Clowes Top ; but 
at this time the rising vapours of evening gave a misty obscu- 
rity to the scene, though the level rays of the lurid setting 
sun lit up the sandstone heights of Kinvaur Edge and the 
neighbouring eastern hills, while Habberley Valley, fer below 
the eye, lay in solemn obscurity, with its Peckett Rock and 
awful " Giant's Grave," like the black dismal trough in 
some tempestuous sea. As twilight came rapidly on, a sea 
of vapours began to extend over all the low grounds; and 
after a hasty glance at the precipitous head of that glen 
where the watere of the Severn estuary once extended, the 
party ended their peregrinations at Kidderminster. 

I shall now, in ftirther illustration of the Wye-Forest coun- 
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try, notice an expedition of the Malvem Oliib to the basaltic 
dyke at Shatterford, in August 1855, when the place of meet- 
ing was at the turnpike on the load from Kidderminster to 
Bridgnorth. Between three and four miles from Kiddennin- 
ster on this road, at Horsley Bank, the roadside exhibits a 
conglomerate, that appears to be the base of the New Red or 
Trias; but on ascending to the top of the hill a fault appears, 
and New Red is again evident in a disordered state for per- 
haps half a mile, when the Old Red suddenly appears in force 
dipping north-west. Fui'ther on, in a field on the left of the 
road, is a quarry of comstone in the Old Red. There seems 
to be an extension of the Wyre-Forest Coal-field on the east- 
em side of the Severn here, between the Old and New Red 
series ; for Mr. H. CheHngsworth, of Park Attwood, pointed 
out to me a place in a deep ravine at the foot of the Old Red 
Sandstone hill on which his house stands, where he had sunk 
a pit for coal, which was very near the surface, and obtained 
upwards of two hundred tons of excellent brooch coal. Coally 
debris was still abundantly scattered about. He found this 
coal where it cropped out by a mere accident. As he was 
shooting one day in the ravine, his dog stopped at a rabbit- 
hole, where he kept up a loud barking ] and on going to the 
place and pushing his arm up it to find out what was there, 
he met with a lump of coal, and his shirt-sleeve was blackened 
with colly. He subsequently caused a shaft to be sunk there, 
and a vein of coal a yard thick was found ] but the excessive 
inroad of water compelled the relinquishment of the under- 
taking. 

At Shatterford, about five miles fi*om Kidderminster, a 
basaltic dyke has elevated the coal , strata to the surface, 
breaking through them, and metamorphosing the shales. 
The dyke near Belman's Cross is compressed into a very nar- 
row space, and here the shale in contact with it has been 
heated, and metamorphosed into a very brittle mass fiill of 
round cavities that are probably the efiect of cooling, though 
within them appears a black powdery decomposed mass, like 
some substance intruded within the cavity ; but in others of 
these round holes small crystallisations appear. The basalt 
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in its course eastward expands considerably^ and forms a thick 
rudely prismatic mass in Goldridge Wood ; and here it would 
appear to have been forced upward after coolmgj as in the 
grit in contact with the basalt northward I observed a very 
large impression of a Sigillaria that exhibited no appearance 
of alteration from heat. The basalt is extensively quarried in 
Coldridge Wood. In this wood the basaltic rock breaks 
forth at several points, and in one place, in the very heart of 
the dismal coverture, a fine broken mass forms an apex sing^- J 

larly strikmg, firom which a remarkable prospect of the sur- 
rounding country appears, with Kinvaur Edge finely promi- 
nent. This is called (as I understood) Munster or Monster 
Hill; and the rock may have been an ancient object of vene- 
ration, or even idolatrous worship. On its southern side it is 
broken and precipitous, while a solemn old yew spreads its 
tortuous roots among the interstices of the rock, like a bird 
of prey transfixing its victim, and invests its base with twi- 
light umbrage. South-west the dyke extends by Romscomb 
Meadows to the bank of the Severn near WorreFs Mill, where 
it crosses the river, and may be probably connected with the 
outburst of trap at Kinlet, four miles westward. At Shatter- 
ford coal is now obtained by a company close to the northern 
side of the dyke ; but the attempt to obtain it on the southern 
side was a failure.* 

Yew-trees abound in this vicinity, and a little brook that 
meanders through the depths of the thicket is quite over- 
shadowed with them. In the dingles and ravines about 
Coldridge Wood some pretty scenery occurs. In one deep 
shadowy ravine, watered by a Uttle rill, an old yew-tree had 

* Sir R. Murchison in his Silurian System states, that " the pre- 
dominant character of the rock [as seen in the dyke] is a light green 
finish-grained highly crystalline greenstone, the hornblende for the 
most part predominating over the felspar. In some parts it approaches 
in character to the trap of Kinlet, and in others is not unlike varieties 
of the greenstone and basaltic greenstone which is intruded into the 
coal series of Coalbrook Dale." Mr. T. Thursfield, of Kidderminster, 
who some years since read an instructiye paper on the relations of the 
Shatterford dyke to the Worcestershire Natural History Society, gave 
us the aid of his local knowledge when the Club made their examination. 
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fallen across the banks, presenting a truly wild and pictu- 
resque aspect ; a thicket of shrubs and brambles clothed the 
descent, and on the summit was a large gnarled wide-branched 
Lime (I^lia parvifolia). 

The thickness of the foliage in Coldridge Wood, which, 
from the violent showers of the momiug, were drenched in 
moisture, prevented the observation of many flowers ; but the 
height and luxuriance of the Folks-glove (Digitalis purpurea) 
on the side of the basaltic quarries showed the fondness of 
that plant for igneous rocks. Here, too, Lepidium Smithii 
appeared an immigrant on the disturbed soil. On the side of 
the embankment of a new diversion of the road near Shat- 
terford a considerable quantity of the Rosebay Willow-herb 
{EpiloUum an ffttstifoUim) had established itself, a proof how 
garden-plants are perpetually aiming to spread about. I 
have seen some beech-woods in Gloucestershire almost filled 
with this plant; yet it would be merely fanciful to consider it 
indigenous there. A tall-branched Hieradum was particu- 
larly luxuriant on the Old Red Sandstone. In a marshy field 
on the southern side of Coldridge Wood, I gathered the small 
Butterfly Orchis (Hahenaria hifolia), and the fragrant €rymr 
nadenia conopsea occurred in the same field. 

On emerging from Coldridge Woods a splendid aerial 
effect appeared, as the storms which had oppressed the morn- 
ing being spent, the wind suddenly changed, and the clouds 
rolled back from the north. Kinvaur Edge became vividly 
distinct, with Wichbury Hill and the groves of Hagley, the 
twin Clents, and Bromsgrove Lickey; while through the 
rising mist north of Kinvaur, the houses, lofty chimneys, &c. 
of Stourbridge and Dudley, with the heights beyond, were 
plainly discernible. 

South of Belman's Cross (the name commemorative of 
some poor buried suicide), on the road to Trimpley, is an old 
battered " Gospel Oak" that has borne the blasts of many 
hundred tempestuous winters, and stands just on the confines 
of the counties of Worcester and Stafford. Proceeding in 
this direction along a ridge declining towards the river, the 
view opens and becomes very imposing — the Severn Valley 
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and the spreading leafy glades of Wyre Forest appearing fiill 
before the eye, and far beyond, the noble masses of the 
Shropshire Clee Hills. Northward the famous Wrekin boldly 
raises its whale-like back, between which and the Glees the 
distant landscape takes in Gaer Caradoc, and extends even 
into Wales. Southward are the Abberley Hills, while kingly 
Malvern appears foreshortened far beyond. 

On this ridge, south of the dyke. Old Red Sandstone 
appears, with its strata in thin laminated divisions forming a 
tilestone. The Old Red occupies the country on the left bank 
of the Severn to Warshill Gamp and Trimpley Green, where 
it is obscured by presumed Permian strata that intervene 
between it and the New Red Sandstone of Habberley Valley. 
On the ridge at Trimpley is a quarry (east of Warshill) where 
a section exhibits two trappoid conglomerates with an in- 
terposed bed of hard jointed sandstone nine inches in thick- 
ness. The upper conglomerate is only one-and-a-half feet 
thick, with a bed of friable sandstone of five feet above it, 
and three feet of soil and debris. The total section visible is 
only about fifteen feet, so that the base of the lower conglo- 
merate is not seen. These beds do not seem to extend far, 
and their connection with the mass of Warshill is concealed.* 
Warshill, or Wassail, is itself made up of a trappean conglo- 
merate similar in character to that of the Abberley and Glent 
Hills ; and all these were formerly considered by Sir R. Mur- 
chison to be of " a trappean or volcanic origin," though in fact 
only detached and shivered, often angular, fragments of a pe- 
culiar trap are evident. But as no solid body of igneous rock 
has been found beneath the surface, the government geolo- 
gists, Ramsay and Jukes, view them as stratified aqueous 
deposits forming an integral part of the Permian system. 

Leaving the Malvern Glub at the pretty little Fountain 
Inn at Habberley, where they dined after their exploratory 
labours, I must close my descriptions of this vicinity with 
the celebrated excavation in the sandstone strata called Hab- 
berley Valley, formerly an inlet of the Severn estuary, 

♦ This section was pointed out to me by Mr. G. E. Boberts, an 
intelligent geologist of Kidderminster. 
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and the well-known " Giant's Grave" there.* For this, how- 
ever, I must fall back upon the details of an excursion made 
in 1849 with my friend Mr. W. Mathews, jun.. Honorary 
Secretary of our Worcestei*shire Club ; for the stormy weather 
on the day Shatterford was visited gave us mud enough to 
render our stoppage at a fountain absolutely necessary, and 
there rest and enjoyment detained my Malvemian fiiends. 

When examining Habberley Valley in detail with my 
acutely observant companion, we walked there from Kidder- 
minster ; and after sheltering among some bushes on a sand- 
rock from a hasty shower, we entered upon the valley at its 
farthest or western extremity, where are some rising sandy 
fields, then covered with brakes and patches of heath; but 
cultivation has now swept them all away. Among these 
brakes, and much simulating small withered ones, we found 
a considerable quantity of Moonwort {Botrychium lunaria), 
one of the old " plants of power" in the hands of former 
witches and magicians, deriving lunar influence, it was be- 
lieved, from the pinnules of the fronds simulating in shape 
the " silver horns" of the moon. The plant was just coming 
into fruit, and I never saw finer specimens. Among the 
same sandy fields I gathered Verhascnm virgatum (the 

* The long irregular mound of, I presume, sandstone debris in the 
Habberley Valley, though now covered with brake and heath, situated 
north of the Peckett Rock, is commonly said to cover the remains of a 
giant who fell over the sandstone precipice at the eastern extremity of 
the valley, and being killed by the fall, was buried where he lay. This 
is the vulgar legend, and two opinions of the etymology of the place 
may arise from it. As an old camp, formerly occupied by, if not formed 
by, the Romans, crests the summit of WarshiU, some battle or skirmish 
may have taken place here ; and the dead may have been buried under 
this mound. Or, most probably, as the Saxon word grcrf, or gr&fay 
signifies a trench, the entire valley, which seems scooped out of the 
sandstone, may anciently have been called the Giant's Grcef, or trench : 
the term giant being often applied to any thing extraordinary ; and this 
in time became grave by corruption, and suggested the legend, which 
some former hermit of the valley may have made to mystify his visitants. 
So Bromsgrave, or Bromsgrove, was the hroomy grasf, or hollow ; and 
the broomy sides of the present railway near the place justify the old 
appellation. 
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Rod Mullein^ which is of very rare occurrence; and Hie 
Blue Fleabane {Erigeran aeris). The Sheep's-bit Scabious 
(Jiasione montana) also flourished at this spot. 

We then explored the recesses of Warshill Wood ;* but 
excepting Mubus Juscus and macroacantku^, nothing parti- 
cular rewarded our researches. On the summit of the hill is i| 
a small square castrametation ; but the place is now so ob- ^ 

scured by trees, that the intrenchment, though very evident, is 
traced with some little difficulty. It is doubtless an ancient 
Roman work ; and Dr. Nash's opioion of its occupation by ' 

Henry IV., " when he blocked up Owen Glyndwr after the 
burning of Worcester [the western suburbs only] in 1405/' 
altogether erroneous. 

Emerging from the wood on its eastern side, we came to 
a seat beneath a yew-tree, whence there is a fine expansive 
prospect for a long distance, — Enville, Kinvam* Edge, Wich- 
bury, the Clents, Bromsgrove Lickey, Malvern Hills, &c., 
with the intervening country, appearing in fine perspective ; 
yet there was a gloominess hovering over the scene, which 
rendered the extreme distance not quite clear. We descended 
the hill into the road to Trimpley, and then came out upon 
the precipitous sandstone-cliff overhanging Habberley Valley 
and bounding its eastern side. An old veteran yew, that 
has seen a score generations, throws its wide arms and massive 
roots halfway down, and hangs there with solemn effect. We 
gazed for some time upon the pleasing and curious scene 
below, speculating upon the aspect of things when the estu- 
ary of the Severn flowed up to this spot, when the tidal wave 
crested the Peckett Rock now standing in the midst of the 
valley, and when the resounding surge burst upon the cliff we 
were then sitting on. 

Having eaten our last sandwich, we descended a most 

♦ The name is commonly pronounced Wassil; but assuredly the cor- 
rect name is WarshiU, or OrshiU, the derivation being from the Anglo- 
Saxon Or, an eminence, and which, according to Mr. Hamper, in his 
account of Or or Hoar Stones, came in a secondary sense to be used for 
a terminus, or boundary. The name of Hoar-Stono, in the sense of a 
mark or boundary, occurs all over England. 
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precipitous and indented path down the end of the cliff next to 
the wood, called "Jacob's Ladder/' and wandered through 
the shades and leafy glens on the side of the hill. Hot and 
weary, we progressed on through some meadows to a covered 
well on the side of the hill, among tall trees, called " The 
Wishing Well ;" some fairy or saint, it was supposed, having 
allotted to the pilgrim drinking here the privilege to wish and 
drink, nor wish in vain ; and having accordingly drank and 
wished, with renovated spirits we turned our steps towards 
the isolated and bare " Peckett" Rock, in the midst of Hab- 
berley Valley. 

The " Peckett" is a large isolated pyramidal rock of New 
Red sandstone, at the eastern end of Habberley Valley. This 
is quite bare, with the exception of the Navelwort {Cotyledxm 
umUlicu8\ and a few grasses, &c., on its sides, and is quit^ 
precipitous towards the west, or its seaward face. The height 
of the Peckett Rock, from its base, is about forty feet. It 
shelves to the east, and is thence ascendable to its peak; 
whence is rather a fearful step to a ledge below called " the 
Pulpit." To lie down upon this bare rock in the summer 
afternoon, and drink in the breeze from the west, and to look 
upon the glyn below and the perpendicular cliff bounding it 
abruptly northward, and then imagine that an ancient sea 
once dashed over this spot in sublime solitude, — is to imbibe 
and read a page of the Stone Book older than Egypt's pyra- 
mids. We close that volume, as one beyond human memory 
or history, with but a faint light upon its worn characters ; 
and then a mythic page of later date is still but dimly seen in 
the long mound-like ridge stretching below, that bears the 
name of " the Giant's Grave"— the name only remaining to 
intimate that once tradition had some fabulous myth con- 
nected with the place now forgotten. And what if the Peckett 
itself was, in Druidical times, an " amber," or rock of adora- 
tion, to which the ignorant multitude resorted, to bow and 
prostrate at its foot or adore upon its holy summit? And 
still the custom continues, like a lingering thought— a purpose 
without an end; and numbei-s, they know not why, follow 
the leader whose gray head is lost in the mists of past years, 
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and still make pflgrimage to the top of the Peckett; Imt now 
without adoration^ and with the love of achierement only in 
▼iew^ carve the short-endnring initials on the faithless rock^ in 
hope of inunortalitj; until letter crowds upon letter, name 
covers name, and confusion huries the intended munortal 
memory. 

Musing I descended from the height of the bare precipice, 
and slowly receded from the valley; yet not without thinking 
that the Peckett might perhaps have its poetical, affectionate, 
and tearfril associations; and I remembered a dear relative 
who, in times long past, had told me of happy hours once 
spent in the Habberley Valley. 

Returning towards Kidderminster, rain poured upon the 
landscape, and stormy clouds blackened the sky ; but on the 
base of those resting on the eastern hill an Iris appeared, 
which, though broken and imperfect, inspired hope, and 
seemed like the reflections of memory brightening and re- 
lieving t!ie present afflictions of life. 
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EXCURSION XII. 

CUBIOUS FACTS, OBJECTS, AND SUPERSTITIONS CONNECTED WITH NATU- 
RAL HISTORY AND RURAL AFFAIRS, PICKED UP IN VARIOUS TRA- 
YERSES ABOUT COL WALL AND MATHON, ON THE WESTERN SIDE OF 
THE MALVERN HILLS. 

" Waking empire, wide as dreams ; 

An ample sovereignty of eye and ear, 
Rich are his walks with supernatural cheer i 
The region of his inner spirit teems 
With vital sounds and monitory gleams." 

Wordsioorth, 

Many little facts in natural history and sketches of local 
interest have attracted my attention at various times when 
traversing the western side of the Malvern Hills, all of which 
could not well appear in the naiTative of a single exclusion ; 
and I shall therefore combine them as the result of many ob- 
servations on the ground. They have inference chiefly to the 
parishes of Colwall and Mathon, which well deserve working 
up by the explorer. The Folk-lore sayings and supersti- 
tions are doubtless common to all those parts of Hereford- 
shire, Worcestershire, and Gloucestershire, that form the 
country immediately surrounding the Malvern Hills. 

Some time since, the Rev. F. Custance, the worthy rec- 
tor of Colwall,* and a member of oiur Malvern Naturalists' 
Club, kindly gave me an invitation to his house; and took 
me a walk over his parish, which gave me an opportunity of 
noticing some facts that might otherwise have escaped my 
observation. 

* Colwall has been said by Dr. Card and others to be " evidently a 
corruption of the Latin coUis vaUumy or coUis vallatus^ a fortified hill ;" 
but it seems to me much more likely that it comes from coU, the Celtic 
for a hazel, meaning, as Davies suggests, a shut-up fruit. Colwall is 
shut up eastward by the Malvern Hills ; and, in Switzerland, passes 
among the Alps bear the general name of cols. Wall, or wcuil, may 
apply to the British town here, the name of Wall hills being very com- 
mon as applied to old sites. 
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Superstition, I found, had not as yet quite relinquished 
all sway in this part of the country ; for a [^ haunted field" 
was pointed out to me, where, according to vulgar report, 
a man had heen seen stalking about without a head ! I sup- 
pose this was a tradition not belonging to the present gene- 
ration, but of " the old times before them," as I met with no 
one that had seen the phantom. But I may mention another 
bit of " folk-lore," more interesting to the naturalist. In some 
of the low marshy meadows of this parish, the Lapwing, or 
Peewit ( Vanellus cristatus), breeds 3 but I was informed that 
the country-people regarded tliese birds with much dislike, 
believing that the cry they made was — ^^ bewitch! d — he- 
rvitcJid '^^ — and shrank from them in consequence, fearing* 
that some witchery and evil were connected with them. A 
lady resident in the parish informed me that her son caught 
a young lapwing in the meadows ; and showing it to the wife 
of the parish-clerk, he was earnestly advised by her not to 
keep it, because, if he did, some accident or misfortune would 
be sure to happen. Mr. Custance tells me, that the rustic 
belief is that the peewits are departed spirits, who still haunt 
the earth in consequence of something that troubles them. 

Superetitions of this kind are sure to be kept up by old 
crones ; and custom, combined with the memory of the past, 
presei-ves them alive in spite of the efforts of education. In 
reality, superstition is not confined to the lower classes, but is 
participated in more or less by all. Not long since, having 
got a location in the country, I was let into the secret that it 
was absolutely necessary, to insure luck for the year^ that on 
New -Year's morning some boy or man should first cross the 
threshold of the door, — if a female should do so. Heaven only 
could tell what might happen ! I find that there is always 
some cunning fellow of the male kind ready to do this for a 
trifling consideration ; and one really feels inclined leather to 
pay the insurance than risk the calamity. This belief is 
pretty general in Worcestershire and Herefordshire.* 

* A farmer in my vicinity was particularly careful last year to 
take a boy himself, the first thing on New-Year's morning, and make him 
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There is also another idea with respect to giving out fire 
or light from the house, which must ou no account be done 
upon Christmas-eve, as it would be very unlucky to do so. 
Sometimes young men will make a pretence to knock at a 
cottage-door at this time, and ask for a hght; which, however, 
is uniformly refused. This may possibly be derived from 
heathenish superstition, engrafted upon the Christmas festival 
by the eai-ly Christians. It may be the remnant of Druidical 
observance ; for among the Celtic tribes all fii*es were extin- 
guished once a year, and a fresh flame, which was taught as 
coming from hpaven, given out by the chief Druid to the 
people. 

The "Holy Thorn," a scion from St, Joseph's staff at 
Glastonbury, that was reputed to blossom on Christmas-eve, 
was formerly much venerated by the peasantry of these parts; 
and there was an old tree of this description in existence, not 
many years since, at Redmarley Farm, in the parish of Acton- 
go through his entire premises, entering at the back-door and going 
out at the front. So deeply is this superstition fixed in the minds even 
of persons of respectable condition, that an acquaintance of mine heard 
the wife of a professional gentleman, who then resided not very far 
from Ledbury, tell her servant to mind that the boy (who slept out of 
the house) was the first person who came into the mansion in the morn- 
ing ! This said " good luck" has been ever laboured for from very 
early times ; and it ought to be met with oftener than it is, from the 
great trouble taken (though too often in a foolish way) to procure it. 
Another observance connected with it, which I had from a lady, is, 
that the first time a baby is taken out of the lying in room, the nurse 
must carry it to the highest part of the house for good luck, and that 
it may rise in the world. The lady told me that it would be considered 
very unlucky if this ceremony was omitted. 

The " handsel," or first money received for an article sold by any 
itinerant dealer or seller of farm-produce, if taken from a particular 
person, or under particular circumstances, is also supposed to be pro- 
ductive Osgood Itick; and I have known intended sellers complain that 
they could do no business from want of a " handsel" from the person 
they wished to receive it. When I lived at Malvern Wells, several 
dealers in fowls and country things used often to pester my wife for a 
" handsel," on the plea (I know not how truly) that, in such a case, 
they quickly got rid of their commodities. Otherwise, they declared, 
they were sure to have a bad dayl 
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Beauchamp, just on the confines of Worcestershire and Here- 
fordshire. This thom was visited firom far and near upon Old 
Christmas-eve, the idea being that some of its flowers then 
opened precisely at midnight. I visited the place to see this 
curiosity some years ago ; but, unfortunately, it had recently- 
been cut down, as the farmer s wife told me, because her hus- 
band was annoyed at the concourse of people that came at 
Christmas-time to see the tree.* A small thom of the same 
kind, however, may be seen in the hedge of a garden at 
Cherry Green, Alfrick, This I have observed with unex- 
panded flowers in January, and possibly, in a mild season, 
it might show flowers at or about Old Christmas ; but these 
precursory blossoms produce no fiTiit.f Perhaps, indeed, the 
appearance may be ascribed to a late produce of flowering 
shoots only, just as an apple-tree occasionally exhibits flowers 
in autumn, or the Piivet and Cornus sanguinea, as I have 
often observed, put forth additional flowers in November. 
In October 1865, a Laburnum near Worcester had a fine 
second crop of bloom upon it. " Old Christmas," as it is 
called, is still religiously observed in Herefordshire and the 
bordering parts of Worcestershii-e, and service celebrated on 
Old Christmas-day in some parishes, 

Christmas, as a festal time, is in general well "kept up" 
at substantial farm-houses; the rooms dressed with ever- 
greens, and the " Yule-Log"t lighted on Chiistmas-eve. 

♦ I was informed by a resident in the adjacent parish of Suckley, 
that the farmer who so spitefully cut down the " holy thom" had the 
misfortune to break his arm the following year, and soon afterwards his 
leg. Not very long after, some part of the premises was burned down; 
all which calamities /o/Zoti^m^ the destruction of the thorn, were looked 
upon by the country-people in the light of " a judgment 1" 

t On March 10, 1851, 1 have a note that this tree was in leaf, with 
plenty of unexpanded flowers. 

t " In several places, particularly on Malveme Hills, in Worcester- 
shirCy when people fan their corn, and want wind, they cry, * Youl I 
youl 1 youl I' to invoke it ; which word (no doubt), saith Mr. Gadbury, 
is a corruption of -ffiolus, the god of the winds. And others think it is 
from JEolus that they call the Yule-batch or Christmas-batch, the Yule- 
block or Youl-block, u e, the Christmas-block, as also the Yule-gams, that 
is, Christmas-games, so named because about Christmas time the eastern 
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Nor is the Mistletoe-bush forgotten to hang up in the mid- 
dle of the kitchen, for rites that have probably been trans- 
mitted unintermittingly from pagan times ; since the northern 
nations of Europe venerated the Mistletoe as well as the 
Druids. In the old-fashioned farm-houses the bush remains 
throughout the year, and is not taken down till the following 
Christmas-eve, when it is bunied and a fresh one is put up. 
Worcester Market is prettily verdant with an abundant supply 
of Mistletoe and Holly on the Saturday before Christmas, and 
much of it is bought up for the north of England. In fact, 
most Herefordshire orchards are suffered to bear a superabun- 
dant crop of Mistletoe ; though it would appear to be allowed 
to flourish from mere neglect and laziness. 

A few other instances of lingering " folk-lore" may be as 
well gathered up for curiosity sake, ere they are entirely 
swept away before the increasing education of a wiser gene- 
ration. Yet superstition is hard to displace ; and when it is 
connected with love-matters in the female mind, it almost 
defies eradication ; for the impulse of curiosity and the love 
of augury in the credulous mind are ever incitable. I have 
heard it stated, that if a damsel plucks a rose on Midsimimer- 
eve, and wears it on the succeeding Christmas-day, whoever 
takes it from her, of the opposite sex, she must marry. The 
following " love-spells" were communicated to me by a lady 
— (of course good authority) — as in actual practice within the 
last few years, and probably still so. 

Get a maiden-hen egg ; carefully break it, and fill half 
the shell fiill of salt. Then eat the salt as you go to bed, 
walking up-stairs backward^ and hacking into bed also! 
Then keep silence, and you will dream of your lover. If 
he should (in the dream) offer a glass of water, he will be a 

winds, said to be governed by Molus^ are then most prevalent." Cwt" 
znrCs Universal Library, 

This derivation seems too far-fetched ; and as the old Saxon Ytde- 
tide, or Feast of Thor, held about Christmas, according to Brady {Clav, 
CaJ. ii. 343), meant the turn of the year, when the sun, typified by 
Thor, commenced his annual return, so the cry of " Youl !" had only a 
reference to a turn or change from a calm to a breeze. 

o2 
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poor man ; if ale, a tradesman ; but if a glass of wine, a gen- 
tleman. 

On some Fnday night, going to bed, put your shoes under 
your pillow, crossing the left shoe over the right, and repeat- 
ing while crossing this stanza : 

" On this blessed Friday night 
I put mj left shoe o'er my right, 
In hopes this night that I may see 
The man that shall my husband be ; 
In his apparel and in his array, 
And in the clothes he wears every day; 
What he does, and what he wears. 
And what hell do all days and years. 
Whether I sleep or whedier I wake, 
I hope to hear my true love speak." 

Silence must be rigidly preserved until morning, and the lover 
is expected to appear in a dream. 

Another love-spell is " the Dumb Cake." A cake must 
be made on New- Year's eve, and eaten in silence by a num- 
ber of young girls. One of them must place a clean chemise, 
turned inside out, on a chair before the fire. This must be 
sprinkled with water by a branch of rosemary. All must 
then sit round the fire in silence till the clock strikes twelve. 
If any among the party will be married during the ensuing 
year, the form of such foreshadowed husband will approach 
the fire and turn the chemise. 

The observation of certain plants is here as in other parts 
of the country productive of superstition : such as the well- 
known " Midsummer Men," Livelong, or Sedum Telepkium, 
considered to show afFection in a lover, by enduring a long 
time alive when hung up against a wall ; the " Five-leaved 
Grass with six leaves on" — Potentilla reptaiis, which brings 
a lover ] and the root of the common Brake Fern {Pterin 
aquilina), which, cut in two obliquely, shows the initial letters 
of a sweetheart's name.* Others have a signification less 

* The figure that appears in the succulent raehis of the Brake, when 
out through at. its hase either in a direct or oblique direction, has been 
a subject of general remark for fancy to run riot on. Generally, by 
botanists, the figure has been thought to resemble a spread-eagle, on 
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agreeable : thus the first Snowdrop brought into a house is 
emblematical of death to the gatherer ; and any rose appear- 
ing in a garden with gi'een sepals mixed with the petals, as 
is sometimes the case, is called a " Death-rose," and foretells 
death to some one of the family. 

It is considered a rare year for children to be bom if there 
are plenty of nuts in the copses and hedges ; and double nuts 
presage a considerable amount of twins. 

Fingered or pinnated leaves have among the vulgar 
generally been looked upon with wonder; and trees having 
leaves of that character have often been accounted magicsd 
or protective, as the Elder and the Mountain Ash. So the 
leaves of the common Ash are still looked to, under the hope 
of their bringing " luck or a lover j^ if the terminating leaf- 
lets are even^ — the leaves usually ending in an odd leaflet. 
Though the idea may in itself seem puerile, yet it is worthy 
of notice as a relic of that early polytheism when trees in 
genei*al were esteemed sacred, and particular trees regarded 
as symbols of pagan deities. Davies remarks, in his Celtic 
ResearcheSy that "We can trace uniformly in the figures 
of speech, in the terms, the customs, traditions, and supei'- 
stitions of antiquity (both in sacred and profane writers), the 
vestiges of symbols adopted from various kinds of trees, and 
commimicating ideas by parts of those trees^ It appears 
that the Ash was mythologically considered as Yggdrassil, 
the world-tree — the greatest and holiest of trees, which em- 
braced heaven, earth, and hell. A writer in the Atlienceum 
says, that in Worcestershire the branch of a maiden Ash, as 
it was fresh cut from the tree, was formerly esteemed an 
infallible cure for the ague ; the ashen bough has also been 
generally held as " excellent good, and nothing so sovereign 
against the poison of serpents."* Such remembrances remain 

which account Linnseus gave the specific name of aquilina — eagle- 
brake, to this fern. In England it has been often said that the figure 
was that of King Charles in the oak, or simply an oak-tree ; and 
Dr. Johnston of Bprwick intimates that in Scotland it is thought to be 
an impression of the ** de'U's foot^* 

* Philemon Holland's Translation of Pliny. 
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among the rastic population long after they have been scoated 
by educated persons. 

Rudge and Doncombe, topographical writers of the last 
century, both refer to the lighting of fires among the fresh- 
sown wheat on Twelfth-eve in Gloucestershire and Hereford- 
shire, and a custom of Wassailing, or wishing health to the 
apple-trees at that time, when the farm-labourers close the 
ceremony with drinking *' a cheerful glass of cider to their 
master's health, and success to the future harvest." I beheve 
this custom is now worn out, as on inquiry I cannot learn 
that it is practised in the present day.* 

A lady favoiu^ me with the following scrap of " folk- 
lore" as to apple-pips, as well known and practised among 
her girlish acquaintance — no doubt a reHc of ancient divina- 
tion. To ascertain whether a pretended lover is really sincere 
or not, the lorn damsel takes an apple-pip (or kernel from the 
pericarp), and naming one of her followers, puts the pip into 
the fire. If it make a noise in bursting from the heat, it is 
a proof of love ; but if it is consmned without any crack, she 
is iully satisfied that there is no real regard towards her in 
the person named. The charm was thus spoken as the pip 
was thrown into the fii*e : 

* The Hev. F. Custance, who kindlj instituted inquiries for mo in 
his ricinity, thus writes to me : " The only * Wassailing' I can hear of, 
is a custom which prevailed in the neighbourhood generations ago of 
fixing a cake on a cow's horn at Christmas. To whichever side the 
cow tossed the cake, a blessing fell on the parties who chanced to be 
on the same side." I presume this blessing, as in the case of Wassail- 
ing in Devonshire, had reference to a good hit of fruit, as symbolised 
by the fall of the cake upon those who were on the right side. Doubt- 
less libations of cider followed from those who could well afford to 
broach their casks with such a pleasant windfall in their view. Brady, 
in Clav, CaL, says, that the Wassail was the ancient Waes-hael, or 
Wish-health bowl, and that '*Watsail is a term still applied to the 
drinking-songs, which in cider-counties are sung on the eve of the 
Epiphany, when libations are poured out to the apple-trees by our 
country swains, to procure a fruitful season." Brady supposes this a 
relic of Roman times, when sacrifices were made to Pomona ; but whe- 
ther the Komans had orchards in Britain, or paid any attention to cider- 
making, is very dubious. 
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" If you love me, bounce and fly; 
If you hate me, lie and die." 

Another charm consisted in sticking pips upon the cheek, 
and naming" several lovers, the truest being designated by 
remaining longest upon the cheek. 

The coimtry-people in Worcestershire, as my antiquaiian 
friend Mr. Jabez Allies informs me, still traditionally keep 
up the old belief in the mystic powers of the " Fern-seed," 
which was supposed to make the gatherer " walk invisible." 
The saying is, that the Fern blooms and seeds only at twelve 
o'clock on Midsurmmr'night ; and to catch the seed twelve 
pewter-plates must be taken. The wondrous seed, it is 
affirmed, will pass through eleven of the plates, and rest only 
upon the twelfth ! Such an idea may now be smiled at ; but 
the philosophers of a past age believed something very similar, 
and even taught that demons watched to convey away the 
Fern-seed as it fell, ere any one could possess themselves of it. 
To " walk invisible" was said, and at one time believed, to 
result from possessing the Fern-seed. 

It may here be mentioned, that it is usual at farm-houses 
where bees are kept, to intimate the death of their master or 
mistress to them; and it is thought that if this be not done 
the bees will infallibly perish. Soon after their owner is 
dead, a servant takes the key of the fi*ont-door to the hives 
in the garden, and tapping with it upon each hive, solemnly 
says, " Bees, bees, your master (or mistress) is dead." The 
hives are also adorned with black crape. Persons are ever 
ready with the relation of the death of bees the next season, 
that occurred where this ceremonial had been omitted or for- 
gotten; and such alleged instances may be true enough. 
Bees, in a domesticated state, require attention ; and if their 
owner has a fancy for bees, and looks after them, they soon 
learn to distinguish him with certainty, possibly by smell, 
and will allow "liberties" from him they would resent if 
offered by a stranger. I knew a lady at Powick who could 
do almost any thing with her bees, was fearless of them 
about her person, would stop them as they entered the hive, 
and felt assured that they knew her as soon as she approached 
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them. Now where bees have been thus watched day aflter 
day by their proprietor, and their comfort and safety cared 
for, it may likely enough happen that, this attention suddenly 
ceasing, the poor bees would waste away and pensh, not 
because they were uninformed of the death of their owner, 
but because his death had deprived them of that amount of 
care and solicitude necessary to their well-doing. Of course, 
in the case of a destruction of stocks in a bad season, some 
prophet of the past would remember that no ceremonial bad 
been performed to the bees, and "they knew what would 
happen !" Thus one instance of misfortune would be remem- 
bered ; while where a succeeding master or mistress fostered i 
the bees, and they got on, no one would care to recollect 
whether the bees had been in mourning or not for their old 
possessor. But superstitions of this kind are kept in existence 
by old servants, and still are likely to continue, because an 
old custom, it is argued, can do no harm ; and if omitted, I 
something bad might possibly happen.* | 

In the last centuiy witches were still in existence, and the 
memory of witchery yet Hngers in the minds both of the 
Herefordshire and Worcestershire peasantry. Witch-hazels, 
called Witchens, or Witchen-trees, many of which, with mon- 
strous distoi*ted heads and swollen boles, stand like horrid 
sentinels on the margins of the woods and coppices that 
mantle the Silurian strata, tell of the protection formerly 
requii'ed from "the evil eye," and are furtively used even 
now. So old horse-shoes are still nailed on stable-doors to | 
keep out evil spirits. A person well acquainted with the 
country told me, that nine withes of the Witch-hazel banded 

* Bees are generally kept in this district at farm-houses, and of 
course their value properly appreciated ; hence the following rhyming 
proverhs are in common use : 

** A swarm of Bees in May 
Is worth a load of hay. 
A swarm of Bees in June 
Is worth a silver spoon. 
A swarm of Bees in July 
Is not worth a fly." i 

i 
i 
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together was even now used as a rustic appliance, and con- 
sidered useful to guard against " witching influence."* Thus 
a common expression — " the witching time of night" — refers 
to the dark hours when malignant influence was supposed to 
be at work. I am not aware of any recognised witch now 
existing about the Malvern Hills; but they were not un- 
known to the last generation. There is a place near Clifton- 
on-Teme yet called "Witchery Hole," most likely from having 
been the abode of a reputed witch. 

Weather Saws and Proverbs. — Almost every dis- 
trict has some saying that, repeated by the weather-wise 
rustic, has been handed down to him with the stamp of an- 
cient observation upon it, and therefore deserving of attention. 
The English language seems particularly fitted to rhyme its 
proverbs, and those relating to weather almost always assume 
the rhyming form. A few may be noted : 

" The weather's always ill 
When the wind's not still,*' 

** When the wind's in the east, 
It's neither fit for man or beast." 

** A storm of hail 
Brings frost in its tail." 

" A May wet 
Was never kind yet." 

Wind, rain, and the increasing or decreasing length of the 
day, are the principal points marked by the weather proverbs, 
which are mostly of general application and widely difiused. 
Thus every country-body hears from childhood, that 

" As the day lengthens 
The cold strengthens." 

* The general feeling that once existed as to the efficacy of pro- 
tective influence is apparent in the oath that was taken in the ancient 
judicial combat, as given by Dugdale. " Ye shall swere that ye have 
no stone of virtue, nor hearbe of virtue, nor experiment, nor none other 
enchantment by you nor for you, whereby ye trust the better to overcome 
C de D. your adversarie," &c. Dugdale, Orig. Juridic, and MiaceU, 
Aulica, Lond. 1702, p. 166. 
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" At New- Year's tide, 
A cock's stride ; 
By Twelfth tide, another beside.** 

The red sky of the morning or evening" has been raii- 
versall J noted as an angnrj of good or ill weather^ and the 
adage on this is almost universal. So probably also with 
regard to the rainbow : 

*' A rainbow at night 
Is the shepherd's delight ;" 

for experience has shown that at the close of a wet day, when 
the sun shines forth, continued rain is giving place to mere 
showers, and the Iris gleams on the retiring clouds. 

Weather proverbs are doubtless the result of local obser- 
vation, and there must of necessity, therefore, be a good deal 
of truth in them ; though I met with one not very long since 
which I had not heard before, and received, consequently, with 
some degree of doubt. I was proceeding on an excursion with 
some botanical fidends in the " Blackthorn weather"* of 1849, 
towards the Berrow HilJ, under the fallacious hope that the 
day, which had become showery, would clear up. But, alas ! 
the rain-clouds settled down, or rather continued sweeping on 
with such pertinacity, that we were compelled to fall back in 
total despair. Resting a few minutes at a cottage for shelter, 
a man there told us that the new moon having been on a 
Saturday, there must follow, according to the old adage, 
twenty days of wind or rain 5 for 

" If the moon on a Saturday be new or full. 
There always was rain, and there always wiiU,** 

Smiling at this declaration of the oracle, which, however, 
there was no resisting, we retreated before the pluvial columns, 
and got back in a very wet unpleasant state. 

On afterwards consulting Forster's Encyclopcedia of Natu- 
ral Phenomena, I was there surprised to find a singular con- 
firmation of this " uncanny" Saturday influence upon the 

* The weather that occurs about the time of the flowering of the 
Blackthorn (^Prunus apinosd) is so called, and is frequently black 
enough I 
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moon's proceedings. Forster says (writing in 1827): "A 
vulgar prejudice has prevailed from time immemorial in Sus- 
sex, that a Saturday^ 8 moon brings blowing and wet weather. 
By some accident this has proved very true dm*ing the last 
twenty years. To ascribe such a phenomenon to the occur- 
rence of the new moon on the day specially dedicated to 
Saturn, must, of course, obviously appear superstitious ; but 
there may be natm*al causes why the conjunction of the sun 
and moon, happening at some such diurnal periods, may in the 
long-run turn out to be connected with rough weather j and 
these periods, once falling on a Saturday, would for a long 
time continue to do so — hence may have arisen this vulgar 
notion. Old shepherds, gai'deners, hunters, and men of edu- 
cation, have alike testified to the fact. Indeed, the whole 
doctrine of periodic phenomena is very little understood." 

Another Worcestershire proverb thus refers to wet weather 
at Easter-tide : 

" If it rain on Good Friday and Easter-day, 
It's a good year of grass, but a sorry year of hay." 

Farmers still regulate and perform various things in agii- 
cultural affairs according to the " southing of the moon," as 
stated in Moore's Almanac; and a very intelligent farmer 
informed me, that he had found by experience bad results oc- 
cur if the moon's position in the heavens was neglected.* 

My antiquarian friend, Mr. Jabez Allies, who has sig- 
nalised himself by rescuing many curious facts in rural popular 
tradition fi'om oblivion, and who as a Worcestershire man well 
knows the folk-lore of the country, has sent me some " lunar 

* It is said by rustics in Worcestershire, *' Always kill a pig in the 
new moon, or the fat will run out." So also it is very common to hear 
persons talk of turning their money when they first catch sight of the 
new moon, which is, in all probability, a remanet of Cynthian idolatry : 
" Astarte, queen of heav'n, with crescent horns ; 
To whose bright image nightly by the moon 
Sidonian virgins paid their vows and songs." 
This ** turning of money" when the new moon is seen is, I believe, to 
favour its increase ; but it is unlucky if the new moon be seen through 
a window for the first time. 
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observationg/' which, as relics of ancient superstition, are per- 
haps worth recording*. He says the country-people of Wor- 
cestershire say it is a wet moon when the concave of her cres- 
cent points downwards, because the water must then run out 
of her lap ; but it is a dry moon when the points of the cres- 
cent curve upwards, as then the water is kept from running 
out. It is considered unlucky to point at the moon, arising 
from the old legend that the dark shadows in the moon's 
disc represent a man who once stole a bundle of thorns, but 
as he was carrying them off at night unwittingly pointed at 
the moon, and was so carried off to that orb, to remain a eon- 
firmed lunatic for his double offence ! This is, in fact, a very 
*' old story," almost worn out, and reduced to the proverbial 
abnegation of knowing nothing about a thing inquired after, 
*' no more than the man in the moon." In old times, how- 
ever, the " man in the moon" seems to have been considered 
as of more importance.* 

Divination by the flight of birds was a very common 
augury of good or evil in heathen times, as may be noticed 
in Homer, Virgil, and contemporary history. Even this is 
not lost to nistic memory, but clings there like the lichen to 
a tottering wall. This, perhaps, may account for the i^espect 
paid to the robin and the wren, as birds of good augury; 
while a raven only flies over a house where there is a corpse 
already, or soon will be one. The number of magpies seen 
at one time indicate what is to happen accordingly, and thus 
the rhyme runs in that jespect : 

* In the Journal of the Arckcsological Institute for March 1848, Mr. 
Hudson Turner gives an account of an antique seal of the date of Ed- 
ward III., representing a man carrying a bundle of thorns, with the 
crescent of the moon in front of him, and a legend in Latin intimating 
that the figure will show why he carries thorns in the moon. So 
Alexander Necham, a writer of the 12th century, commenting on the 
broken shadows in the moon, asks if they do not make what the com- 
mon people call the countryman carrying thorns in the moon : *' Unde 
quidam vulgariter loquens ait — 

' Busticus in luna quem sarcina deprimit una, 
Monstrat per spinas nuUi prodesse rapinas.' " 
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" One for sorrow, 
Two for mirth ; 
Three for a wedding, 
Four for a birth."* 

It is well known that the pagan priests in heathen times 
predicted good or evil events from the appearance of the livers 
of the slain victims. If they were red and healthy, it was 
held to he a good omen; if white or discoloured, the contrary. 
Still, among the vulgar, in common conversation a man may 
be heard called a " white-livered scoundrel ;" as Shakspeare 
makes Eichard III. call Richmond " a white-Hvered runa- 
gate." Nor is the idea confined to a contumelious expression, 
as an impression exists that some persons really have white 
livers, I knew a young woman who had refused to marry a man 
because she was told he had a white liver, and that therefore 
she would be sure to die within twelve months after marriage. 
A gentleman, too, whom I knew some years since, I have 
heard people say had a white liver, because it must be so, 
they thought, as he had married several wives, who had all 
died. 

Still uncommon things are held to have a supernatural 
bearing, or indicate something calamitous; as a woman in- 
formed me, that an apple-tree having flowered a second time 
in the autumn in her gai*den, she considered it a " token" for 
death. t Unaccountable noises are also "tokens" that bode 

* ** The jay and the magpie," says Professor Buckman, " are objects 
of persecution by the gamekeeper, certainly upon frivolous pretexts as 
far as his domain is concerned ; though, as their food is of a mixed 
character, such as insects, slugs, snails, and the like, mixed with fruit 
and vegetables, they will often be found unwelcome, because mischiey - 
ous visitants to the garden. The magpie has ever been an object of 
superstitious terror ; * one of the ould faith' instinctively crosses him- 
self when one of these creatures crosses his path ; and, among rustics 
in genera], good or bad luck is made to depend in no inconsiderable 
degree upon the motions of the magpie. Many of these birds are there- 
fore killed as being objects of terror, and as such most ridiculous 
stories are told to their prejudice." Buckman, in Morton* s Cyclo, of 
Agriculture, 

f A writer on the superstitions of Gloucestershire says : " A cre- 
dence in death-tokens appears to be generally diffused among all 
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no good to somebody in the house ; and various tokens for 
joy or sorrow might easily be mentioned. But I only wish 
to trace the long continuation of superstitious notions in re- 
tired rural districts, where education has but little scope and 
instruction a weak influence. The succeeding generation will 
retain still less than the last of old absurdities, thoug-h the 
memory of superstitions may and does outlive the belief in 
them. 

Old saws and rhymes on garden or agricultiural opera- 
tions are curious, and may sometimes be instructive; but 
these are noticed in almanacs, and perhaps one or two may 
be here sufficient as an example. The following has reference 
to the leafing of the elm : 

** AVlien elmen leaves are as large as a^arcfen, 
It's time to plant kidney-beans in the garden." 

It is a saying current in Worcestershire, that if the seeds of 
the stock are sown on Good Friday in the evening, as the 
sun goes down, the flowers will be sure to come double. 

A tolerably correct picture of the state of a district may 
be taken from its habitations ; and I will therefore just sketch 
the appearance of a present country mansion of the first class, 
an abandoned residence, a good farm-house, and a cottage of 
the old fashion. The subject might be easily extended, but 
I only here wish to connect the past with the present. 

Old Colwall may be noticed as a good specimen of a 
gentleman's modem residence — plain, but substantial, with 
enough of adapted elegance to fit it for the present day, 
although on an old foundation. It is the property and resi- 
dence of James Martin, Esq. The garden in which the 
mansion stands is nicely laid out, with a fountain in the 
centre opposite the entrance-hall, which supplies a whimper- 
ing rill, that meanders prettily through the shrubberies and 
by the flower-borders, until it fills a little oblong pool on the 

classes.'' He mentions in particular, that unaccountable noises are 
generally received as warnings from the invisible world; and it must 
be admitted, that in an old house with an old woman in it, there might 
be soon heard thrice-three warnings from creaking doors, loosened 
casements, and squeaking vermin. 
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margin of the grounds. Laid out with judgment, the whole 
has a good effect. 

On the northern side of the house, dividing one portion of 
the gardens from another, is a most magnificent yew-hedge, 
evidently of considerable antiquity, and telling of fashions 
past away. Beneath its shadows, doubtless, many a stiff-clad 
stately dame and feathered cavalier have erewhile trodden in 
puckered courtesy. And still in formal funeral stateliness 
the yew extends its long and lofty screen in dark perennial 
verdure — a living hatchment, as it might seem, in memory of 
its olden possessors or planters, who have been, but are re- 
membered no more. For this fine property belonged to an 
ancient but overturned house, whose present representative is 
or was the village postman : 

'* Thus generations in their course decay; 
So flourish these when those have passed away." 

The yew-screen (for I can scarcely call it a hedge) is a 
noble object to contemplate, about 180 feet long, two feet and 
a half in breadth, and fiiU fourteen feet high, with an over- 
howering arcade on the eastern side, forming an excellent 
shade from the sun, or a sheltered walk from the shower, 
with an entrance-arch rising higher than the rest and orna- 
ments in the centre. A vegetable relic of ancient days like 
this well deserves preservation, and even in the present day 
the old yew-screen ought yet to have place as a boundary to 
one side of very large gardens. The yew bears clipping so 
well, that thick arbours and extraordinary figures — mostly 
attempts at birds — are often formed out of its foHage; and 
these devices are common enough in the gardens of cottagers 
on and about the Silurian hills, where the yew loves to grow. 
But such malformations of a goodly evergreen are leather petty 
and ridiculous in general ; yet, when a thick hedge-avenue is 
formed of the sombre yew leading up to a fabric of antiquity, 
some lopping into cumbrous form produces a singular and 
even grand effect, as I once noticed in the garden of an old 
residence on the roadside between Boss and Hereford. 

In a field on the north side of the Old Colwall gardens, 
only a little way from the gate, is another ligneous relic of 
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the past, now apparently neglected and abandoned — a yew- 
arbour; possibly a favouiite plesaunce or smoking-place in 
former times of joviality, for many persons might sit com- 
fortably within its shady circle. It appears to be formed 
from a single very old naturally-growing Yew-tree, which 
has either divided its bole natumlly, as Hawthorns will do, 
or artificial aid has assisted it in this respect. A circular 
space now appears twelve feet in diameter, surrounded by 
Jlfteen boles, one much larger than the rest, but all proceed- 
ing from the same system of roots ; the branches of which 
intenningle and i-amify so as to completely shadow over, and 
make a green arbour of the circular space stated, which is 
open only to the east, opposite the bold extending Malvern 
range. This is the plan — 
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Yew arbour of 16 boles. 
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Probably there were permanent seats originally within 
this fine dark impervious arbour, and many a love-vow (of 
course after the smokers had left) may have been breathed 
there ; but the seats have vanished, the massive tankards 
seen with pleasure in the cool concavity have gone also, and 
the place seems now to be only used as a depository for rub- 
bish, or things put out of the way. — Sic transit gloria arbori* 

In the adjoining parish of Mathon an old house and estate 
of the once flourishing Cliffe family may be contemplated, 
with the moral reflections that cannot fail to recur at behold- 
ing the changes incident to this sublunary scene. Here an 
old and once substantial roof-tree is abandoned and perishing, 
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like a shattered oak that the wintry storms have broken into 
at last. The mansion itself is deserted, its windows broken, 
doors decaying, roof fallen in ; and horn and hound, the de- 
light of the jolly squii^es that once spurred fi-om hence to the 
sports of the field, are heard no more. I imderstood that there 
had been a suit in Chancery respecting* it, which, taking its 
slow course year after year, like the sea UTtdermining a cliffy 
in reality, had at last in costs (I know not which way de- 
cided) rendered the sale of this house and fine estate impera- 
tive. Thus the glory of ancient families dwindles away, and 
heraldic devices become shadowed in obscui-ity, disregarded 
imless accompanied with wealth. This estate of the Cliffes 
had a curious destiny, though happily perhaps saved irom a 
worse. O'Connor, one of the gi^eat charlatans of the day, 
bought the property, to be used up for one of his Chartist 
colonisation schemes ; but before the sale could be com- 
pleted, he himself, and the fimds of his credulous contribu- 
tors, got VMd up £Qso, and his career was closed in lunacy. 
He had paid a deposit of 500Z.; but as the sale could not 
be completed, this was of course forfeited, and abandon- 
ment still reigns about the mouldering house and neglected 
gardens. 

But as a contrast to these decays, I shall take the liberty 
of entering the house of a substantial but working Hereford- 
shire farmer of the old stock, — indeed, I was introduced in 
the company of the obliging rector of the parish, so that 
this is no fancied delineation. The farm-house, partly in the 
timbered fashion, occupied a pleasant sequestered situation; 
and having been formerly a mill, though not so at present, a 
brook murmured along on one side of the fold-yard: All 
the adjuncts about the house had a rough but substantial 
appearance. On entering the kitchen (for it was winter-time) 
a monstrous fire of roots of trees appeared filling up the hearth; 
and ranged in goodly rows on the opposite walls were a set of 
pewter-plates, with large dishes of the same compound metal, 
round as the full moon, and shining even brighter than that 
orb in all its lustre. A massive long table stood on one side, 
where a hale fellow was discussiag cold pork with evident 
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gusto. A huge home-baked loaf and loftj cheese held guard 
beside a foaming jug. 

A rough, very broad-faced, and herculean-built man in 
smock-frock and leggings, gave us rather a brusque reception 
as we entered. His sparkling scanning eye seemed to say, 
" What the devil are you come after tiow ?" — as if he had a 
passing idea that we were only come to spy out the land, to 
take away some evil report. But on a high-backed chair, 
close to the 6re, sat a tall, somewhat withered and pale, yet 
majestic-looking dame, with every appearance of a decayed 
gentlewoman, who welcomed my clerical friend with evident 
pleasure, and remarked that it was long since she had seen 
him. Dressed in black, calm and dignified, with several or- 
namental rings on her fingers, she had but little the appear- 
ance of a farmer's wife ; yet she was truly the wife of the 
plain-spoken, " devil-may-care," broad-breasted yeoman who 
stood beside us, stiff and independent in his bearing as the 
ruggedest pollard-maple or wytch-elm upon his farm. I was 
given to understand that this lady had been actually many 
years ago the wife of the squire of the parish; but the next 
heir falling to ruin, and the property and estates sold, the 
widow (though having a small jointure) had married the 
rough but then probably very jolly young farmer, who had 
a home to offer her, and doubtless felt proud in marrying the 
squire's wife. Of com^se she thus lost caste with the gentry 
who had visited her when moving in a higher sphere ; but 
even thus transposed, she still appeared the lady, although 
apparently as out of place as a porcelain vase would be if 
located on the same shelf beside the pewter dinner-service. 

" I don't often see you at church," said my clerical com- 
panion to the bluiF, broad-breasted yeoman. He nodded an 
admission to this impeachment, but replied, " Well, sir, you 
see me at least once a year," — meaning at tithe-paying time, 
— " I never fail coming then." And this said tithe-paying, 
though now softened down (perhaps for the best) into a 
" commutation," still ^' sticks in the gizzard" of the money- 
loving farmer, who, forgetting the obligations of the clergy- 
man, and caring less for his holy vocation, being too seldom 
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himself studious in divinity, is apt to think that money paid 
for spiritual appHances is so much ^ven for nothing. This 
wrong-headed idea keeps up a coolness between the clergy- 
man and the farmer ; and it is difficult to obviate it, as the 
farmer in genei'al keeps as much as possible out of the incum- 
bent's way. I ought to say, however, that on this occasion 
our host thawed down, and gave us a homely lunch, with 
some good cider. 

The farm-houses on the Silurian soil are mostly either 
substantial stone structures, or timbered black-and-white build- 
ings in olden style, 'and have a picturesque aspect in the 
landscape, especially when attended, as they generally are, by 
a spreading yew-tree, grave and sombre at all seasons. Even 
the cottages have a pleasant, comfortable, and enduring look, 
with stone walls or foundations of stone, sometimes studded 
with dangling Stonecrop or other plants. One roof at Colwall 
I noticed as quite a curiosity in its way, beiug brightly green 
with the wrinkled and matted fronds of an Ulva which had 
densely encrusted it, combined with a blackish-purple Thele- 
phorUy that set off the puckered Ulva on which it rested. 

I must now take the picture of a decent cottage-interior 
within the Worcestershire border, as chai'acteristic of a class 
in this district. It had only one room on the ground-floor and 
above ; but a pretty fair garden, and a little outhouse, were 
annexed to it. The tenant at the time I saw it was a widow, 
whose husband had been what is called " a tidy man," and 
brought up a family, then all dead or gone out to service. 

On entering the cottage, its brick floor appeared to have 
received many indentations and depressions, so was not very 
level; while the beams and joists of the floor above (for it was 
uncoiled) were stained of a deep mellow burnt- ter-sienna, from 
the wood-smoke that had curled about the room for half a 
century, unmitigated by the whitewash-brush. A large map 
in a wooden frame, that hung against the wall, was so defaced 
and begrimed, that it was all but impossible to make out what 
it had been intended to represent, only that just at the bot- 
tom a faint glimpse of the Mediterranean Sea was perceptible 
amidst the haze, and part of the coast of France might, on a 
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very close inspection^ be seen or imagined. Above the map 
was an old dark hanging book-shelf, with a number of various- 
sized books placed horizontally ; but forming, with cloths and 
rags stuffed in between them, a most heterogeneous mass ; and 
all were time-hallowed with smoke and dust in such a way 
as to seem more like a fossilised mass of articles agglomerated 
together than things individually separable. Some plate- 
shelves occupied one side of the cottage-walls, with various 
articles of white and blue crockeiyware upon them; while 
beneath hung a number of small pedlar's pictures, represent- 
ing the history of Joseph and his brethren. A vacant space 
under the small casement-window looking into the gurden 
was adorned with some old ballads stuck upon the wall, 
among which were " Sweet William" and "the False Lover;" 
and in a comer next the fireplace was a creaky door, with 
bobbin and latch, leading up a tottering staircase to the room 
above. But the hearth and chimney were most capacious, 
with an oven on one side, and a cozy wooden seat in the chim- 
ney-comer on the other. This had used to be occupied in 
winter by " the old Gaffer." In another dusky comer was a 
low dark-brown door, leading down to a small drinking-house 
for depositing the produce of a little orchard in, that adjoined 
the garden. I had almost forgotten to note " the cruches" 
on the ceiling, bearing two large sides of bacon ; while ano- 
ther depository was formed there to hold a number of curioiis 
deformed and hooked sticks, cut at different times in the woods 
by the old man who now lay quiet in the churchyard. 

I jotted down these particulars on one occasion while rest- 
ing from a long walk, while the old goody was preparing tea 
for me ; for I rather like to rest in a rustic cottage when tired ; 
and domestic plants very frequently take up their abode in 
the vicinity of such situations, while perhaps some herbs of 
ancient repute are seen close by, having wandered through 
the scanty garden-hedge. There was a Kttle copse behind 
the cottage-orchard I have alluded to, where, in years of first 
botanical love, I several times found some singular varieties of 
Oxlips and coloured Primroses. Flowers, like men, migrate ; 
and I looked in vain for these the last time I was at the spot. 
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But I must wander a little more about Colwall. In front 
of a blacksmith's shop here, occupying a vacant spot a little 
out of the upper road leading- to Ledbury, near Colwall Green, 
is a mass of rough limestone rock, which bears the name of 
^^ Colwall Stone." I observed this name inscribed on an 
old map of Herefordshire ; but have been unable to ascertain 
the purport of the stone, or its origin. I should feel inclined 
to consider it of the Draidical age, or at any rate a boundary 
or manorial ^^ hoar stone ;" but Mr. Alhes, in his Antiquities 
and Folk'Lm^e of Worcestershire, states, that he was informed 
that one Francis Shuter, and others, brought this stone from 
a quarry near the Wych, and, assisted by a strong team of 
oxen, dragged it to its present locality. This was *^ about 
seventy years ago." Such a relation seems odd and unprece- 
dented, unless this fresh stone replaced one of high antiquity 
that had been broken up, which I think must have been tlie 
case. Mr. Allies further says, that a penny a year is paid as 
rent for the stone. The ti-adition I myself heard respecting 
the stone (which would carry us back to- the times of Celtic 
heathenism) was, that it had been a place of worship (an 
idolatrous stone?) before the church was erected, and that 
the poor of the parish formerly received pay on this stone. 
This at any rate goes to show that an old stone must have 
existed at this spot long before the time mentioned for its 
origin on the information given to Mr. Allies. The mass of 
stone is about three feet high and four feet broad, with some- 
thing like steps about tho base on one side ; but it is much 
too massive ever to have been a cross. The limestone that 
composes it is crystalline, similar to the Wenlock ; but there 
is a curious red vein in it filled with small globulai* particles, 
perhaps madrepores. 

There are some old trees about Colwall that demand at- 
tention^ especially from lovers of nature and sylvan scenery. 
The most prominent are " the Colwall Oaks,^ scraggy and 
battered veterans, standing in the middle of a large meadow 
not far from the church. One of these, tempest-torn and 
half-bare, forms a fine picturesque object, with its bald stag's 
horns standing in bold relief against the blue sky. This indi- 
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Tidual has a bole of some magnitude, measuring nearly twenty- 
seven feet in circumference ; yet not hollow, or only partly so, 
at the base.* These trees stand on ground that constituted 
anciently a park belonging to the bishops of Hereford, who 
had a country-seat at Colwall, near the church, some tim- 
bered remaiins of which are yet visible. 

The Rev, F. Custance informed me, that at Brockbury, 
near Old Colwall, there was anciently a cell to the priory of 
Great Malvern, and that a footpath over the hill towards this 
spot was still called by the country-people " the Pig's Path ;" 
which he conjectured was a corruption of the Piw's way or 
path, by which, when the monastery was in existence, the 
Host was taken by the Benedictine brethren of Great Mal- 
vern to the monks of Colwall, when the latter were indis- 
posed. The memory of the Pix being carried by monks this 
way might long remain 5 while the path itself could present 
no particular attraction to pigs more than other animals. 

On the hill west of Old Colwall House is a fine old yew- 
tree of considerable size and magnificent spread of bough. 
The bark was more furrowed and better preserved, with a 
rougher aspect, than I have generally seen in yew-trees, pos- 
sibly fi'om the sheltered position of this on the side of the hill. 
It was not hollow, and measured twenty-five feet in circum- 
ference. One might pass a meditative hour not without 
pleasure, especially in a hot summer's afternoon, within the 
shadow of such frondal gloom. Yew-trees of great size and 
antiquity stand in the churchyard of Stanford Bishop, Here- 
fordshire, and are certainly older than the one just mentioned, 
which is still in perfect vigour. 

In the hollow- way on the Ledbury Road there was a few 
years since, and still is unless cut down, a curious old elm, 
whose flattened bole is spread out, forming above the rock a 
kind of grotto, with a roof of living wood. Here the Lud- 
low beds ai*e well developed, dipping westward; and just 

* The ciirious and rare gray-speckled Opegrapha (O. lynCea) grows 
on the rugged bark of this tree. Its broad confluent and crowded 
pruinose apothecia appear well marked on the white mortary crust into 
which they seem to be pressed. 
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above the grotto I noticed a considerable quantity of Ope- 
grapha spread along the face of the rock, whose lirellse were 
so prominent as to appear like an inscription in Persian or 
Arabic letters.* Three boles rise up from the horizontal 
foundation or body of the elm, thus forming the roof of this 
dendroidal cavity j and the latter has a buttress-like root in 
the soil below. A sketch would be necessary to explain this 
sportive effort of the Dryads quite satisfactorily. 

A magnificent Ash-tree (Fraannus excelsior), larger than 
any I ever saw, and perhaps equal if not superior in size to 
any ever recorded in England, existed a few years since in 
the grounds at Hope End, near Ledbury, and I then took its 
measure at forty feet (within a few inches) round the base. 
I was sorry to hear it reported that this noble ash had been 
felled. It is mentioned in a short account of the Malvern 
Hills and the places around them, that was published early 
in the present century (1804), written by a Rev. Mr. Barrett, 
then master of the grammar-school at Colwall, which is a 
small endowment for boys of the neighbom*hood. 

When at Colwall, I made some inquiries about Mr. Barrett, 
and found that there was a little romance connected with his 
history. Some years ago the Rev. Mr. Taylor was rector of 
Colwall, and at the time alluded to young Barrett was the 
son of a small fanner in the parish, Barrett became ac- 
quainted with Mr. Taylor's daughter, and a clandestine cor- 
respondence ensued between them, in consequence of which 
the lady became enceinte. The old clergyman, however, 
took the matter in hand, and the parties were married to each 
other. Barrett was now sent to college, and eventually be- 
came curate of Colwall. I was anxious to trace his further 
course ; but could only make out that, after the death of his 
father-in-law, he fell into poverty, and died a few years ago 
in circumstances of great destitution. 

This notice of a clergyman who, I believe, wrote the first 
local account of the Malvern Hills, naturally brings the mind 
to the church and churchyard. The last time I was there I 

* Either Opegrapha saxatiUs or O. t^serata of De Candolle. 
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observed some of the graves adorned with flowers, which is 
not generally the case in this vicinity now, though it might 
have been so formerly. On the borders of Wales this poetical 
custom is prevalent; but the feeling that inspires it is rather 
dull in the minds of the Saxon race, who in general put up a 
stone, stai'ing and tasteless, and slighting their mortality, 
think no more about the matter. 

Colwall Church is an irregular building, principally of 
"early English" date, with a good squai-e tower on the 
south-west side. It had, however, a Norman origin, as there 
still exists a plain circular doorway, and there ai^ some Nor- 
man windows in the chancel. The font is also of earlj date, 
but has been re-chipped. The interior is plain and white- 
washed, and the original timber-roof plastered as well as 
whitewashed. There is a southern aisle, and early English 
arches divide it from the nave. The capitals of these pillai-s 
are curiously adorned with heads, and one, in particular, is 
crowded with them, which I do not remember noticing* else- 
where. In the north wall of the chancel is a brass plate, and 
engraved thereon a knight in armour kneeiiiig, with his family 
beside him. There is also a monument in the south aisle to 
the founder of the grammar-school in the parish. 

The base and steps of an old stone cross yet stand on the 
south side of the churchyard, telling of the times when it 
was supposed some palpable object was required to rouse up 
religious veneration in the minds of the common people. It 
had its use when printing was unknown, and books and pic- 
tures were i^are. It is best now only gilded by time and 
damp with the Golden Byssus (Chroolepus aureus), like the 
faded frame of a mouldering picture. 

While here standing in the churchyard, where uncouth 
stones, with half-obliterated texts, may teach the rustic 
moralist " how to die," or that he must die, a question never- 
theless arises — how long he may live ? The countay around 
the Malvern Hills has the reputation of maintaining a long- 
lived race, insomuch that, according to a rhyming proverb, 

" All about Malvern Hill 
A man may live as long as he will." 
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Of course this is only to be considered an orientalism, similai' 
to Hie compliment of " king, live for evei' !" yet it implies 
tbat it is not rare for persons living on Malvern air to live on 
a very long time. Li fact, I believe it is nothing uncom- 
mon to find an old person exceeding eighty ; and when visit- 
ing the Rev. T. Dowell of Wellington Heath, near Ledbuiy, 
in 1847, he told me that he had recently buried an old man 
aged ninety-six, and took me to see another veteran nearly 
eighty.* My friend Dr. Addison, when residing at Great 
Malveiii, wrote an exact and elaborate paper on the Medical 
Topography of Malvern, containing many tables carefully 
drawn up, from which he inferred, that in the parishes on the 
eastern side of the Malvern Hills there were then living 
(1834) at eighty yeai*s of age neai'ly donble the number than 
in all England; and at ninety, three times the number, with- 
out taking into account still older persons. In fact, in January 
1835, at Great Malvern alone, there were sixty persons resid- 
ing who were seventy years of age and upwards. Dr. Addi- 
son drew up another table from the parish registers of thirteen 
parishes, both at the eastern and western bases of the hills, 
embracing the actual deaths at all ages in twelve years, from 
1813 to 1816, 1823 to 1826, and 1830 to 1833 inclusive. 
From this table it appears, that in these twelve years 2950 
persons had died in the whole district under review. Out of 
that number, 35€ of the deaths were of persons from 70 to 
80 years of age ; 268 of persons from 80 to 90 ; 48 from 90 
to 100; and 7 above 100 years. 

I am myself inclined to ascribe this lengthening out of 
the span of life to the pm'e air of the Malvern district, in con- 
nection also with temperate habits; and it doubtless sug- 
gests a residence on or about the Malvern Hills to those who 
desire a "peaceful hermitage" for the decline of life. I 
must leave the merits of water to be discussed by the hydro- 

• I have a memorandum of the death of Mrs. Bellers at Great Mai- 
Tcrn, in 1815, aged 104 ; and of Catharine Hill, aged 102, at the Link, 
in 1827. Also of Mrs. E. Newell, aged 99, at Malvern Wells, lat« of 
Great Malvern, Sept. 1855. Many other records of longevity might be . 
made. 
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pathic physicians^ more especiall j as on the western side of 
the hills the water is confessedly loaded more or less with 
carhonate of Hme. Dr. Nash; the historiographer of Worces- 
tershire, and some other writers, have attributed great virtues 
to cider, and considered that those who habitoaUy drank it^ as 
in Herefordshire and some parts of Worcestershire, were more 
likely on that account to attain a great age. Dr. Nash, after 
mentioning several centenarians in the Supplement to his 
History of Worcestershire y says, " The diet of aU these was 
cider with a toast." He also instances one " Richard Tuffley, 
a tanner, a very laborious man, who, when very ill, was reco- 
vered by drinking cider, and alive in 1673, aged above 100 
years." A Herefordshire vicar in times past was so sensible 
of the virtues of cider, that he indited some sparkling lines 
on the subject, in which he avers that — 

'* All the Gallic wines are not so boon 
As hearty cider ;* that strong son of wood 
In fullest tides refines and purges blood ; 
Becomes a known Bethesda, whence arise 
Full certain cures for spittal maladies. 
Death slowly shall the citadel invade, — 
A draught of this bedulls his scythe and spade." 

That a glass of good cider may promote cheerfulness, and 
so help to dissipate the stagnant humours of life, I think 
likely enough, and have often enjoyed one in the course of 
my rambles ; and I think the old country labourer may take 
" cider and a toast" for his evening meal very advantageously. 
Phillips, in his Cider, a poem, has thus painted the joys of 
a cheerful swig at a farmer's table after cider-making ; though 

♦ The various panaceas brought forward as remedies for every kind 
of disease, from brandy and salt to pure water, alitor a time goody are 
curious enough; and surely " hearty cider" deserves to be tried. The 
apple, indeed, has not been entirely forgotten ; for Heath, in his Account 
of the Islands ofSciUy^ mentions one Mr. Atwell, rector of St. Tue in 
this county [Cornwall], who, about or since the year 1562, practised 
physick with milk, and milk and apples, with great success in all diseases; 
which spread his reputation into the neighbouring counties, from whence 
he had many patients.'* 
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I am afi'aid the custom, in one respect at least, like other good 
things, is going out : 

" His honest friends, at thirsty Jioor of dusk. 
Come uninvited; he, with bounteous hand. 
Imparts his smoking vintage, sweet reward 
Of his own industry ; the well-fraught bowl 
Circles incessant, whilst the humble cell 
With quavering laugh and rural jests resounds. 
Ease and content, and undissembled love. 
Shine in each face ; the thoughts of labour past 
Increase their joy. 

Gladsome they quaff, yet not exceed the bounds 
Of healthy temperance, nor encroach on night, 
Season of rest ; but weU bedewed repair 
Each to his home, with unsupplanted feet'* 

As my friend Dr. Addison's tables went to show the 
superior salubrity of the eastern side of the Malvem Hills, 
where the purity of the water is unequalled, and the great 
longevity attainable there, I was anxious to test the weste^m 
hose of the hills ; and here it would appeal' that the inhabit- 
ants on the average obtain a pretty good lease of their lives, 
judging by the case of Colwall, which, containing a popula- 
tion of 1100, may be considered a fair example. Mr. Cus- 
tance, at my request, was kind enough to send me the fol- 
lowing account, taken from the parish register. 

From Dec. 31, 1833, to Dec. 31, 1854, there have been 
375 burials in Colwall. Of these 

95 were persons above 70 years of age ; out of whom 
39 „ „ 80 „ „ 

5 „ „ 90 „ „ 

There are now living in the parish six old persons above 
eighty years of age (all females), and one in her eighty -ninth 
year.* Mr. Custance states, that none of these are natives of 
the place ) but this would only go to show that the old ladies 

* In former times the old men of Herefordshire were not at all 
behind the ladies for activity and length of years ; for Lord Bacon has 
the following curious notice in his Sylva Sylvarum : " A while since in 
Herefordshire, at their May games, there was a morrice-dance of eight 
men, whose years put together made up 800, that which was wanting 
of an hundred in some superabounding in others." 
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had improved their constitutions by coming* to reside at Col- 
wall ; and if Dr. Addison's view be correct, that the eastern 
base of the hills is most conducive to longevity, still, as at 
Colwall, on the western side, more than a quarter of the re- 
sidents live to between seventy and eighty, an annuitant need 
not fear that he or she may be gathered up too soon if re- 
siding at Colwall or West Malvern. 

In looking over the register of Colwall, one very singular 
entry occurs, on which curiosity may be justly excited, but on 
which I can give no certain information. It is this : " Quod 
Deus vult, borne of Ffrancis Browne, was baptized the 
sixth daie of January 1599." " Quod Deus vult was 
buried the nynth daie of January 1599." The singular name^ 
connected with the omission of " son" or " daughter," which 
is given in every other case, syggests some monstrosity or 
double child ; and it seems also to have been illegitimate, as 
only one parent is given. It appears, however, to have Kved 
but a short time after baptism. 

In glancing at the customs, old observances, and fading 
superstitions of a past age, noticed in this chapter, an observer 
cannot but remark how slowly prejudice and ignorance yield 
to the light of knowledge unless means be taken in every- 
place to enlist the affections and associations of the rising 
generation. BuU-baitiiigs are but faintly in the recollection 
of the oldest now living, savagery has been abated ; and yet 
notions of superstition and witchery still cling to the rustic 
mind. But probably they will be all but blotted out with 
the present generation ; for almost eveiy parish has now its 
day-school erected or building, and a superior staff of masters 
and mistresses will elicit brighter scholars than have been 
usually produced at village-schools, if the children are only 
permitted to stay long enough in them. 

Village horticultural exhibitions, and prizes to cottagers 
for garden culture, have become features of the day, that, if 
suffered to take a healthy independent growth, may effect 
much good, by giving hours to the garden that boon-com- 
panionship might else demand for the beerhouse. Natural 
history and floral delights are getting to the level of the 
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common mind; and the learned professors who tell their 
pupils not to mind the species of a plant, will soon find that 
village children know more thaa they do as far as real utility 
is concerned. And why should not the " clod-hopper ' know 
something" as to the nature of those clods which he knocks 
about and treads on ? It might be worth while ; for a good 
hint sometimes comes from an imexpected quarter. 

Knowledge acts upon manners ; and wild impudent customs 
become thus corrected, because their stupidity and foolishness 
are obvious. The " cribbing" of any stranger that came near 
a hop-yard at picking-time is becoming a memory and a 
^' breach" rather than an observance ; and the long-enduring 
Sunday Wake at last shows symptoms of breaking up. 

The national fairs of St. Bartholomew and Donnybrook 
have been suppressed, as they had long ceased to be any 
thing but nurseries of riot* and the country wakes had in 
like manner got behind the times.* Some still remain on 

* The Parish Wakes, which had long degenerated into mere feast- 
ings and the visitations of country cousins, had kept their ground in 
Herefordshire and the western parts of Worcestershire to the end of 
the first quarter of the present century. The clergy of the present 
day, who have found difficulty in discountenancing them, may he sur- 
prised to know that they gave no trouble to their predecessors, who 
considered them a licensed carnival. Dryden even mentions the par- 
sons of his day as encouraging them by their presence — 

** The learning of the parish now is seen, 
The midnight parson posting o'er the green. 
With gown tuck'd up, to Wakes : for Sunday next 
With hunmiing ale encouraging his text." 

Such a picture may be imagined in the past century, but has be- 
come obsolete. These Wakes or Country Feasts, usually observed on 
the Sunday next after the saint's day to whom the church was dedi- 
cated, are said to have taken their origin, or rather changed their ori- 
ginal nature, from a letter written by Pope Gregory the Great to Abbot 
Melitus, who came to England with St. Austin, which thus directs : 
" It may be permitted them (the English), that on the dedication -days, 
or other solemn days of martyrs, they make their bowers about the 
churches, and (refreshing themselves and feasting together after a good 
religious sort) kill their oxen now to the praise of God and increase of 
charity, which before they were wont to sacrifice to the devil," &c, 
Bede*s EccL Hist, cap. 30. Curzon, in the Universal Lihraryy pub- 
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the Herefordshire side of the hills, but they are on the wane 
in this distiict ; and as by degi'ees they will all go out, it is 
pleasing to see their ashes resuscitated in manly sports in the 
week, because the moralist should ever bear in mind that toil 
must have its intervals of recreation. If, then, a debasing* 
one is taken away, let a better be substituted. An instance 
may be given in the change that has occurred at Bishop's 
Froome. Two years ago the Rev. W. P. Hopton, with the 
gentlemen and fanners of the neighbourhood, handsomely 
subscribed towards affording a fund for prizes annexed to a 
variety of gymnastic games, to take place on the Monday, 
instead of the Sunday wake. This has been continued with 
increasing ^lat and success ; and according to the published 
account of " Froome's Game," as it is called, this year the 
sports came off with general satisfection, and were attended 
by many of the chief families in the neighbourhood. This 
appears healthy and promising ; for although knowledge and 
science deserve every effort to aid their progress, they will 
not the less get on for the advance of spirited frolic and 
buoyant cheerfulness at their side — 

" Brown exercise rejoic'd to hear, 
And Mirth jump'd up and seized his beechen spear." Collins. 

A vein of humour, that keeps the mind at ease, should, if 
possible, be carried into every study ; and morality and re- 
ligion need not reject it. Those who are " meny and wise" 
are not likely to become insane. 

If the palm of health is to be given to the eastern side 
of the Malvern Hills, the views of the hills themselves are 
most varied on the western ; and the heights and dingles, ra- 
pidly succeeding each other, form continually-changing scenes 
tempting to the vagrant foot. The feathered crest of Brock- 
hill, one of the western Silurian outposts, at whose northern 
base the deep hollow-way of Purlieu Lane is excavated, 
adonis the landscape from its peculiar pyramidal form wher- 

lished in the seventeenth century, says, " They are called Wakes, he- 
cause on the vigils of those [anniversary] feasts the people Were wont 
to awake from sleep, at the several vigils of the night, and go to prayers j 
hut now the feasting part is all that is retained." 
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ever it is seen, looking like a volcanic cone or hill-fortress. 
It may be examined in returning from Colwall to Great Mal- 
vern, and lias many charms for the cryptogamic botanist, be- 
ing well wooded on its eastern side from base to summit. 
Thickets of a peculiar bramble (JRubvs fuscus) render its 
coverts green at all seasons of the 3^ear. I have fomid some 
curious and elegant fungi in the recesses of the mossy paths 
of Brockhill, suggestive of the pleasures that research may 
exkact from the minutest or most neglected objects, if there 
be only an eye open to observe. An old decayed stump, 
lying on the gTound musty and unsightly, when broken into 
displayed a gi*eat number of pretty white Pezizce, like broken 
pearls, within the interstices of its moist and decaying fibres. 
I once found here, in ascending to the summit, a little ele* 
gant stalked white Polyporus, hitherto, I believe, unde- 
scribed. So that among the minuter tribes of being, 

" Even in the depth of solitary woods," 

there is always something to be observed and discriminated ; 
and creative power may be detected even among broken 
sticks and rotting leaves. To a poetical mind, indeed, the 
little unobserved or secluded world of objects in a shadowy 
copse may awaken a crowd of similes pleasant to the imagin- 
ation as a strain of music to the ear. There is a peculiar life 
within the thicket ; and the green mosses, tender liverworts, 
and ftingi emboldened into development by the damp air, 
combine to form an aroma well appreciated by the wanderer 
in the woods. Some tender Agarics are here seen, that live 
only in moist air, and shrivel in a moment if removed to a 
drier atmosphere than that which gave them birth. So grief 
acts upon many minds, producing virtuous influences and 
holy emotions, which only continue while grief is moist and 
fresh. Then, in contrast to these ephemeral organisations, 
old, discoloured, or black ftingi may be seen, darkening the 
ground like a blot of ink ^ useless even when fi*esh, but in 
their persistent putrescence ugly and abhorrent as some dis- 
agreeably-intrusive people who remain too long in sight. 
The broken crest of Brockhill, precipitous on the eastern 
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side, but with a fine glacis westward, where its strata embrace 
the Old Red Sandstone ribs of undulating Herefordshire,^ 
waves with the shrubs that nature has planted on it like a 
ruined citadel. Here are many old hoUies long inured to the 
blasts of western gales, their trunks marked with the lirellae 
of graphic lichens, — the inscriptions that even time respects 
and colours, — and one lichen in particular, the grey-pitted 
Thelotrema lepadinunij that I have only seen on old Lolly- 
trees in lofty situations. Here also, on the hollies, I ha^e 
gathered the pretty but scai'ce moss Neckei'a pumila. 
Brockhill forms a fine post of observation for the lover of 
landscape; the mighty Malvems themselves walliDg-in the 
east, in their circuit to the acropolis of the Camp Hill ; while 
westward is the intervening sweep of arable and orchard 
land, varied by church, mansion, and farm-house, all ^' old 
country" scenery, as called in the maps, that ever charms 
the eye, whether in full sunshine or occasional gleams of 
light, from this point to the long ridge of Hope-End, that, 
broken off northward, admits the gaze to the extensive spread 
of Herefordshire and the iar-off dun Black Mountains. 

This is all of the present world; but, in returning to 
Great Malvern through the Wych, a pause may be made at 
the great Colwall quarry of Wenlock limestone to reflect on 
the state of the past, whose former convulsions and changes 
are there attested. Before the eye are exposed the support- 
ing ribs of the earth's framework, moulded within the depths 
of the primeval ocean, and now lifted up to-day by the force 
of the syenitic outbreak that reared that lofty citadel whose 
ramparts are now seen from the extremity of the quarry 
grandly portrayed against the sky. Concretionary balls, 

* At the lower end of Purlieu Lane, the northern base of Brock- 
hill, there is a fine section exhibited of the Upper Ludlow rocks, and 
the passage-beds that form a transition into the Old Bed Sandstone. 
The remarkable fish or bone bed of the Upper Ludlow is not obyious 
hero } but in its place in the formation it was searched for by the Bev. 
F. Dyson, whose tact and energy in making a perpendicular cut through 
the rocks was rewarded by finding this curious ^ fish-bed,** though here 
very narrow and difficult to trace. It is, however, the identical bed of 
Murchison, containing coprolites of small size, fishes* teeth, &c. 
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and broken debris of ancient marine life/ strew the ground 
all about ; for the hammer of the quarryman has disturbed 
the unbroken rest of ag-es, and the secrets of past creative 
power, wisely determined for an onward round of utility, now 
appear on an inland bank, in many cases as perfect in theii* 
lineaments as when fresh beneath the green waters of their 
old sea-bed. But strange is the mixtwe of the extinct life of 
the past, that formed the foundations of the hills, with the 
evanescent encroachments of the present. The ancient he- 
raldic forms of nature, the Trilobite and the Encrinite, with 
numerous shells and corals, lie in upturned confusion on the 
sides of the quarry, covered with the rank weeds and thistles 
that strive again to entomb them, and with monstrous colts- 
foot leaves, that spread thickly around, though only the growth 
of a single season — the hasty scum of yesterday. But the 
deposit of past life is thrown into the kiln, the smoke of an- 
cient forests trails in the air, and lime goes to form new com- 
binations of life in this wonder-working scene. 

Striking as is the contrast of the exhumed life of the old 
world with that now going on, and the " change of perform- 
ance" that occurs after wide intervals in the same locality, 
almost equally so is the study engrossing different minds, 
and the penetrable distances that assume vastness in propor- 
tion to the media of fog or clearness, or the instruments by 
which they are viewed. The antiquary gropes among con- 
jecture, and the ruins of an abbey or a Roman castrameta- 
tion carry him in idea very far back into the dimness of 
obscur$ history. Here, in the heart of a Silurian deposit, 
the Herefordshire Beacon rises in lofty grandeur beyond its 
broken caves and declining ribs, and, as Cottle says in his 
contemplative lines, 

.** An object which conducts the mind/zr off 

Into the dark unknown of earliest time, 

Is that old camp." 

But the geologist has other ideas with respect to '^ earliest 
time;" and penetrating into obscure ages, long anterior to 
history or the being of man, reveals a hfe that has passed 
away. To geology, then, we are indebted for a sublimer 
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aspect of early creation than we could otherwise possibly 
have conceived ; a life that existed prior to the appearance 
of the " eternal hills" themselves, is tabulated to us by the 
fossil remains of creatures once living in the primeval ocean, 
and now stranded by the stormy convulsions that raised them 
in the night of mystery to the light of observation. Their 
preserved medals have a decipherable image and superscrip- 
tion well contrasted with later and existent forms ; and we 
now see the torn ribands of ancient convulsion moulded into 
forms of landscape-beauty, and prepared for a fi^esh career 
of utility. Thus may the mind ruminate in a contemplative 
glance through Colwall quarry. 



Postscript — In several places in these excursions, especially where 
archaeology or folk-lore was concerned, I have alluded to my friend 
Mr. Jabez Allies, F.S.A., whose geniality and kindness of manner, 
as well as pertinent suggestions on any point of inquiry, made him a 
most agreeable companion in ramble ; and in the early days of the 
Worcestershire Natural History Society many were our pleasant outs 
together, exploring natural phenomena : but he latterly confined him- 
self entirely to antiquities. I had fondly hoped that this volume, con- 
taining subjects for high argument between us on some points, would 
have met his kindly eye ; but, alas, while correcting the last sheet of it, 
the melancholy intelligence of his death has reached me, at the scarcely 
mature age of 69; and the pleasant memory of the past now alone 
remains to reflect upon. Though the conclusions of Mr. AUies, from 
his impatience of slow logical ratiocination, were not always satisfac- 
tory, and I have frequently, therefore, differed from his views, yet his 
industry was most exemplary in any matter he took in hand,*and his 
fairness and integrity unimpeachable. If, then, the first " tracks" that 
he made in the field of research among the Old Red Sandstone induced 
a smile from the practised geologist ; yet his last labours on the Anti-- 
quities and Fdk-Lore of Worcestershire will be long valued as the best 
collection yet made on a subject he delighted to pry into, — the archaeo- 
logy, numismatics, and time-furred relics illustrative of the history of 
his native coimty. 
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TUNNEL-SEUFT ±T MALVERN. 



" ReS alta terra et caligine mersas. 

* * « « « 

Quale per incertam lunam sub luce maligna 
Est iter in sylvis : ubi ccelum condidit umbra 
Jupiter, et rebus nox abstulit atra colorem." 

Virgil. JEn, vi. 267-72. 
" Things in deep earth and glooqii obscured. 
41 « « i « 

As when beneath the moon's precarious aid 
A journey through deep horrid woods is made, 
When deepest gloom involves the murky skies, 
And sable night all colouring denies." 

There was no opportunity to introduce the following account 
of an exploration into the Tunnel commenced through the 
Malvern Hills by the Worcester and Hereford Eailway Com- 
pany, in the body of the work, since it was made by itself on 
a particular occasion when there was a meeting of the com- 
mittee of the Club. But as the timnel is now closed, and it 
is dubious when it may be re-opened again, inasmuch as the 
Hereford railway-project has fallen into abeyance, it may be 
worth while to record what was then seen; particulai'ly as the 
place of the Oraphite vein was noticed, a mineral not known 
as occmiing in the Malvern Hills before the tunnel was ex- 
cavated. 

During the operations made by the railway company for 
tunneling their line through the hills southward of the Wych, 
the attention of Mr. Walter Burrow, the highly intelHgent 
and zealous secretary of the Malvern Club, was called to a 
black shining mineral that had been brought up the tunnel* 
shaft, and left exposed to view with the other debris from the 
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bowels of the earth. It had a peculiar aspect, much like 
coarse black-lead; and on a specimen being forwarded to Pix>- 
fessor John Phillips of Oxford, that eminent geologist pro- 
nounced it to be coarse Graphitey similar in its nature to the 
celebrated Cumberland Plumbago. As the existence of so 
rare and valuable a mineral as Graphite in the Malvern rocks, 
if in sufficient quantity, and really identical with the Cum- 
berland Graphite so well known, was deemed very important, 
a committee meeting of the Club was held on May 5th, 
1855, at the pit's mouth, and a deputation, consisting of the 
vice-president (Rev. F. Dyson), Mr. E. Lees, and Mr. W. 
Burrow, was appointed to enter the internal regions, and 
fully investigate the matter. 

The party having arranged themselves in the scuttle, with 
a guide, who had unfortunately lost an arm since the com- 
mencement of operations here by being too rapidly drawn up 
over the wheel, booked themselves for Erebus ; and the sig- 
nal being given, soon sunk out of view in their progress to 
" the night-side of nature." The old adage of ^^facilis de- 
scensus Avemi*^ was well exemplified in our case; for, losing 
sight of the upper regions rather rapidly, we came down with 
a bump that eHcited a cry of " Where are we got to ?" from 
some of the party ; followed by a rapid and somewhat imdig- 
nified tumbling out of the tub where we had been ensconced. 
This little houleversernent being, however, soon got over, nerve 
and order were restored, and an investigation of the tunnel 
commenced. 

At first little could be made out in the Stygian darkness, 
which was very inadequately revealed by a lantern and some 
" dimly-burning" candles; but these being held overhead in 
the passage, which is at present only seven feet high, the 
hard syenitic rock was partially lighted up, and its structure 
traceable. Contrary to expectation, the roof of the excava- 
tion in the syenitic galleiy was found to be almost dry; but 
springs burst out from the floor in several places, rendering 
the middle passage rather muddy. A rail had been laid 
down from the bottom of the shaft to the place where the 
men were at work, and thus the debris picked or blasted out 
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was quickly conveyed by hand-waggons to the shaft, and 
thence carried up to the bank. The tunnel, westward through 
the Syenite, had at this time been extended a distance of 
123 yards; and on approaching towards its end, the appear- 
ance of the men at work, with their lights, &c., looked very 
Membrandtish, having a singularly wild artistic effect. The 
air here felt close, the temperature being very warm ; but a 
boarded passage had been made along the side of the rock, 
by which the foul air was carried off and a brisk circulation 
properly maintained. 

A look-out was now made for the Graphite; and a black 
vein was discovered, commencing a few yai*ds from the exist- 
ing termination of the excavation on its northern side, which, 
rising to the top, and widening to a maximum of about twelve 
inches, takes a course horn N.E. to S.W. across the roof, 
and rapidly plunges downwards at a high angle on the south- 
em side. Further reseai*ch must prove if it reappears, or can 
be followed in its descending course; but there is some quan- 
tity of it in the vein, and it seems of the nature of black-lead, 
is shining and polished, and stains the fingers of a leaden 
hue. Still it seems too coarse a variety of Graphite to be 
used for drawing purposes; and, judging from its weight, 
may possibly be loaded with antimony. Indeed, in several 
parts it was intermixed with portions of quartz; and the 
whole rock where it appears looks as if it had undergone 
some smashing process, and has a broken and schistose ap- 
pearance. Specimens were taken for analysis and experi- 
ment, as well as for the Museum of the Club.* 

From this pai*t of the tunnel our little observant party 
were trundled along in one of the hand-camages for the con- 
veyance of rut)bish to. the bottom of the shaft, and, after a 

* Several scientific mineralogists have since seen specimens from 
the yein, and considered it shaliferous, or ^' very coarse," Graphite; but 
a gentleman of our Club (Peter Marriott, Esq.), acquainted with' the 
Cumberland mine, has informed me that the Malvern mineral precisely 
resembles a vein called ^ the leader" by the workmen there, and which, 
followed up in the depths of the mine, conducts to the deposits of the 
most valuable ore. 
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short pause^ we advanced to investigate the eastern g^ery. 
This we found advanced 170 yards through the soil, and was 
peculiarly interesting as showing the exact junction of the 
Syenite and Ked Marl. This junction takes place not many 
yards east of the bottom of the shaft; and three points in 
connection with it were noticeable : 

1st. No appearance of Conglomerate of any kind -was to 
be seen ; so that the Haffield Conglomerate at the southern 
end of the Malvern chain must be considered a local accumu- 
lation. 

2d. At the point of junction of the Syenite with the Trias 
system, there is no change or metamorphosis of structure 
from heat; so that at the last uplift of the Malvern chain at 
this locality the rocks were not in a state of fusion.* 

3d. The Syenites and Red Marls are intimately blended 
together — inosculated, if such an expression may be used — 
a bltte unctuous clay marking the point of imion. 

One remarkable circumstance is, however, apparent in 
the immediate rapid dip of the Red Mai'ls eastward^om the 
Syenite ; but the angle of that dip varies much^within the 
short space of ninety or a hundred yards. The angle of dip 
where the Syenite joins the vein of blue clay was foimd to be 
54°. This was accurately tested at various points with the 
clynometer, and the results obtained, progressing eastward, 
were 30°, 34°, and 45°. 

Blue and Red Marls of the Tiias formation are evidently 
the strata in contact with the Syenite at this point ; and far- 
ther removed, great beds of indurated marl appear in rocky 
masses. Interstratified with these, at 45 feet 10 inches from 
the Syenite, the Keiiper Sandstone presents itself to view, 
but broken up at its first appearance 5 and, indeed, the whole 
mass seems to have been subjected to various successive 
movements and upheavals after its deposition, deranging the 
strata, placing the beds almost level in some places, while in 

♦ Later eruptioos through the old Syenite may haye occurred at 
other parts of the hills, as Mr. Symonds conjectures, in his interesting 
and sagacious OUt StoneSj as to the summit of the Haggedstone Peak, 
the trap of which he thinks of later date than the Syenite at its base. 
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others, at a short distance, the angle of inclination varies 
from 30° to 46°, and in one place there is a slight reversal of 
the dip towards the Syenite. It is pretty evident, that when 
all this knocking ahout of the earth was going on from 
the rocking of the unsettled Syenite, the vicinity of Malvern 
must have been any thing but a place for quiet and pleasant 
residence ; and the present inhabitants ought to be thankful 
that the rocks of the hills, once so fitful and shaky, have 
before their day been laid quietly to sleep, — it is to be hoped 
not very soon to awake from their rigid slumbers. 

The eastern gallery of the tunnel we found to be much 
wetter than the syenitic one; for* down its roadway the water 
ran in a stream, and dripped also, in some degree, from the 
roof; so that " the water system" might have been tolerably 
well carried on here, for we became waders in search of the 
wonderful, and sank into deep mud in several miry places as 
we groped through the horrific gloom. 

The roof of this part of the excavation had, from the fri- 
able nature of the rock, to be timbered and supported with 
props throughout ; and in several places the wet rafters pre- 
sented quite a beautiful exhibition, covered with seeming 
cushions of the whitest swansdown. These delicate tufts are 
formed by the induced vegetation of a remarkable fungus, 
almost the only one that seems to flourish most luxmiantly 
amidst darkness and moisture, and yet comes out amidst such 
dismality white as the driven snow. This white cushion- 
Hke ftmgus is doubtless an incipient state of MeruliuB lacry- 
marts, which but rarely appears with its tubes perfected, and 
which sometimes starts up in damp abandoned rooms; but 
when exposed to the influence of light assumes a bright 
orange colour.* 

* A state of the MeruUus, consisting of tufts of abortive orange- 
coloured entangled filaments, often occurs on the beams and wood- 
work of uninhabited houses, and its deceptive bysoid appearance has 
caused it to receive various botanical names. It was called Byssua 
harbatus by Smith, and AtLZonium auricomum by Persoon; and I called 
it Chroclepus barbcUus in my McUvern Botany; but I now believe it to 
Ibe an incomplete form of Mendius lactymans. 
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As a contrast to the white MendiuSy some of the woody 
pillars in the gallery were quite sooty blacky with the dense 
overspreading growth of a crowded labyrinthal species of 
Mhizamorpha. Even to the waste dark and silent places of 
the earth's interior some kind of life still works out a doszy 
existence^ and even slowly extends. 

While we were thus exploring the cutting through the 
marls^ a blast was fired at the end of the syenitic gallery ; — 
a hollow sound shook the earth beneath^ our ears rang* with 
the reverberation^ and sulphureous fumes, filling the passag'es 
and floating heavily along, made the explorers of these Tai*- 
tarean shades rather anxious to scent again the upper regions 
of air. We therefore took our last observations and measure- 
ments ; and then, arranging ourselves in the scuttle as we best 
could, were, after a nervous whirl round or two as we ap- 
proached the top, safely landed again on the bright side of 
Nature, having been upwards of two hours in the bowels of 
the earth. No casualties had to be reported, as all were 
found right in wind and limb ; but, certainly, any one who 
had seen the emerging philosophers would have thought they 
bore a much greater resemblance to excavators than when 
they descended unstained by contact with the grosser and 
muddier materials that lie within the green rind of the planet 
we inhabit. 

At the present time (Feb. 1856) the tunnel is closed, 
and the works have been abandoned from want of Amds to 
proceed with the railway ; and it is very doubtful whether 
it can be carried on to Hereford for many years to come, 
even if completed from Worcester to Malvern. Should the 
tunnel be proceeded with at a futm-e time, it will deserve 
further attention £rom geologists, as, while it exhibits the 
junction of the Syenite with the Keiiper marls on the east, it 
will cut through the Woolhope limestone on the west. The 
debris of the western railway-shaft has presented numerous 
broken relics of the larg-e trilobites Bumastus Barriensis and 
Hamonolottts Xnightii, 

The want of uniformity in the materials thrown up against 
the eastern glacis of the Malvern Syenite deserves attention, 
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as pointing out shiftings and movements at different times 
and under varying circumstances. The Haffield Conglo- 
merate has been noticed as the rock joining the Syenite at 
the southern termination of the Malvern range, and at some 
other places ; the Keiiper marls approach close to the eastern 
base of the Herefordshire Beacon, and are seen, rather broken 
up and disrupted, in the tunnel, as before remarked. But at 
Great Malvern, solid Red Sandstone appears at some height 
on the flank of the Syenite, as if borne upward by the eleva- 
tion of the Syenite. This was noticed by my friend, Dr. 
Addison of Malvern, many years ago ; but there was no op- 
portunity of studying its relations accurately till 1853, when 
the foundations were made for Messrs. Burrows* new house. 
As the sandstone became now well exposed, it was critically 
examined ; and I here append the advised report of our worthy 
president (Mr. Symonds) upon it, as his local geological 
knowledge gives a safe confidence in his judgment in the 
matter. I extract the following from his Anniversary Ad- 
dress in our Transactions^ as only a limited number were 
piinted for the Club : 

" I must here call your attention to a remarkable section 
of a Red Sandstone bed which was exposed by the excavations 
made for the Honorary Secretary's new house, near the Belle 
Vue Hotel. This stratum of bright Red Sandstone lay be- 
neath some fifteen or sixteen feet of syenitic detritus, and dip- 
ped at an angle of 41° towards the east ; it was spotted here 
and there with black marks, the result, I imagine, of the 
peroxide of Manganese. 

" At first I was inclined to believe that the sandstone was 
a Permian bed; but from much careful study of the subject, 
and from comparisons in other localities, I am now convinced 
that the sandstone is a Lower New Red deposit, and identical 
with the ^ Newent Sandstone' of Professor Phillips, This is 
a matter of some consequence, as, whenever the Malvern ridge 
was elevated, whether at the beginning, the middle, or the 
end of the Permian epoch, there is no doubt that the eruptive 
forces acted upon the same line of disturbance, to a very consi- 
derable extent, after the deposition of the Newent Sandstone 




